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PREFACE 

Tlwt great soldier N^polean Bonaparte said, 
“What is history but a faSle agreed upon.*’ Bat 
Indian history did not begin with mere fables. It 
began with the genealogies and dironologlcs kept 
by genealogists and chronologists whose duties 
wctc to narrate them almost daily in the courts of 
princes and potentates, in the presence of all 
those who desired to listen to there. They were 
known by the names of the Magadhas aod Sutaa, 
whose professional descendants were in existence 
till late in tlie history of India. 

Then came a time, in or before looe a. c., 
when tlicse traditions began to be collected and 
combined tOMChet in documentary forms, with the 
life-history ca kings and great men fully comple¬ 
mented with their meritorious deeds, aspirations 
and achievements. As these leaders were men of 
faith and convictions, their activities in the religi¬ 
ous sphere also began to appear in what we now 
consiaet as history. But when religion appears in 
any text, history recedes, and sectarianism and pro¬ 
paganda predominate, 

It is in this state that the texts on Indian Ills* 
tofy known as the Puraoas aow appear. Hence 
the Pufonas need careful sifting before liistotic 
material can be taken out of them. History is 
liable to be obliterated by the passage of time. But 
it can be built up from ‘‘traditions, fragments^ 
stories, names, words and proverbs.” India is 
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fortunately abundant in these m&tcrjals. In addi 
tion there arc among the Hindus deep-iootcd social 
habits and customs that ate but little affected by 
time and circumstances. These are the materials 
on which this nattidvc is baaed. 

The building up of history from these materials 
is most difficult but 9>i\ attempt is made here to 
iitid historical truth without the in^ucncc o[ up* 
bringing, preconceived notions and picjudtcea as 
far as it is humanly possible. 

My grateful thanhs arc due to Dr. David 
Rubin of Columbia University for reading through 
the draft, and to Mr. B. N, Pandc, Joint Director 
of Centre of In do) ogy, Allahabad for correcting 
the proofs. 

jttii Jsnmy, G. K. PIhLAI 

iS Koadt 

Allabahad» 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Histojy bc^ns witH traditions. When tradi¬ 
tions ate agreed upon, they become history. 
India is rich in ttaoitions. The Pur^uM arc the 
treasure-houses of Indian traditions, 

The traditions are generally oral statements 
transmitted from generation to generation. But 
the Puranas arc not oral statements. Tliough 
none of the Putanas that possess to-day may 
date earlier than the fifth century a.o., they 
are ttansladons sod transcrlptioos of earlier te:tt$. 
The earliest of them were Icoown as Itihasas. 
Whether the Itihasas, like the Vedas, were written 
documents is a matter of controversy. 

The Indians are not credited with an alphabet 
before the sixth century b.c. Even that is sud- 
posed to have been derived from those originals 
that were brought by traders from Assyria or 
Babylon, But the MoSenjo-dato excavations have 
revealed that at any rate from a,800 b.c., the}’ 
possessed some kind of script or hieroglyphics 
that served the purpose of commuiucating thought 
Of ideas, which after all is the main purpose of 
writing. This script is supposed to have died 
out. But to a student of epigraphy, it will be 
most obvious that a number of these forms arc 
traceable b theinsaiptions of As oka ox the third 
century b.c., and in other inscriptions and coins 
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dating from the sixth century b.c , in a script that 
lias come to be known as Bi:ahcni- If the art of 
delineation or writing was not prevalent between 
2>8cK> and 600 B.C., how the M(%enjO'daio forms 
began to appear in Bwhmi forms is not easy 
to explain, unless the former went out of India and 
came back after a lapse of over 2,000 years» 

However^ the Puranas indicate three distinct 
stages in their composition, wltcthei the texts were 
handed down by word of mouth or in writing. 
This will be obvious from the three tenses, l^asc, 
Present and Future, which the Puranlc authors used 
in their narrative. The Present should refer to a 
period in which they were cojnposcd^ the Past to 
a period prior and the Future to a period later tlian 
the Present- The Present is distinguished by four 
generations of kings ftom Farikshitll to Adliisiina 
Krishna, who belonged to the same dynasty, The 
Past is distinguished by 98 generations from 
Ikshvaku, king of Ayodhya to Adhisima Krishna 
of the Putu line, The Future refers to a period 
later than that of Adhisima Krishna. 

During the period between Parikshit II and 
Adltisima Krishna, ^ great deal of literary activities 
is well in evidence, 'the prior texts of the Puranas 
would sppest to have been written during this 
period, This period, according to tlie Gcncao- 
logical Table Appendix A will cover the four 
generations between forty-one and thirw-seven 

S enerations before Pushy am itia, who asecnaed the 
ironc of Magadha about x8o b.c. The texts 
themselves were based on Itiiiasas, or gcneaologics 
and chronologies of an earlier period. This period, 
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which may be called Itihasa petiod, covers 93 
generations before Padkshit II, 

The Puranas arc eighteen in number, xvtitten 
by various authors at different dates. The earliest 
of them may date from the fiftli century a.d., and 
the latest <if them about the twelfth century. 
passing time, every author would appear to have 
made additions, probaWy alterations and errors. 
Thev added on wnat they thought expedient. All 
of tficm have included religion ana cosmology. 
Some have included art, architecture, asttonoitiy, 
astrology and science. Hence they have become 
encydopcdiac works of immense vdue. No doubt 
tliese could have been written in a better way. 
But the writers, probably to hide their inefficiency, 
attributed every statement to some Rlshi or god, 
which served the purpose well. God*s utterances in 
them made each volume a sacred text; to possess a 
copy of it became an act of religious merit, and to 
have it read or hear it read a sure way to salvation. 
If they had not contained words of gods, tliese 
valuable documents might have been lost for ever, 
But their popularity became less with the advent 
of the Epics, the Ramayana, the Mababharata and 
the Bhagavaca. All of them are l»sed on the 
Puranas. However, the Epic authors have shown 
better discretion. They have marshalled out the 
faas better, and have kept a continuity of pur- 

f ose. Their heroes are the same Puranic heroes. 

heir facts arc all taken from the Puranas. Tljeir 
religious themes are those introduced by the 
Puranic authors, but given out in a way more co¬ 
herent and convindng. 
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The Puranas are based on history. The Idhasa 
poffjoD of them is notlibg but history. Tlic 
inclusion of extraneous matter in them should 
not disaedic their historic value. Two out of five 
essentials that entitle a book to be called a Parana 
arc the geneaologles of kings and great men, and 
the chronologies of their activities and achieve¬ 
ments. Does Wstory give us anything more ? 
But the Puranas provic c us mote. Th^ give us 
a glimpse of social conditions, religious develop¬ 
ments, and scientific attainments of a nation or 

S of people, who were once the leaders of 
^ :t and men of action. 


But history without dates will be nothing 
but fairy tales. The Puranic events arc given 
without dates. Deeds of great men bear no 
dates; battles fought and kingdoms won arC' not 
given in sequence. The authors have given an 
incredible number of years for the life-tixne of 
their favourites. The favourites arc extolled as 
gods, and their enemies ate invariably classed 
among the demons, whether they are related to 
those g:o<ls or not. The gods appear in person 
to help their favourites, while the demons accrue 
immense powers through austerity as gifts from 
gods. Yet the undercurrent of the Putanic nar¬ 
rative is history, but that has to be sifted out and 
put together. 

To remedy the defect of having no dates for 
the events given in the Vedas, a Time Scale has 
been framed by the writer as shown in the first 
Book of this series, '‘Vedic History set in Cliro- 
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aolog7.** The same Time Scale may be used in 

f iving dates to tht events narrated in the Poianas. 

or ready reference the relevant potlion of this 
Time Seme is given in Appendix 1 . It is based on 
geoeaoiogies given in theParanas. Ho^ it has 
been picpaicd and how it has been synclixooised 
ate fufly explained in that Book. However, it may 
be mentioned that a unit in the Scale represents 
a gcnciation signified by tlte name of a king. 
Each generation or step may be given an average 
number of years. Though opinions may differ on 
this poiiit, the writer is of opinion, tot reasons 
given elsewhere, that an average of i8 years per 
step is ncititer too optimisric nor pessimistic. 


At the top of the Scale stands Ikshvaku, king 
of Ayodhya and at the bottom Pushyamitra, king 
of Magadha, who according to the liistonans 
ascended the tlirone of Magadha about t8o b.c. 
As Pushyami tra stands 13 5 generations after 
Ikshvaku, the approxiuiatc date of Ikshvaku's 
accession to the throne will be x 18, plus 180, 
or about 2,600 b.c. The dates for every step cao 
be ascertained like this. 


Though such dates will be only approximate, 
they cannot but serve the purpose of ascertaining 
sequence of the events and distinguishing the 
cause from the effect. 

Against the names of the kings shown in each 
step, the names of thdr contempotaries axe shown. 
Some of them axe kings while others arc religious 
pj:cccptof 5 , but all Ate connected with various 
events in Puranic liistocy. Though these ttamns 
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arc not cxhaoscivc, they are the names of persons 
who made liiscc^, some in the political field and 
others in the religious sphere. More names can 
be added in the list as warranted by circumstances, 

From the Time Scale it will be seen tlutt no 
steps are either counted upward from Pushy a 
Ml tra or downward from Ikshvaku, but Adhisiim 
Krishna is taken like Christ to count the tinK 
or steps backward and forward, litis is in con* 
formity with the Puranic pcacricc in narrating the 
events in the past and future tenses. The advan¬ 
tage in doing so is mcncioocd in Book 1 of this 
series, 

Another device fi^owed by the Punutic au¬ 
thors is to designate the Manus» Pa$t» Present and 
Future. Manu in the llteraty sense means man, 
find in the Puranic sense a progenitor of mankind, 
Five Manus are designated oy them as Past Manus, 
two as Present and seven as Future Manus, 
Certain tribes or groups of people arc said to have 
descended from each of them. The groups men¬ 
tioned under the Past Manus belong to the Tra¬ 
ditional Period, the groups under the Present 
Manus belong to the butoric period of the Puranic 
history and the grou^ under the Future Manus 
belo^ to a later period. The information al>out 
the Tribes under the Past Manus is meagre, a 
great many Dynastic details ate available abt^c the 
groups under the Pceseat Manus, while the Puranic 
authors give scant attention to the groups under 
the Future Manus. 

The Puranic device such as this enables one 
to divide the Traditional History into tlirce parts, 
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wilichmay be conveniently called Pre-Dyoastic, 
and Post-Dynastic. Very little is known about 
the Pre-Dynastic Period. A great deal is given 
in the Puranas about the Dynastic Period. Though 
the Puranas are vague about the Post-Dynastic 
petiod a gicav deal about this period can be found 
trom the Atthasastras and Dharmasastras> and 
othcc Post-Vcdic works. 



PART I—PREDYNASTIC 

' CHAfTBR I 

THB ANCIENT NAMli FOR INDIA 

India is a land of great antiquity. Thou^'h some 
may give greater antiquity lo Assyria and Egypt, 
tiic Hindus in general ace sceptic about it. Axcli- 
eological discuvecics arc die surest way of deter* 
mining the antiquity of nations or antcccdcius of 
their culture, but should their traditions bu left out 
of consideration ? The Hindu traditions ai'c not all 
religious, they are also geological, gco^^rapliicai, 
antniopdogical, his tori cal and astronomical. Uach 
of these traditions should be studied in detail 
before n clear concept of Indian antiquity is ascer¬ 
tained. 

The ancient name for India was Janibu Dvipa, 
or die Island of Jambu. It is the name for India 
given in the Puranas. It is the name used by As oka 
in his ioscripcions. It is also the name that Is 
being used by many a Brahman in his daily prayer, 
in which Blurs t or Bharatvarsha is specified as a 
‘khan da* or division of Jambu Dvipa. 

Geographically India being a p^iinsula, how is 
it then it came to be called a Dvipa oi* Island ? 
Two alternatives arc possible. The word Dvipa 
may have been used by the ancient mariners for 
au Island as well as a peninsula, or it may have 
been reminiscent of a geological age when the 
Deccan was an Island. 

According to the geologists the Deccan w.»s once 
a huge Island, that stood as a 'rock* for immense 
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nuiubct of ycats pvcii before the Caoibriao Period, 
and the Indo-Gangctic plain, with the Punjab in the 
west and Bengal in the cast i$ of ‘yeascer-yeai* in 
ecological history, being formed by alluvial deposits 
Of ought down from the Himalayas, The Extra Pen¬ 
insula areas consisting of Afghnistan and Bslacliis- 
lan in the west, and the HiU Tracts of Assam and 
Burma In the cast, were also under the sea at one 
time, judging from “the fosirl remains of inverte¬ 
brate fish and reptiles, and flowctless plants that 
arc found tlicrc/* 

llic hlindu geological traditions also speak of a 
period without the mountains and rivers of North 
3 r)dia. Though they axe fovmd in later traditions, b 
earlier traditions only the mountains and the rivers 
of the Deccan ate mentioned. The seven mountains 
according to the earlier traditions are—the Mahen- 
dra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Kisha, Vindhya and 
Pfltiyaira. Five of them still retain the old names, 
while the Parlyatra may have been the AravaU 
I'lills, which may have formed a ‘yatra* or passage 
foe the early inhabitants of the Deccen to the Nor¬ 
thern plains, Suktiman may have been a Mount 
in Ceylon when it was connected by land with 
India. These seven mountains are called 'Kula 
Parvacas' which may in^cate tliat they were the 
original lubitat of chcKulis, a term wluch is atill 
being used to indicate tribal distinctions. Tliougb 
the Hindus now use the word Kula or Gotra in 
designating people with common ances^, tribes 
like the Oraons use die word Kuli to indicate a 
common descent. 
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Piccard is of the opinioo iliac Soutli India was 
occupied bv man from Quartecnary onward. Quar* 
tenmyis (divided into (wo periods, the Recent and 
the Pleistocene; the Recent goes back to 20 ooo 
years and Pleistocene 1,000,000 years. 'Fhc Hin¬ 
dus dace their calendar even prior to PJcisroconc. 
Their astronomers malotain that 725, 447, 750, 62 J 
days have passed before the bc^inmnit «>f Kali Rnt 
whicli conuYieoced from Vernal Gquinox in },iox 
u. c., whidi is well over two million years. 

Hie Quiscian idea about the bcjtiiining of tliu 
world and mankind did nor beyond 4,000 ii. c. 
But the Chaldeans allowed In their da^ 475,000 
years for the age of mankind and two mQlioci yeats 
for the age of the world. But the modem sden* 
lists arc of o^on that the world is about tlitcc 
thousand million years old. 

In judging the Hindu astronomers* claim tn 
antiquity, oruaeologicai discoveries so fat mode 
should not be lost sight of. The ladus-Vallcy 
civilization goes back to ^.000 n. c. 'llicic Kali 
Era, the dates of which arc even now progressively 
counted, not only in number of years, but also in 
number of days, goes back to the Vernal Equinox 
in 5101 B. c. The Neolithic culture of Mysore 
goes back to 4,000 b. c. And the flake industry 
of the Palaeolithic cultate of Koshmcie and Pot- 
wai (near the Sole Range) goes bat^ from 187,000 
to 455,000 yean. 

“Southern India,” says Sir John Evans, “was 
probably the cradle of the humn race**, and “investi- 
gacioQs in 'miatioc to race show it is possible that 
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Suulh India was oace the passage ground wliich 
the ancient progenitora of tlic Northern and Mfti- 
tcrcancan races proceeded to the parts of the globe 
whid\ they inhabit.’* 

However it might be, it was from within the 
sailing distance from South India that the anthro- 
n<jloRitfs have fcjuiid the near-human population. 
In lava they found fracmcncary fossils of skulls, 
ihlgli-l5(»ncs and teeth <if Michccantlvropus crcctus, 
or erect apc-inaii witli incipid AuscroWd charac- 
icrisiics, who lived between j00,000 and 800,000 
years ago. And the Austroloids are one of the 
main racial groups In India. 

Ail countries beat names given by others. Even 
Sot out own name we haw little responsibility, 
jambu Dvipa must have been a name given to 
India by some outsiders, and calling it a Dvipa 01 
Island must have been done bv a sea-farinz people, 
'I’hcn why was it ealled the island of Jambu ? The 
l^ucnnic explanation is that Jambu was a tree, the 
fruits of will eh on decomposition gave fertility to 
the soil, and the land tnus ferulised was called 
Jambu Dvipa, But this rtcc haa not been identi- 
Jicd- However, the word * Jambu* could be found 
in Santali, tlic language of the Santhals, 2 tribe 
who lived <m comparative isolation till recently. 
'I'hc Santlials arc grouped among the Austroloids, 

In their language 

lienee Jambu Uvipa couId{bc taken for the island 
of great beat. Fext one from the East Indies, South 
India is decidedly a hot country. 

Jambu is not tlic only Dvipa nicntioned in the 
Futanas. They *peak of seven Dvipas and seven 
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seas. The seven Dvipas aic Jambu, Plaksha, 
Salami, Kuea, Ksouncha, Saka and Pushkata; and 
the seven seas ate the seas of Lavona (salt), Ikshu 
(sugar), Sura (wine), Saipi (ghee) Dadhi (cuid), 
Dugdha(milk) and Jala (water), lliesc names 
arc evidently according to their contents or appear¬ 
ance. One might scoS at the idea of a acu lacing 
called Che sea ^ milk or wine, while taking fi^r 
granted names like Yellow Sea, Red Sea or White 
Sea, During the Puranlc period the description of 
the seven seas and seven Dvipas had undergrade a 
ludicrous change, when these scoa began to be 
described as annular with annular islands border¬ 
ing on them. Evidently tliePuianic authors were 
victims of language difficulties. Literal translations 
from pre-SansKiit to Sanslcrlt might easily have 
created such misnomers. 

Any sea-faring people who called India ft Dvipa, 
might easily have called similar land-formations 
jutting into the Southern seas Dvipas. The seven 
bvipas may have been India, Further India, Su¬ 
matra and Australia on the east, and Arabia, Africa 
and Sou til America on the west. 

This will raise the question whether the people 
of such distant lands could have known of each 
otlier's existence. But a glance at the map ^ 
Ocean Currents in the Southern Seas will sliow 
that even primiLivc crafts propelled by the wind 
and drawn by the currents could have made the 
contact Ijetween them possible. 

Another factor that should not he lost sight r^f 
is cultural similarity among the original inhabitants 
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of tlie$c lands. The Totarnism of the Indian Tribes 
bears close resemblance to that of the Australian 
Tribes. The Matriarchal system of Kerala, though 
with variations existed in Egypt and South Ame¬ 
rica. The Alohenje-daro script ot something 
similar to it has been found on Easter Island. 
More instances like these can be cited. 

However, if the AustraUjid ot Santhali origin 
for the word Jambu Dvipa is accepted, a similar 
origin for the word India can also be advanced. 
'J.lie imine India is said to have derived from 
‘Sintu* by wlucli the Persians arc said to have 
designated the land beyond the Indus, But die 
Persian name for India, jf it ever meant India at 
all, was Hindu. Hindu appears as a Satrapy of 
Persia on two inscriptions, one on a platform of 
the palace at Persepolis, and the other in an ins¬ 
cription on the tomb of Darayavaush (Darius, 
king of Persia, 520-518 b. c.) at Naqsh-i-Rustam. 
But how Hindu became Siotu is not explained. On 
the other hand the Santhalis still retain the words 
‘aind* or'sindh' and ‘sindri.' The word‘sindri 
means the edge or ridge, while ‘sind* or ‘sindb’ 
means to brealr into a house by making holes in 
the wall. Tlicsc Ideas would have included one 
to call the land, by the Bolan and the Khyber 
passes, Sindh, as any exist from India except 
through the sea*coast could have been only 
tlirough these ‘holes* ot passes. Even now these 
ate the only passes to get out of India. The ex¬ 
cavations beyond the Bolan Pass has shown that 
Mohenjo-daro of the third millennium b. c. was in 
contact with the land beyond the ICirtar Range. 
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THE MANUS, ^fANVANTARAS 
AND YUGAS 

The Puranas divided rhe idd inliabitanii^ of 
India according to Tribe. Even unw t\xc main 
division of the ^oplc is by Kula or Cotn» which 
is baaed on hereoity. Other divisions such as 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, VaUya or Sudra arc liori- 
zoaea) divisions bura on professions that cui 
aaosa Kola or Gotra divisions. Tlic Puranas 
assign a period of time for various tribes or groups 
duxiitf whidv t[\t uibftl incegtity was kept alive. 
The Tdbal grouping is done under various "Mamta, 
to each of whom a Manvantara or period of tin^c 
is assigned. The Tribal grouping is maintained 
in the Pur anas. Ihe beginnings of the Manvant- 
aras ate maintained by the astcononicis. I*liu8, 
though the Manosarc mythical persons, the tribes 
who are said to have descended trom them, as ss oll 
as the Manvantaras comotendng with their com¬ 
mencing dates give them substance that should 
not be overlooked. 

The Txibsd divisions under the Manus arc noi 
complete. The Patauic authors would appear to 
be vague about them ; yet some idea about them 
could be formed from what they state. The Tribal 
Rouping under the Past and Present Manus is 
given thus : 
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Names of Manus 
Past Manns ; 

I. Sra^ambhuva 

1 . Svarocita 

j. Utrama 

4. Tamara 

5. Raivaw 

Prw// Manas \ 

1. Chftkshaha 

a. VabasTata 


Names of the Tribes. 


1 Agnidhfas or Agni- 
Tthts. 

t Chaitm and Kimpur* 
ushaa. 

: Dviyas and Parasu s. 

: Khyatis> Mukhyas, and 
Janujanehai. 

: Baia^ndhua and ^at> 
^kas. 

: Purus» Dtus and Satad- 

J umnia. 

kshvakus, Nabhagas, 
Nabhantdishtaii Satyat- 
is, Dhrisbtos, e(c, 


The P uranic history dca]$ vitli tlie pe^ 7 e Vfho 
ore grouped under the Ptescot Manus. *flic gw- 
caologies of the Purus and Iksbvakus are in a Hmit- 
ed sense complete ; in fact the Time-Scale of Ap- 

K endix I is mainly based on theae geneaologles. 

[embcts of the rest of the tribes under ri\ese 
groups are often groups in relation to the Putus 
and Ikshvakus. 

The details about the tribes under the Past 
Manus are meagre. But the names of some of them 
crop up in Puranic history. At least one Rishi 
named A^dra is traceable In the Dynastic 
petiodi, while the Cbaitias and Kimpurusbas bare 
become eren during the Vedic period supethuman 
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beings of miscliicvoys tendencies and uncanny 
powets. Gandharvas of the Vedic or Dynastic 
Mtiod arc gcoupcd among the Kimpurushas. The 
Powers of Sanahams were dteadca by the Vcdic 
Rishis. TJic gods worshipped by the Agnidhraa, 
Yama and Saiakrltu were the gods of tne Vcd'c 
people. The Parvatas or the mountains woi'ship- 
ped by the Chaicras and Kim|nirusha:< arc still 
venerated hy the Hindus, Siva worshipped by 
Dviyns and Pnresus, and Hari (Vislmu) worsliippcd 
by khyads are the most important gods of rlic 
Hindus even today. Instances like these will make 
the tribes under the Past Manus historic^ despite 
mythical origin and superhuman activities ihai 
are attributed to them. 

The Traditions begin with Manu Svajambhuva 
or self-born. Even among the gods Siva Is the 
only one with the attribute Svayambhu or self-born. 
Svayambhuva is said to have Iwd two sons, Praya- 
varta and Uctanapada. Prayavarta^s sons ate said to 
have occupied the seven Dvipas. Tlic probability of 
the seven bvipas being India, Arabia, Africa, South 
America, Australia. Further India, and Ivast Indies, 
has already been shown in the last fihaptcr. The 
seven sons of Prayavarca to whom lie distributed 
the seven Dvipas were Agnidhea, Medhatithi, 
Vapushamar, Jyorishmat, Dutimat, Bhavya and 
Samai. The sovereignty of Jambu Dvipa was 
given to Agni dliara. Ago i dhara, in tu fn, dia lii but- 
cd the sovereignty of Jambu Dvipa to his nine 
sons; and they weteNabhi, Kimpurusha, Ilavarta, 
Ramya, Hiravat, Kuru, Bbadrasva, and Ketumala.*' 
He conferred on Nabhi the country of Himakuta, 
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on Harivarsha, the country of Nishadha, on Tlavarta 
the coutry in the centre c? which the Mount Meru 
is sitcfttcd, on Kamya the countries lying between 
it and the Nila Mountain, on Hiiavat the country 
lying to the north of it, on Kuru the country bound¬ 
ed ^y Sringawar, on Dhadcasva the countries 
situated on the cast of thcMcru, and on Keiumala 
the country of Gandhanwdtna situated on the 
west of it,” Here a confusion of place names 
with the persews or tribes, and personal names 
with the names of the countries are most obvious. 
Mowever, this distribution of Jambu Dvipa among 
the sons of Agnidhia will indicate chat India at 
one time was occupied by only one race, Likewise, 
the distribution of the seven Dvipa oi continents 
among the seven sons of Pmavarta will indicate 
ihc racial unity of the people of India with the 
inhabitants of Australia, South America, Arabia, 
Africa and the Indies during the period known as 
Svayambliuva Manvantaia. 

How long ago was this period is difficult to 
ascertain. It may be presumed, however, that it 
was keer than that period envisaged by the geo¬ 
logists when the Indian Peninsula was separated 
from the rest of Asia by the sea and the Deccan 
had land connections on the one side withA&ica, 
and on the otlier with Australia. 

The Manvantaras or the period covered by 
ManuS and Yugas are confusing elements in Indian 
chronolo^. Different authorities give varying 
number <5 years per Manvantara and the Yuga. 
According to the Vishnu Putana, a “Manvanlara 
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takes Op over 852,000 years”, or a licric over 71 
foui Yugas. As it is also stated that ‘'the period 
of 12,000 years of the deities constitute the four 
Yugas,” Krita, Treta and the others, the 71 
four Yugas make a Manvantara ot 852,000 years. 
But without knowing what the author exactly 
meant by the ‘years of the deities', it is impossible 
to test the accuracy of this statement. However, 
before this claim is set aside as worthless If shtmUl 
be remembered tliat the anthropologists have 
given to flake industry of Kashmir and Pot war 
half this number of years or 455,000 years, and 
to the earliest known Haminid, the Pithecanthro¬ 
pus of Java, they have given a period of 500,000 
to 800,000 years of antiquity. Such being the ease, 
one cannot but wonder whether the original author 
of the Vishnu Puiana meant by a Manvantam 
something like Quaternary. 

However, for the beginning of Svaymbhuva 
Manvantara the astronomers maintain a date of 
Its beginning called SvayambhuvaManvadi. It is 
genctaily known as Maha NavamI, or the great 
Navami. It is tlic peak day of the Daschra festival 
which is celebrated all over India by high and low, 
by the Brahmans, and untouchables and by the 
aborigines and the civilised. In North India it is 
celebrated as Rama-lila, when Rama's exploits are 
enacted, culminating with setting flee to the effigy 
of Ravant, Rama's greatest enemy. In Kerala it is 
celebrated as ‘Pooja Vaipu', when the books arc 
heaped together and worshipped. In Mysore huge 
processions accompanied by well-capri2oned elep¬ 
hants are taken out in great jubilation. In Bengal 
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it is obsers'cd as Pooja vhcn Devi i$ wcrsWppcd 
with gteat zeal and enthusiasm. Some vatlike 
people worship their milirar? weapons on this 
occasion, liven the aborigints have their special 
form of celebration accompanied by all-night 
dance and hilarity. But the ^ngalis consider this 
ns vheit New Vear festival, though their present 
New Year Day Is Vishnu, which to them is not so 
important as Pooja festival. It is tlteir Christmas, 
U'hcn presents arc distributed, new clothes arc 
worn, friendly and rtcighboutly visits arc made and 
every one simulates an enhanced prosperity. Thus 
the Bengalis still retain the characteristics of Maha 
Na%'ami as the beginning of a New Year. 


Maha Navami falls on the oineth lunar day In 
the lunar month as Asvio, which invariably falls 
in the Solar month of ICanai. The lunar calendar 
also gives the Kali-Yugadi or the beginning Kali 
Era, which falls on the 2$th of the pce^rioos Lunar 
month of Proshtapad, oi ii days before Malia 
Navami. The beginning of two eras at shore 
intervals needs investigatjon. 

It has been the practice in India to commence 
the Lunar months with the New Moon, but Jt was 
not the oldest ptacdcc. Once it begao from the 
day after the Full Moon, as will be sceri from tlic 
name Poomamasi for the Full Moon, which means 
that whidi completes the month. Some of the 
Manvantaras still begin with Full Moon, which 
even the aborigines celebrated with great eclar. 
Then some time or other they changed the end of 
the month from the Full Moon to New Moon. 
The beginning of Kali, as shown above, is truly 
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indicative of this change. That being the case, 
why did the? introduce a New Year beginning 
from eleven days after or with Maha Navami ? 

The Ancient E^ptians at one rime followed a 
calendai with 360 days to the year. It was based 
on Lunar computation. But when thev adopted 
a Solat or Seasonal Calendar rlicy added five more 
daya to the Lunar year. They treated these five 
days as holiday a, The Christians, when they ad<T^‘ 
edthe Egyptian Calendar for thcii use, made tlicsc 
five hoiiow Holy Days with special fast and prav- 
er, The Indian would appear to have adopted a 
similar procedure. But the Hindu Lunar year 
had only 3 5 4*8 daya, while their Solar year had 
jdfij Says. So they added about eleven more 
days to their Lunar year to make it Solar. 'I’hcse 
eleven days are daya of fast, prayers and pooja for 
them. All work was once prohibited during these 
days; even school children were not to attend 
their classes. All had to begin reading and 
writing afresh when the requited number of <laya 
and hours were completed. This practice was 
strictly in force in Kerala till the beginning of the 
century. 

Maha Navami, the peak day of the observance 
invariably falls in the Solar month of Kanni, ana 
the Hindus have been commencing their New Year 
from the Vishnu, a practice that has not yet com¬ 
pletely disappeared. It has been followed in Ben¬ 
gal since the introduction of the Sanh Era. In 
Kerala it is celebrated as the New Year's Day of a 
forgotten Era with festivities and presenutions. 
Vishu is the Vernal Equinox or the day of equal 
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niglu and day* TUcy asceitab the day and the 
exact time of the Vernal Equinox cow by astro¬ 
nomical calculations. But in days gone by they 
would appear to have detcrnvineci it oy the obsci* 
vatiofl on the Sun’s sliadow cast on a gnomon or 
peg in ft specified manner. How it ia &m is fully 
cxwained in the wtiler’s Book, Waj of tot 
Iris by this method that even now the 
indigenous architects determine the t£aeEasc-\i7est 
line for correct orientation of their building. Even 
the Mohenio-doro people of 3,000 b. c. orientated 
their buildings with accuracy. As they had no 
Prismatic compass or Theodolite, should be 
presumed to have used this method, rton'i certain 
hymns in the Vedas it will be seen that the Vedic 
people had known this method before 2^300 6. c. 

The Post-Vedic lirctature speaks of the Annual 
Satias or sacrifices performed when the Vernal 
Equinox was a Ktitika Nakshatza. Prom the po¬ 
sition of the Nakshairaa or Lunar Mansions, as 
fixed by Arya Bhata in die year 499 a. d., it will 
be scon that the Vernal Equinox was at Kevati 
Nakshatza on that date. As the flindu astrono¬ 
mers allowed a processional variation of 5 3 and 
onc-thied second per year, calculating back ftom 
that position, the Vernal Equinox at Kziiika, which 
is the third Nakshatta ftom Revati, should have 
been in 2201 a. c. and at Mrlgasicsha, which is 
the tiiird Nakshatta from KtJfika, in 4001 b. c., 
the distance from Naksliafra to Nakshatta being 13 
and one-third degrees, processional variation from 
Naksbatra to Nakshatra should be cquivalcju to 
900 years. When Arya Bhata on this occasion dated 
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tbc bedfining of the ^olar K^ili back to 3 loi n. c. 
tlie vernal Equinox at the beginnin/^ of KaJj 
sliouJd have been at Rohini, flic second Naksliarra 
from Kritikn. 

Therefore if flic bvayaaibliuva lira ha<) c<ijn- 
jiicnced from the Vernal Equinox, and ff ii wciv Iti 
the iSolar month of Kannj, its date can be iixed 
aatronomlcally. There 12 Rasis or Aaieriams, 
occupying 5^0 decrees and each Rasl l>eing 30 
degrees in extent foe the cransir of liquiiiox fcfjni 
the (icsc point to tlic last point in the Rani will 
take about 2100 years. At Arya Bbata*s epoch in 
455 A. D., as the Vernd Equinox wi% in the I'irsc 
Point of Mesh a, and as there are six RosJi between 
Kanni and Mesha, the Venial I’lCjuinox in Kenni 
should have been between 24200 and laioo ]i, c. 

If an intermediate date of 13600 ». c. is raken, 
a relation between the beghuiing of Svayainbhuva 
rtnd the beginning of Solar Kali os fixed by Arya 
23 hats can he cstabiished. 

The Past Manus according to ilic Puranw aiv 
five, and it Is stated that their petiuds were in 
$ucession, indicating a lapse of five Manvantaras 
between the beginning of Svayaivibhwva l',poch 
and the beginning of the Ohakshusha <jr Vaivasvata 
epoch. Thia lapse cif time can he fixed if it is 
known what a Alfinvantara is or how many years 
constitute a hfanvantara. Astronomers give a ciuc 
CO tills. nic Hindu Almanac gives the ^^anvadi 
of the second ^fanu Sraroclta as falling a month 
after the epoch-making day of bvayambhuva. Tlic 
epoch-making day or Svaroclta is the 12th I.unar 
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day in the luoar month of Kartika. If the Svaro- 
cita i^ch had also cocomcnced from the Vernal 
Equinox, between this epoch and the Svayamb- 
huva epoch there is an incct^ of days, oc the 
VciuaJ Equinox Ijavc chajigcd its posidon by 50 
degrees showing a lapse of a 700 years. This gives 
the period of a Man van tors as a too years. Hence 
tire prevalance of the first five Manvantaxa periods 
can be fixed as follows 

Svayanibhuva Period : From 15,^00 to xi»joo b.c. 
Svatocita „ „ „ 11,500,, 

XJttama „ „ „ 9400 „ 7,>oo „ 

Tamosu „ „ 7,500 „ 5,100 „ 

Rftivaia „ „ 5,100 „ j.ioo „ 

The last of these dates 5,100 or 5x01 b.c. is the 
date fixed by Ary a Bhata for the beginning of 
Solar Kali Bra. 'i he Solar Kali Is living era, the 
date of which is even now maintained by the 
Hindu astronomers even in number of days- A 
perusal of the Hindu Almanac will show chat the 
number of da^s chat had passed on the day of the 
Vernai Equinox in i95Swfts 1647841 and that 
in 19j 9 will be T848107. 

Thus the long forgotten past in tradition is 
linked with the living present by means of Manvan- 
caras. Who has done it ot when it was done is 
not known. The astronomical activities in India 
have been tremendous, even before and after Acya 
Bhata. Arya Bhata's weeks will indicate that, 
though he took his observations at the observa- 
tocy at Ujiain, Malwa, he based his calculatioos on 
the position of stars in Lanka, Ceylon. He hailed 
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from Kusumapura, in Patna, and be docs j^or ap¬ 
pear to have been to i^mka. Even if Uc Iiad been 
CO Lanka, Jic would not have seen any observatory 
in Lanka as there was none in his day, 'i'iie obser¬ 
vatory which he refers to was at die Tiqgaror, 
which according to the Tamil tradirion disappear¬ 
ed when the iond beyond CIcj'lixi became sulimerg¬ 
ed under the sea, 

Many flatcononiicftl works existed hefote tlio 
days of Ary a Bhata, and some after him, T)ic 
iinpoftanr works before him arc those that are in 
die name of Brahma, Soura, Vasistlw, and pro!)abfy 
those by Paullsa and Roninka. Because of the 
foreign touch in the names of the lost two, 8t>ine 
scholars are of opinion diat I^uHsa was a Greek 
and Roniaka was a Roman, and they thereby 
establish foreign influence in Hindu Astron<Hny. 
But long before the Greek and even Babyloidou 
development in astronomy, the Indians would 
appear to have made great strides in this science. 
This will be evident from the Vishnu Pumiia where 
certain aicrononiic details arc given by Pasasarn, 
who calls hiinseif father nf Vyasa, wliich itself 
should indicate rhat he lived about looo h. c. 

Parasara says to bis disciples gathered rcnnul 
him at Nainusaiaiiya that rlic sccliar system is 
centred on Dhruva (North Pole Star). “To Dhruva 
ore attached the Planets and the stars including 
those of the Asccrisms and the Lunar ISCansions. 
They all move in their respective orjjiis being 
kept in their places by their respective bands of 
ether. As many arc these so many arc ethereal 
Cords by wliich they arc fastened to Dhruva. As 
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Ulcy turn round they cause the Pole Star to re¬ 
volve. As the oilman goes round the spindle and 
makes it revolve, so the celestial bodies suspended 
hy the ethcirtil cords arc also whirled round the 
centre, 'riw substance of the ethereal cord is 
called ‘Pravftha* because it bears along the orbs 
(iUc a disc of fire driven by an octial wheel.*' 

Tj> the aneiewt Hindus even the Pole Star 
sva« not stationai^. Its displacement about three 
decrees from its original position now is an cstn- 
hliahcd fact. They, unlike others, never thought 
ihflt (he ^un was stationary. Hence they included 
the Sun among the sc\'cn iicUms, or Planets, They 
observed the movements of ail the Grilus and 
determined the period of tintc taken by each for 
one complete revolution. Their estimate Itas been 
accurate enough. They even obacived the pro¬ 
gress of the shadows cast by the Sun aud the 
Ivloun on each other and even now keep a record 
of their day-to-day progress, wliich enables them 
to ascertain beforehand both the solar and lunat 
eclipses. These shadows they designated as Rahu 
an cl Kctu, which completes the number of their 
nine Grihas. 

l^arnsara’s description of the I-ittlc Bear is il¬ 
luminating. He calls it a Celestial Porpoise, 
Dhuwa is poised or fitted to the tail end of the 
celestial porpoise, 'flic four stars on its tdlarc Agni, 
Mahendra, Kasyapaand Dhruva. The tlircc others 
of the group arc Asvln, Varuna, and Aryamar. 
These scars according to him never set. He des¬ 
cribes the Sun’s path to the rim of cart wheel, the 
short cfld cjf its pole as if fixed on the Pole Scar. 
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He divides the astral regions into Bve spheres, 
nanidy, (;) the Bhu-lok-a, the spiierc o/ the Barth, 

S thc Bhavat-Ixjka, tlic sphere of tlic Grahas or 
nets, (i/i) Mahat-Loka, the sphere of Dhtuva, 
(iv) and fv) Tapoloka beyond Dhinvft-loka and 
Satya-Loka beyond the Satya-J.oka. They tried 
even to give the radius c)f these spheres In tlic 
units of Yojanas. But these cuniKJt he rested for 
accuracy, as we arc still trying Co lix the spheres 
of only sojnc of tliem. They have noticed even 
die slow motion of earth in winter months. 

The Planets tic the Grihas with wliich they 
were J11U9C concerned were Ravi (Sun\ Sotua 
(Moon), Mangal (Mars), Budlia (Mercury), Guru 
nupitar), Sukm (Venus), and Sani (Saturn). The 
Dcavidians still keep their old names for most of 
these planets, Njayar for the Sun, Tinkal for 
the Sloon, Cova for Mars, Vyaza for Juptcar, 
which CO oil appearance are older names, 'iHicsc 
names they Iwve given to chcii Week Days. Vet 
some arc of opinion that the cycle of weeks and 
the names of the respective days the IIIndus have 
borrowed from the West. 

The Hindus have known about the rotation of 
the Hactli, long before it was appreciated in the 
West. Parasaca says to his disciples, ‘*0 Mai trey a, 
while in one continent the Sun shines at mid-day, 
in the opposite continent it will be nifd-nighc'* 
rising an 3 setting thus take place at all seasons 
and arc opposed in diftetnt clircctious and intcc- 
juediate points in the hori;!on.^* They had known 
chat the Moon was not aclf-luminaty. In a pcijni- 
tivchymn the Sun is praised for making the Moon 
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Visible by iDcans of his rays at liking un it. Suiya, 
or the rays of the Sun, is described jn Vcdic hymns 
as constantly bcii^g wooed by the Moon. In fecah- 
man the bride is made to re()rcsent 

Surya and rhe Rroom the Moon. The atwiniuenc 
of rhe imcicni; Indians in asiconomy could be 
induced even from these few in stances. 

Ir should, Iniwcver, be mcniioncd here that 
I he commencing dares of the next three Manvanra- 
ras do not indicate that they were bc^jun when the 
Ventral Kquinox was in successive Rasis. The 
ihicd nud the fourth would appear to have begun 
from the Winter Sol as tie from which they stand 
third and fourth positions, tod the fifth would 
appear to have commenced from the Autumnal 
Equinox from which it occupies the fifth position. 

However, at it has become evident that a Man- 
vantara is a period of aioo years, at least according 
to one usage of the world, it may be investigated 
what a Yuga is. Yuga, like ManvanUta, is used 
to denote various cvcies of years. According to 
Kautilya’s Aftha Sastra, it can be used to denote 
even a cycle of five years. Tlic chrouologists used 
ir to denote a cycle of one thousand years. The 
Vuraoic authors at times used it to indicate a cycle 
of 12,000 years. In cacli case the cycles arc count¬ 
ed Krita or Kali, Dvapurn, Ticta and so on, which 
do not indicate anything mote than 1,11,111 dc c. 
But a Yuga literally means two or a couple, There- 
fore it be used to Indicate a couple ofManvantatas 
as well. A couple of Manvantaras clicn will Indi¬ 
cate 4200 years. 
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Now, the Hindu Calendar gives the 9th. o£ 
Kweika as the beginning o£ Treta Yuga or IIT 
Yoga. We have already seen that the II 01 Kaicika 
as the beginning of the Svarocita Manvanrara. If 
this slight difiercncc in the numl>c£ of days 1$ 
omitted, the beginning of Svarocita can l>c taken 
as the beginning of Treta Yuga. ’J’licn the l«gin- 
ning of Dvapaia Yoga will !« the beginning of 
Tamasa hlanvanmta or 7,500 n. 0. On the same 
basis the beginning of Vaivasvata Manvantara or 
Kali Yuga will be 5100 ». c., which is nothing 
i^ut Che beginning of lUU era. 

Tlxece are ocher instances in the Mindu Calendar 
by means of which a Yuga can be shown as a cycle 
of 4,200 years. Theb^uuiing of Knta Yu^ is 
given as 5td, Vaisakha, which Is designated os 
Akshaya Tririya, or everlasting or ever to be 
remembered Triciya or the third day of Vaisakha. 
Along with ic if a date given for the beginning 
of I>apara Yuga as 50th of Magh is taken, it 
will show chat the interval between the two is two 
months or equivalent of 4200 years* But it should 
be pointed out that this Dvapim is not the same 
as the previous one. This Krita is not the same 
as the Kali. It can be correct only if the computa¬ 
tion is made from the Winter Solstice ana not 
from the Vernal Equinox. As stared before 
tlicre were those in India who commenced the 
New Year from the Ventral Equbox as well as 
from the WiAter Sblsticc. The astronomers have 
recorded both or all the practices. It should be 
remembered dial Indian Almanac is an integrated 
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one, and not of any pforticulat j^coup, who happen¬ 
ed to be a parHcular area. 

Now just as the Manvamaras arechccUedby 
means of the Yogas, the Yugas can be clicckcd by 
means of a correct apprcc:atio/i of the names 
given to two etas, Vikeamaditya and Saka. 
Tlic Vikeamaditya era is supposed to have 
been introduced king Viktamaditya and 
Saka era hy Saka king KanisUka. Viktamaditya 
era began from ^7 ji. c, and the Saka eta from 78 
A. n. But the historians have not so far found a 
king who might have lived at the Viktamaditya 
epoch. As to Kanishka too there arc difHicuUles. 
As to the date of the accession of Kanishka, who 
is presumed to have introduced this area to celeb¬ 
rate his accession to the throne, there is no unani¬ 
mity among the historians. According to Dr. Fleet 
Kanishka ascended the throne in 58 u. c. Accord¬ 
ing to Bhandatkac it took place in 278 a. s. 
Vincent Smith, after weighing all the prons and 
cons,says, “Kanishka, then, maybe assumed to 
have succeeded Khadphisii II, to whom presum¬ 
ably he was related, in or about 78 a. d. “It is on 
the presumption that Kanishka, the Saka leader, 
invaded In^a. But his invasion itself is a doubtful 
point as some arc of opinion t]m it was his father, 
Khadphisis, who invaded India. 

However, whoever introduced these eras, the 
one who introduced the Viktamaditya epoch deter¬ 
mined that on chat date Kali eta fiad completed 
5044 years, and the one who was responsible for 
Saka era determined that at that epoch Kali era 
had completed 5179 years. The numbec of years 
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thus determiacdis in conforiwhy with 3600 years 
for the beginning of Kali given by Arya Bhata in 
49$) A. D. It is evident from this that nil the three 
have had their eyes on Kali as a landmark. It 
\pas already shown how the beginning nf Kali as 
fixed by Arya Bhata sj'uchconised with the beginn¬ 
ing of the Manvantaras, the dates of which wen* 
fixed by liim or not. Similatlv, had the epneh- 
makers of the Vikrama anti J^nka eras ihmighr of 
connecting their respective etas witli sonic other 
epoch» Manvantara of Vuga, they waM have 
done so. 

It has been an age-long practice among the 
astronomers to connect two events by means of 
certain madc-iip words. For instance, on the 
Malabar Coast they connect ihc years of Kali 
with the years in Kollani era, by means of ihc 
codc-woref “Tatalangam” or “Cliaradhala”. Both 
mean the same number, as \vc sec when wc 
decipher them, The number of years in K oil am era 
plus the number teprcscniccl by these codc-wfjrds 
give the equivalent number of years in Kali. 

Tlie number is made up of numerical values 
given to the letters, of the alphal>ct and by reading 
the numbers in rci^ersc order, The nunictical 
values for ihc letters arc ? 

1234567890 
Ka Kiia Ga Gha Mga Cba Cha ]a ]ha NJO 
Ta Thfi Da Dha Na Th Tha Da Dlia Nn 

and so on* 


*For the rest please see Appendix IT. 
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When these values are given, for instance, Cara- 
dhala becomes 6 a 9 3, and when it is read in re¬ 
verse order it gives the number 3926. When this 
is added on to any yeat of Koilara eta it gives the 
equivalent number of years in Kali. 

When the word Viktamadltyais treated in this 
manner it would give the number 8, j a 4, But 
l>cforc treating Saka in this fashion»its real name 
should be used. It Is SaJivahana. It came to be 
called Sakft for it mfi greatly used by the Saka kings 
of Ccniral India. SaUvahana would mean 8,437. 
Suppose, the astronomer, who determined that Kali 
had completed 3179 years at the beginning of liis 
epoch, l\ad desired to commemorate that date with 
reference to another datum say a Yuga or Manvan- 
tarft, he could not have done better by the use of a 
code-word in the time-honouted fashion. It seems 
it is exactly that he had done. Bv adding 8»437 to 
3 * 79 * ii 6 z 6 years. As tlie date of this epoch 
was 78 A. D., from this figure 78 should be dcjuct- 
cd to get its equivalent number of years in Chris¬ 
tian era. Its equivalent in Christian era is 11 , 
5$^ D* C. We have already seen that the beginning 
of Tieata Yuga was II, 500 s. c. Evidently it was 
thcTretaYuea that the astronomer had in view 
as a landmacK or datum to count backward at the 
cpod\ of Saliwahana. 

Similarly it will be seen that it was the same 
Treta Yuga which the astronomer of the Vikeama- 
ditya era had also in view. Though the dificrence 
between Vikramaditya and Treta Yuga should be 
less than that of the Salivahana by 135 years, the 
word Vikfitmaditya indicates a greater number, 
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But chi3 discrepancy will disappear if it is taken 
that the author of the Vikeamaoityn epoch count¬ 
ed back the number of Years to Treta in Chand* 
tflma or Lunar years, and the author o( Sallvaliana 
epoch counted back the number in Solar years► 

This may also indicate that Northern hul fa 
followed a Lunar calentlac, fliough accurate lii 
itself, but that they did not take notice of 
Solar computation until Salivahann epoch, or they 
did not introduce their Luni-Solar computation 
until this period. Ic must be then rhnt they intro¬ 
duced ‘A^hi-Nasa* and other tlcviccs to synchro¬ 
nise the lunar with the solar calenders- Alauh 
Mela, Kumbha Mela and Ardh-Kumbha Mela cele¬ 
brations would ap )ear to have been introduced 
to drive home to t le people the importance of this 
change. It should be noticed that these Mclas are 
not celebrated in the South and all the places r>f 
Mela celebrations arc in the North. The chief of 
them are Allahabad and Plat id war. Nasik is 
also one of them, but it could be accounted for 
when it is realised that it was at Ujiain not far 
from Nasik that this calendar reform was cflcctcd. 

But who was reaponsible for this reform ? Ic 
could not have been Kanishka ; if ever he invaded 
India at all, his conquest did not extend ro Malva. 
The Satavalianas from the South who cxtcndetl 
their conquest to Malwa and Maghdha would 
appear to have been responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Saka era. They must have extended 
the Solar calendar to tlie North, evidently for the 
efficiency of administration, as tlic Biidsh intro¬ 
duced the English calendar for the same puepme. 
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Even ac this date tUcy did not go ad ho( at 
the lefotm. Tlicy did not count the year ftom 
the Vernal Equinox as the Southerners were doing. 
They began to count tlic Salivahana year from 
the New Moon in the solar month o£ dhaitra by 
retaining the New Moon traditions of tlic North. 
As the enocli-making day of this era was Tuesday, 
the third Match, it could be presumed that then 
the Vernal Eqviinox was at the New hioon or 
near about. 

I’he introduction of the Vikramaditya era 
would appear to have had only a partial success. 
The West Indians did not agree to the commencc- 
ing date for the Viktamaditya year, The Notth 
Indians counted the year ftom the Full Moon of 
Chaitta and the West Indians counted from the 
New Moon of Kattika, a procedure that is still 
being followed. This difference indicates provin¬ 
cial differences even at that date. It may also 
indicate a kind of group difference and attempt at 
unity. The Nagac Brahmans of Gujarat still 
celebrate the New Year on the First of Kutika. 
Tliough some of them claim to be the first Aryan 
invaders of India, the name Pandya among them 
needs investigation as this name has a south 
Indian touch about it, Pandya is the name among 
the Kccalias foe the Tamil country. 

The West Indian practice is io conformity with 
that of Tretft Yuga, while the North Indian way 
of commencing from Chaitia will show their con¬ 
cern for the vernal Eouinox. The west Indians 
would appear to have followed the Mohenjo-daro 

5 
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traditions, ns a scrutiny of the Mohenjo-daro seals 
cannot but make one vondet whether the Mohenjo- 
daro people did commence the New Year when 
the Vernal Equinox was in Tulam Rasi, 

However might it be, the main objcci; of the 
asifofiomers at the Viktamaditya, and Salivahana 
epochs would appear to have been to refer back 
to Kali and Trera Yuga, At a later epoch, Aiyn 
Bhacta did the same, when he fixed (he beginning 
of Kali 3 600 years earlier. Thusir can be safely 
presumed that the Yugas and hfonvaiuarns that 
the Puranic authors speak of were not mytlilcal 
ages; but they were cycle* of years based on 
ascionomicnl events. Vicwcti in this light the 
name given to ^faml Vaivaswata, is most significant 
as it means son of the Sun. Is it not the Sun which 
measures rime for us P 2 s it not the Sun which 
enables us to determine the years, the cycles of 
years centuries, Yogas or Manvantm P 

The Manvar^tftra that staiida In the name of 
Manu Vaivasvata or Chakshutha, however, lierftlds 
a new era, namely, Kali, that has commenced in 
310T fi. c Kail IS a still living era, and as such 
it has a reality that cannot be denied. Though 
the Puranic cKronoJogy may not go so far as this, 
there is a regular genealogy which begins with 
Ikahvaloi, who is said to be a son of Manu Vaivas* 
vata. But Mann Chakshnsha, who is said to be a 
contempotary of Valvasvats, has a genealogy for 
himself. His genealogy is traced from Uttanapada, 
who is said to be the second son of Prayavarta. 

Uttanapada had two^wives, Sutachi and Suniti. 
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Suruchl was his favourite, jii'id het sou wMUttama» 
who inbeiitedh is fathci*s kingdom. Suruchi*s son 
was Dhruva, after whom the North Pde Star Is 
named. Dhruva’s sons were Sishti and Bhavya. 
Sishti had five sons ; Ripu was one of them, Rlpu 
“begot upon Vrihal, a laighly effulgent son named 
(^bakshusha, who again begot Manu Chakshusha 
on lavish katani of tUc race ci Vaiuna.*' On Na^ 
linl.i, a daughter of Vairaj, ^faou Chflkshusba begot 
ten sons, and tliey were Uru, Putu, Satadyurana, 
Tapashcr, Satyavak, Kavi Agbistotna, Atiratra, 
Sudyumna, and Abhimanyu. Uru begot onAgneyi 
six sons, Anga, Sumanas. Savit, Kricu, Angiras and 
Siva. Anga had a son named Vena. “'Hie Rishis 
rubbed his tight hand, and from his arm sprang a 
famous king, Vainya, who was celebrated as Pritha 
for milking the earth for the advantage o£ his sub¬ 
jects." This is according to Parastta*? narrative as is 
given in fbe Vishnu Purana, ‘'Tliis genealogy of 
Chakshusha and bis descendants being differenc 
from that of the descendants of Vaivasvflta, and 
VaivasvataancI Cbakushasiia beiog contemporaries 
evidently indicates the presence of two racial de¬ 
ments side bj side, which may be called Chakshu¬ 
sha and Vflivfisvata elements. If the Vaivasvata 
dement happen to be (he descendants of the Agni- 
dhras, who in rhe remote past occupied the whole 
of India, the Chakshusha dement should be con¬ 
sidered as new-comers. If it is so whefc could 
they have come from ? 

Did they come by land or sea ? The Chakshu¬ 
sha genealogy itself may give the answer, In this 
genealogy, Manu Chakshusha is stated to be the 
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SOA of Pushkaranj of the tace of Varunas. Now 
Vanina is the sea-god, and Poshaia is one of the 
seven D^ipas, the sovereignty of which was con¬ 
ferred on Sftvala, one of the sons of Praynvartn, 
the son of l^nu Svayambhova. As this shows 
ChakshushaU connection wi.*h the sea and a Dvjpns 
(Island) in the Southern Sea, llie Chaksliusha ele¬ 
ment in the racial make-up of India should be 
considered as having come by the sen and not by 
land. This conclusion fits in well with the opinion 
of the anthropologists, who hold chat the Ait^tro- 
loid element in the Indian racial make-up come by 
the sea. 

Further it should be noticed that the ancestry 
of Qialcshusha is taken back to Uctanapada, who 
is said to be a second son of Prayavarca, son of 
Manu Svayambhuva. This will inmeate the ethnic 
relation that once existed between Chakshusba and 
Vaivasvata iace$» though It may have been some 
ten thousand years before the common period 
attributed to them. 

The xenons that these new-comers first occupi¬ 
ed In India can also be ascertained. From the 
Puranas it will be seen chat the regions associated 
with Satadymanas, and Angas constituted Assam, 
Bengal, Orissa, and SouAern Bihat. It is in these 
regions tliat the Australoids ate sdll traceable. 

The antlifopoiogists divide the Austric races 
into two, the Austric and Austroncsian, the fonuer 
comprising the Munda, Mon-Khmer, Khasi and 
Nicobar groups; while the Austroncsian comprise 
the Indonesian, Malanesian and Polynesian. Hence 
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it can be judged from what regions tlie Cliakshusha 
element has come to India. If they came from 
Poshkara Dvipa» tins Dvipa should be where the 
Austroncsians have came. The Vedic god Vaiuna 
muse also have come from there. Vatanais a sea- 
god. So he must have been a god of a sea-going 
people. It should also be observed that he was not 
worshipped by any one of the groups chat arc 
mentioticd under the past Manus. 

Among the Chakshusha element many famous 
names can be traced, the natnes of those who made 
the ancient history of India. The nances of Urn, 
Pufu, Sudyumna, Kavi, Angs, Ktitu, Angirosa and 
Vena have already been mentioned. Among 
these, Sudyumna will be found as a con tempo taty of 
Ikshavaku. The Purus will be found as havjna tal«n 
thcii origin through an unconventional uliance 
between oudyumna and a princess of the Iksluivaku 
line. Angirasas were Rislu famous in the Athoiva 
Veda, ana more especially in the Rig Veda. Vena 
will be found among those who first conceived 
Brahma as a god over and above all other Vedic 
gods. Ktihi and Ksve or Kapi will be found 
among the Rishis, who ate said to have come from 
a sacrificial fire lit by Brahma in the presence of 
Siva. The rest of the six Rishis who ate said to 
have come from the same sacrificial fire were 
Bhtigu, Pulasfya, T^laha, Angirasa, Marichi and 
Atri. If the names of these and their descendants 
are omitted from the Paranas, dieir bulk will be 
reduced to less than half. 

The descendants of Manu Vaivasvata were i— 
(I) the Ikshvakus of Ayodhya on the banks of the 
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liver Saraju, («) the Ntigas who were on thchjinks 
of the Yamuna, {tit) the Dhtishtas who occupied 
Ball!ike, which according to tlic Siva Purana was 
Balk, (/V) the Saiyatis of Anarta (Gujarat and pro¬ 
bably Sindh), {p) Che Narj$antyaa whose offsprin>» 
arc said to have been theSakas ; (w) the Pwinsus 
whose whereabouts cannot be traced, (wV) die 
Nftbhagaa who occupied tlic country cast of 
Ayodhya, which came to he called Vaisalt In hucc 
days, (w;7) the Karusas, wlio oceupic<i the SoutliC('n 
regions including Kewa and probably ex rending 
further south, and {ix) the Prasaclhraa, who- 
occuplccl the regions between rlvjsc of rhcTkshva- 
kua and the Saryataa. This iiicludcs the whole cpf 
North India, except those pans that were under 
the occapaiion ot Chakshusha descendants, and 
extended far into Ccmial Asian regions. As there 
were only two racial elements in Jambu Dvipaat 
that time, and one has been found to con rain 
Chakshusha or Austric element all tlio test should 
be Diavidian or proto-Dravldian. The distribu¬ 
tion of all of India between the dcsccndanls nf 
Agnidhar has already been mentioned, and the 
archcaologJsts arc of opinion that the Indus-Valley 
people were Dtavidians ; hence it could be that 
nil of North India was occupied by the Dravidians 
once upon a time, and they progressed towards 
the Central Asia on or before tlic beginning of 
tlic Vaivasvata Manvaiuara, OC 31001 !. c. 


CHAMTliU III 


ON THE EVE OF THE VAIVASVATA 
MANVANTAUA 

The cultural aud matcfial attainment of Jumbu 
Dvipaon the eve of Vaivasvata Maavaotara may 
be gau«d from the archcaologlcal findings from 
the Indus Valley, To the surprise of all, Mohenjo- 
daro excavations have revealed a very high standard 
of civilisation, widely existed about 3000 u, c. 
The Indian or the Vedic civilisation bad not been 
taken beyond 1000 b, c. The Vedic civilization, 
as could be judged from Che Vedas, was rural. It 
showed a stage when wise men Uvot in mud huts 
with bamboo and thatch roofing. Even now the 
majority of the people in India live in bouses that 
ace notfot removea in design and construction. 
While beside them there arc the Taj in Agra, 
Juma Mas fid in Delhi and the temples ofStiran. 
gam and Madura, Likewise, there is no reason to 
believe that even ducing Veic days there were no 
big towns like Ayodhya and Dwacaka whidi may 
have excelled in their planning and architecture 
futures. 

The date of Mohenjo-daro culture is often 
placed as low as 2900 b. c., while its contempo¬ 
rary culture of Sumer is dated 3600 n. c. and char 
of Egypt 3300 B. c, centuries, however, must 
have been taken for die development of a culture 
that was found at the 2900 b, c. level of Mohenjo- 
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daro. Mohcnjo-dflfo exhibits a high order i>f 
commercial, industrial and civic dcvclupmunu 
Seals of Mohenjo-dafo origin chat u'Cee found at 
Susa will indicate the extent of their trade, though 
there is no reason to believe that it did nor extend 
to ^ypt of the Dynastic period when tlK7huilc 
the Pvffljnids, In face the orientation of the IV- 
tflmicls flndMustazfls show a sinnlatity rf> the arclii- 
tectural prij;cip}es adhered to hy tljc civic arclii* 
tccU of Mohenjo-dftro. Their industrialists HcoureJ 
the countries ail round for mw materials. They 
got copper from Baluchiscan, Afghanistan or Raj- 
putana. Tin they got probably from Khcravait, 
Asia Minor through Sunier, Chopper they used foj: 
daggers^ knives, hacclicrs, sickles, chisels domes- 
tie utensils. Copper foe domestic utensils had 
been the chief material in India till the age <if 
cast iron and aluminum. Tlicy made bronze hy 
an alloy of copper and tin, and by it they inanu- 
fftcturci bard-cutting tools, cliiscla and razors. 
No use of iron by them has been traced ; even if 
they had used that metal, no trace of them could 
have been possible due to the pcculiai: climatic 
condition, ttac prevailed once in the Indus Valley, 
The use of iron even by the VecUe period is sup¬ 
posed to have been unknown. Yet at any rate in 
the ninth century n. c. persons with the name of 
icon, namely, Ayosa Angiras could be traced. Ayasa 
weans iron, and Ayasa may even have been the 
root from which the word iron Im derived. 

The artisans of Mohcnjo-daco used their hard- 
made tools to shape the stones hard and soft, 
The average thickness of savins they used was 
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0025 of ivn ioch* Laiicelot Hogben says that the 
dvilisacioD of a nation should be judged by the 
fineness of the instrument they used, and the smallest 
divisions on thcii ineasating-tod. Now 0*025 of an 
Inch is equal to 0*03535 of an Angola. An Angola, 
that -was based on the average width 0/ the knuckle 
of the middle finger of the human hand, has been 
the standard measure in India from dme immemo¬ 
rial, and if one is to judge from the divisions on a 
broken piece of mcasuring-tod found in Hatappa, 
it could DC presumed that the Indus valley artisans 
used the Indian standard measure, which is still 
u.sed in remote villages in the country. 

They used kiln-burnt bricks in the construction 
of the houses, public buildings, pavements and 
sewers, They made radiating bricks for the rim 
and rings of their wells. Sir joha hfarshall, when 
he saw tlic excavations at Mohenjo-daro, felt that 
he was standing somewhere in the outskirts of Bir¬ 
mingham. Earnest Mackay, another arcliaeologist, 
says that the city of Mohenjo-daro was not ol an 
haphazard growth, but well laid out in accordance 
with some prearranged scheme, and it Is also 
clew that some definite civic authority existed for 
the purpose at that time. The streets there were 
found aligned from east to west or north to south 
to enable the north or south wind sweeping down 
a broad thoroughfare to suck stagnant air out of 
the smaller streets and lanes running at right angles, 
which would in turn amply ventilate. The skill that 
was used by the towQ-panners of Sumer at the 
contemporary period has been found fax inferior. 

Their artistic skill is well evidenced in the dc- 
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sign and cxcculion of the numerous swJs and 
statues found there. They had shown good lusic 
and skill in making ornaments and jcwclfcty. They 
used gold, lil^cr, copper plated with gold, blue 
faience, ivo^, ctirneliai^, jade and mu)tJ-coloured 
stones of various kinds as mediums for their execu¬ 
tion. The ornaments in India even tf>day will 
be found not fat remote from Indus Valley 
models. 

The dtftpcry round their figurines will indicate 
the efficiency achieved in the art of weaving aiul 
printing. 

These arc by no means meagre achicvcmciUR. 
They will indicate tlie standard of civilisation rhar 
the inhabitants of Jambu Dvipa attained by the 
begiooine of the period called by the Puranic 
authors, Vaivasvara Man van tar, ajid from which 
tlicy give dynastic details. 



PART II, DYNASTIC 

CICAPTBH I 

I. 'll lu blRW OF THE AILAS 

‘Vhc Dynastic jKriod in (hcTndicional Hiatoiy 
i>f Jndia begins with king lluh^’aktt on che chfone 
i>£ Ayodhya, which is now called Ava^ ot Oodlv 
'ilic town Ayodhya was on the left bank of the 
rivet Snrayu, oa it is even now. It is visited by 
thousands of pilgrims every yeas. Many places 
there are sacred to the aiemory of Rama^ wlio is 
considered to be an Avatar or incarnation of 
Vishnu, and as such they ace of abidir)g interest to 
the liindus. 

Ikshvaku's neighbours on the ease were the 
Nabhegfls, 00 the south the Karusas aod Satady- 
uninas, and on the west the Nogas, As stated 
before the Nabhagas aod the Nrigas were collateral 
grouM of Ikshvakus, vhiic the Karusas aod the 
Sataoyumanas were of a diHerent group. At this 
time, the king of the Nabhagas wasNaohanedishta 
and the king of the Satadmnoaa was Sudyumna. 
h has been a usual custom among the Puiaoic 
authors to designate all those who were against 
their favourites as Astuas, or demons. Hence one 
will £nd both Karusas and Satdyumnas are desig¬ 
nated Asuras, Koksbos or demons. Even late jn 
history they called the Buddhists Asuras. 

Asura originally would appear to have been a 
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classification accorduig to tbe nature of the indivi¬ 
duals. Both Agfii and Vafuna being rcJcntlcss 
gods, the Vcdic Rishis called them Asuras. Kvea 
relationship between individuals did not deter the 
Pucaoic authors from calling their eneiuies Asuras 
and their favourites Devas or gods. Srt Krishna 
was as a Deva, while hta mavcrml uncle Kamsa 
was an Asura. 

King llcshvaku had a brother named ]la. WIdle 
he was on a hunting expedition in the iomt jic 
happened to meet Sudyumna the Cldcf of the 
Saradyunines. Tiiey became friendly end in his 
company prince 11a developed all fcmninc diwactcr* 
iscicS; and gave birth to a son, who was Purucavas. 
Like every ciuld born in an unconventional man¬ 
ner, Pururavas had Co undergo many di/ficultics. 
According to the tribal custom, as is still prevalent, 
Satadyumnas or Sudyumna^s people did not accept 
him. 

Sudyumna had other sons, who divided their 
fatlici's kingdom between themselves. As Ila was 
born and brought up as a prince, with a stake 
in the state Vasistha, the royal priest intervened 
on behalf of Pururavas, and got him Vratisthan, 
which formed the centre of his kingdom. After 
the transformation info a woman ^ Ila came to be 
known as Hi. 

Hijs would appear to be a reasonable explana¬ 
tion about the birth of Pururavas Aila, Puiuravas 
the son of Ila. But when the descendants of the 
Puturavas became great and mighty, their genea¬ 
logy was given many twists and turns. It is said 
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that when unwittingly Ha hindered into a forest 
of Siva, one of the cdesdals, Budha, are son of 
the Moor, met her and he succumbed to her 
charms, and in consequence thereof Pururavas was 
bocn Thus Puiuravas being a grandson of the 
Moon, he and his dcsccodants claimed a lunar 
descent, probably when the descendants of Iksh* 
vnku claimed a solar descent. Then Hi is said to 
have become again a man. Sudyumna, by tlie 
favour of Siva, and as Sudyumna through an un¬ 
specified wife, procreated ^ree powerful sons, 
Udlaka, Gaya and ’^^natesva, became the 
rulers of Bengal, Bihar wid Orissa respectively. 
There are Instances of a child brought up as a 
boy becoming a girl or a man becoming a woman, 
but one becoming sdcctnativcljr mao and woman 
is on unheard of erent 

Purutavas, evidently on account of his uncon¬ 
ventional birA, had difficulties to overcome. He 
could neither get a wife nor $acn£cial fire. It 
would appear that even the liberal-hearted Vasistha, 
thepriest of Ayodhyt, was not willing to give 
him the sacrifidal fire. Bat he got a wife fioin 
the Gandharvas, a neighbouring tribe, gtouepd 
under one of the past Manus. He rescued a Gand- 
harva woman, Urvasi, while she was being abduct¬ 
ed. He instantly fell in iove with her. She lived 
with him for a period, and gave birdi co at least 
four sons before her own people traced her out 
and cook her back. Ibe women who had gone 
astray are still being tal^ back by ^eaborlgin^ 
tribes after a putification ccrcmODy, though this 
piiviiege is not exteoded to that offspring. (Among 
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the Oraons the purification ceremony is very 
simple; the woman should drink the hot blood 
of a sacrificed fowl; and she must give a feast tn 
the people of her community.) 

The partisans of the Chandra Vftmsi or Lunar 
Dynasty, had made her stay with Purutavas a 
period of 4000 years, probably in place of four 
years, and delegated Urva&i tn a liigSi position in 
Svacga (Keaven), as tlie chief of the four wives of 
India, named Utvasi, Menaka, Rantbha, and Tilo- 
tama. These four edestial maidens arc sene ncca- 
sionallv to die earth to disturb the meditation of 
the RtKshasflS 01 great sages, for fcac of them get¬ 
ting too strong by their Tapas, or austerity. 
Menaka was sent to Visvamitra, she by her 
charms enticed him and made him the father 
of her daughter Sakuntala, the heroine of the 
famous drama of Kalidasa, The demons like 
Nsi'akasura and Havana who did similar austerities 
were invariably worshippers of Siva who u ould at 
the end appear before them and give whatever 
boons were demanded of him. 

Two sons of Pururavas, Ayu and Amavasu, 
became kings of two countries j Ayu established 
himself fim 2 y at Pratisthan, while Amavasu parcel¬ 
led out Kanyakubja (Kanauj) as a separate kingdom 
for himself, It was in the family of Kanyakubja 
that the great Rishi Visvamitra, the reformer of 
the Vedic religion, was born. He would appear 
to be the author of Gayatri, the sacred hymn of 
Dvija baptism- 

Ayu’s son was Nahusha and his son was 
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Yayati ^both tdcd Pratisthan. Nahusha the 
saaifidal fire t'rom the Gandharvas, and Brihaspari 
became his priest* Brihaspati is one of the stars 
of the Great Bear, which in India is called Saptar- 
sbisS. There is a small and very indistinct star 
called Aruncibatl by the side of Bfihaspati; if one 
could see it with naked eyes, jc is believed that he 
or she will have no deatl; for seven years. The 
sage Btibflspali Is called the preceptor of the Devas 
(p:nd$). In the Pumnas it will be seen that those 
who were the descendants of the Pufuravas and 
their allies are often referred to as while 
theif enemies ate refereed to as Danavas or Asatas^ 
Nahusha is mentioned in the Rig Veda hymns t 
Book i*}() along with Ils, and also in BookV. ti 
where he is mentioned as the Father and Creatoc 
of the God Agni, whicli evideo dy refers to his 
achievement in securing the sacrificial fice from the 
Gandharvfts. During the days of Nahusha, many 
battles are said to have been fought between the 
Devas (gods) and Danavas (Asuras). No doubt 
flic Devos were the Allas, and who the Danavas 
were may become cleat from his sotv Yayati’s 
exploits. 

Yayati fought many battles with the Dana^'a 
king, Vrishaparva, probably the king of the n^gh- 
bouriog kingdom of Karusa. Vtishapatva was 
assisted by his priest Sukra, who Is said to have 
known the secret of raising the dead to life. The 
Deva priest Briliflspati bad not known this secret; 
so he sent his son ICacha as a student to the hermi¬ 
tage of Sukra, to get the secret. While he was 
at the hermitage, Sukta’s daughter Bevayani fell 
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in love with htm; and through hex he obtained 
the secret and returned to his father, Thus pro¬ 
bably when both the parties were ^ually equip¬ 
ped, peace was declared, all hostilities were stop¬ 
ped, and Vrishasparxva’s daughter Sarmislitlia, was 
given in marriage to Yayafi, who married Suki a’s 
ocautifnl daughter Devayani as well. 

Sukra’s name is still clicrlshed; and liu is r>ficn 
quoted as a great author)^ Jn art and archUceiure. 
Su kra* 8 cousin, Bhfltgavady ft vena was the precep¬ 
tor and brother-!n-law of S^aryatft, king of Anaria 
(Gujrat), 

Yayati’s mwrlflgc with Sarmistha was a dipitv 
matic one, while his marriage with Devayani was 
a love match. These inatiiftgcs, however, brought 
the battle between the Devas and Danavas to an 
end. King Vrisluiparva does not appear to have 
had ony sons to succeed him, hia kingdom went 
to his daughter, Sarmislitha or was taken over by 
Yayati. Ytyatl became very powerful and ex¬ 
tended his kingdom far and near, but avoided his 

E owerful neighbour, Ayodhya, and the colkccml 
ingdoma of Kanyakubja and Kasi, The latter 
was founded by Kshatravardha, another son of 
Nahusha, and the former by Aroavasu, ft son of 
Pururavas. Yayati extended his kingdom mainly 
towards the north-west along tlie river Yamuna. 
He is one of the six great Chakravnrtis or emperors 
mentioned in the Paranas. 

After his death his empire was paicellcd 
out between his five sons. He had three sons 
through Sarmisrha, namely, Druhyii, Anu and 
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Putu; anti through Dcvayani two sons, Yadu and 
Turvftsu. Pucu, (King the favourite of his father, 
and having stayed always wiih him at Pratisthan 
and acted for me father in his old age, establish¬ 
ed himself /irmly at l^ratisrhan. But the other 
sons, wlio wtjuld appear to have been acting as 
viceroys during the father's regime, established 
themselves as kings In their respective provinces* 
Thus one will find Tucvdhu as kirjg at Karusa 
country, Af\u as the ruler of a kingdom on the 
banks of the Yamuna. Yadu in the region of 
the Chambal, and Druhyus in the north-west, 
north of the Yadavas anc( west of the Anui, all 
ruling independently of each other. The Alias 
Imvc shown a tendency to separate themselves 
ftom the mother country; consolldatiojt of the 
empire was not one of their weaknesses. On the 
(^thei hand, the princes of Ayodhya have always 
shown a great attachment to the mother coantcy, 
and a desire CO rule from their capital, and great 
rcsjjcct for the head of the family. Hence their 
uninteriupicd genealogy and traditions. The rule 
r>f the Iksvakus was ^ways constitutional, aided 
by public opinion as expressed by Munis or 
wise men, who were also their priests. 

Puru was succeeded by his son Janamejaya, 
who may be called Janamejaya i, as there arc two 
more Janamejayas m this line. Puru genealogy 
gives the names of twelve more kines. The last 
ones mentioned in this line ate &tinata and 
Tamsu. After Tamsu the genealogy completely 
stops. Some great calamity must have befallen 
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this kingdom. The main reason for this disappeat- 
ance can be attributed to t)ic expansion of the 
Yadayas towards the cast. A similar fnic would 
appear to have befallen the Ami kingdom as well, 
but their genealogy continued even after the 
Yadavft invasion, indicating tl\at though the Anus 
lost their independence, the family continued to 
exist. In this line Puranjaya was the contcnipoc* 
ary of Tamsu. But the Anus rose again under 
their great leader, Sivi, though it was some smxn 
generations later. For the complete disappearance 
of the Purus, there may have been a second 
leason. 

It may have been due to the destruction of the 
Puiu capital, Pratlathan, by the flood waters of the 
Ganga. Fratisthan was on ihc left bank of the 
Ganga opposite Allahabad. Its site may have 
been the present Jhusl. The devaefation l>y the 
Ganga at this spot has been notorious. Hvery 
year during the^ood extensive erosions take place 
on either side, and after the flood the main stream 
changes its course. When during Akbar^s time 
the fort at Allahabad was built, it had to be pro* 
tected by means of a long and Iiigh embankment, 
which still gives protection to the right bank, but 
not any stability to the course of the main stream. 
Sri Rama visited Bharadvaja on his way to Dan* 
dakaranya, Then Bharadvnja*s Asram was oi^ 
the right bank, the site of which is about two miles 
iolaod fi:om Akbar’s embankment. It must have 
been due to devastation caused by the flood that 
Pratisthan was evacuated by the descendants of 
Pufu. However, some twenty-three generations 
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after Tamsu when Dushyanta, a scion r)f the Puru 
family came to power, he would appear to have 
fixed h« capital on the tight bank of the rivet, at 
or near the sire of the present Bharadvaj Ashtama 
neat (he university of Allahabad. 

The first Vadftva kingdom would appear to 
Itavc been established in the valley of tlxe Cajma- 
vati (fJiambal), Vetravari (Betwa) and Dukiimati 
fKefi). Tfoni tlicte the Yadavas expended in all 
directions. While the descendants of Yayati were 
making history, the descendants of Sudyumna 
in the south-eastern parts were establishing new 
kingdoms, hy avoiding fights between themselves 
and becoming pfospcrnvis. But little about their 
history is known ; thav must have also lud their 
Sutas and ^^agadhas, but their records would 
appear to have been lost; probably they w'cre not 
translated into Sanskrit. 

However, from the dawn of the Dynastic 
period, three groups of people would appear to 
have played an important part jo the mating of 
history. One group consisted of the Tkshvakus 
of Ayodliya and tlic Dhtishras of Vaisali, the 
second consisting of all Satadyumnas, and the 
third, the Alias ot the descendants of Pufuvavas 
Aiia. Some have equated the Alias with the 
Ary os. However, thcjf ethnic composition is not 
foreign unless the Safadyunmas of the Austroloid 
group are considered. 

Pargker after an exhaustive study of racial 
elements in ancient India, says, “The broad re¬ 
sult stands out clear that the Alia stock, which 
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begin in a small pricicipili^ ac AlUhabid, had 
dominated the whole of noxtA India and down to 
Vidarbha (Bciar), with the exception of the tlitcc 
Mflnnvft kingdoms of Ayodhya, Vidchn (w)ilch 
originally was a part of Ayodhya) and Vaisali; 
ana these had been indocnced by the Alias*’, and 
'*the Saudyumna stock would no doubt be the 
Munda race and its btnnch the Mcn«Khnicr folk 
in east” ; and the Manava stock held all the rest of 
India which “seems naturally to declare itself 
Dra vidian". 

It will be seen tbit he is right except In c>ne 
detail, He thinks that the Aila stock came from 
outside, through the mid-HimaJayan regions, 
through Almora and settled down In Allahabad. 
But he docs not explain why these Aila foreigners 
after crossing the hlimalayas had to come all the 
way to Allahabad to settle down. The land bet¬ 
ween Almora and Allahabad must have been 
wooded by forests and well watered by numerous 
rivers, and possessing some of the Ideal conditions 
for a new settlement. 


CHAPTEll U 


•ma BIRTH OF A LIMITED 
MONARCHY 

Ikshvoku, king of Ayodhyn, is said to liavc had 
several sons. In some Puranas it is stated that 
he had a hundred and one sons, of whom the eldest 
was Vikushi,and the second son was Nimi. Another 
vecsion is Aat he had one hundred and twenty- 
nine sons; fifteen of them reigned in countries 
north of the Meru and one hundred and fourteen 
reigned on the south of the Meru, In later texts, 
as stated before, Meiu is generally taken for the 
Maha Meru, the Himalayas; but if one will closely 
study the distribution of tribes descended from 
Agnidhra, it will be found chat 'Meru stood for 
the Vindhyas, and not fox the Himalayas, about 
which they had little infonnation. 'fo say that 
Ikshvaku had one hundred and twenty-nine sons 
who ruled over both sides of the Vindhyas is a 
eulogistic way of saying that the tribal group to 
which Ikshvaku belonged spread all over India. 
One hundred and fourteen of them ate said to be 
the descendants of Dakshinapatha, a third son of 
Ikshvaku according to certain Puranas. 

Ikshvaku*8 son Vikushi reigned at Ayodhya, 
and liis second son Nimi established the dynasty of 
Videha, ease of Ayodhya. Nimi’s capital was at 
once famed Jayanta, which came to be called 
Mithila in kter days, where the dynasty ruled for 
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auu8. Janaka, who bccflQ^c famous in Hic Upa- 
flishad, belonged to this familv. The pHcstj^ 

of this dynasty, like those of Ayodhya, were the 
Vasisthas. 

Vikushi got into trouble with his priesu, As 
a prince, he was sciu to the jujigic to bring nnijuals 
for sacrifice. Being haiw ^ticl exhausted, lie 
ate the flesh of a hare, for the crime of eating 
the flesh of the animal that ougiit to have been 
first offered to the gods, he was exiled. But even¬ 
tually he was called back and made to succeed 
Ikshvaku on the throne. He came to be known 
as Vikushi Sasada or Vikushi, the eater of the hare* 
flesh. In VJdeIxa, Nimi also got into a siiuilar 
trouble. He was about to perform a sacrifice at 
which a Vasistha was to officiate, Vasistlia did 
not make hia appeacance In time. The king per¬ 
formed the saaince without the priest, The priest 
became furious; ever since a tug of war went on 
between the prince and priest for a considerable 
time, fill the superiority of the priest was accepted 
by the prince. The strictures about the Vcdic 
gods anct religion as they are found in Brihada- 
ranyakft Upanishad, and Jaijaka*8 part in theni 
will show that the prince at the end became free 
from the priests, though it liappcncd only cen¬ 
turies later. 

In Ayodhya, Vikushi was succeeded by Puran- 
jaya. He is nicknamed Kakuscha because he 
rbde on a bull, when his assistance was solicited 
by the Devas In a fight against the Danavas. F-lc 
defeated the Danavas and gained appccciacioti from 
theDevas. As he was a contemporary of Nahusha. 
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the Dcvas must have l>ecn the Ailas aud the 
Danavas a section of the ncighbouiing Satadyumiia 
gtoup, 

Kakustha's son wasAnenas, aiidhis sonPrithu, 
whose son was Viscawsva, whose son was Adra, 
whose son was Yuvanasva whose son was ^ra- 
vasta, v/[\o founded the city of Sravasti. His son 
wna JJfiliadasve and his son Kuvalasva, Two 
events that took piece during lus period need con¬ 
sideration, Perhaps n correct appreciation of them* 
may lead to a satisfactory solution of certain pass¬ 
ages in Puranic history. First we should con¬ 
sider why Sravasta built n new capital hr a wav 
from Ayodhyo on the border of tlic present Nepal. 
The second event is that Kuvalasva fought a 
tremendous battle with Dhundhu, an Asuta, with 
the loss of twenty-one thnusai\d of his sons, 
though eventually lie killed the Asura. What was 
this struggle about ? This may mean that the 
Iskhvakus lost their capital Ayodhyafora time, 
retreated to Sravasti, and after killing Dhundhu, 
a usurper, came back to Ayodhya. 

fChronologically at the time of Aacnas^ there 
was a great revolution which shook the founda¬ 
tion of the monarchy, Vena, a king with auto¬ 
cratic tendencies, appeared. He pioaidmcd that 
lie was the lord the earth and king of saaifices, 
and forbade all sacrifices to the gods. The priests, 
with a view to appeasing him, agreed to worship 
him, provided tliat they were also allowed to 
worship the gods. The king did not agree. He 
confended that all the gods like Tndm, Vayu, 
Yama, Varuna, Agni, Pushan, chc Sun, the Moon, 
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and others who have the power ot pronouncing 
curses and conrerring boons> were all in the person 
of the king, and as such the sovereign is all that 
is divine; and he exhorted them to obej' his com¬ 
mands, not to make any gifts nor ob)ac)c;ns to any 
of them as he was the only one who is entitled 
to them, llicy repeated their tcoucsts agaiji and 
again; but the king hady refused; they ir>sc up 
in arms and killed him. Tlic country was witbr>ui 
'a king for a time, and there was trouble In the 
land. Then the pcuple made representations to 
the priests, and complained that without a king, 
tlic robbers and thieves had engaged in their dis* 
honest work, cncroadiing upon otners' property ; 
in other words, there was no safety or security. 
The priests thereupon decided to look for a king. 
The Quranic story is that they rubbed the thigh of 
Vena, whence came Nishadha, one with very dark 
complexion, fi a tuned features and dwarfish stature. 
He was not accepted by the people and they sent 
him away. Prom him sprang “a race called 
Nishfldhas wh<j inhabit tlie Vindhya niountains 
and are characterised by the exterior tokens of 
depravity’*, Now the race with flat nose, dark 
complexion and short stature who inhabit the 
Vindhya mountains arc the Oraons, while their 
neighbours the hlundas arc of lighter complexion, 
and with better features; though their neighbours 
the Asuias, who live in Tatvapet, the highest 
plateau of the Vindhya mountains, are taJj and 
handsome, with well-proportioned features and 
still lighter m complexion. 

Then the Rishis, tubbed the right hand of Vena, 
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\<j \ aiHl behold, there appeared Prichu‘'resplendent 
li\ petaoR, learning like fire” ; they accepted him 
as their king. According to Mahabhaiata, hccacne 
out fully armed, beautiful, skilled in the Vedas and 
in the art of warftire. Many gods came for his 
coronafic>n. Vishnu was highly pleased, for be 
saw tl;c mack of his disc in the tight palm of 
Prithu. He was a good king. When nc rravera^ 
ihc depth, the waters became solid. When he 
went through the forest, the jungle opened out a 
way for him. During his reign the earth yielded 
aops without cultivating it. The shrubs stored 
honey in every flower. The people got their 
food witliout work, and the king gave them all 
milk to drink, 

Why were all tl^sc praises and adorations 
bestowed upon him? Mahabharata says that he 
swore at his coronation, “I wiij comtajicly pro¬ 
tect the earth, in thought, word and deed, as if it 
were Brahman. I will carry out the established 
Laws, in accordance with ‘I>anda-niti' (Rules of 
Government). I will never act arbitrarily. The 
twice-born shall never be punished by me and die 
world shall be saved from the danger of inter-mix- 
curc of classes'*. One may find au element of 
anachronism in the oath, Tlie staccmcDt that the 
‘Dvijas* or twice-born shall never be punished is a 
later addition. Pot at this age there does not 
appear to liavc been any ‘dvija* baptism as Visva- 
nutra, the author of ‘dvija' baptism, flourished 
only in a Jater period. 

Who could have been the author of this re¬ 
markable oath? No democracy with a king 
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codd have had one better. It is quite icniinisccnt 
of the Vasisthas, who made aa old coronation 
hymn for thckbgs of Ayodhya, iu which the king 
is described as ‘people-lord of the people/ The 
Vasisthas then wcrcAtliacva Vedis. Vena was also 
an Athatva Vedi. 'flic spile between them would 
appear to have taken place in the conception of 
Bt^maoi. rtora the. Atltarva Vcdic hymns it 
will be seen that the Vasisthas were cultivating a 

E ersonal Brahmam, while Vena was for developing 
rahraaiu as a power of being over and above all 
the Vcdic gods. 

The Gacuda Parana says that Vena was an 
atheist. TheAgai Purana says that he was given 
to sinning, and did not protect liis subjects, and 
the Rishis therefore kilica Wm and placed Prithu 
on the throne. Was it on the throne of Ayodbya ? 
All the Puranas arc silent about it. Instead they 
give him a non-Ikshvaku genealogy descending 
ftom Manu Chakshusha. 

Vena was the son of Anga ; his mother was 
Suriita. Anga*s father was Uru, and Uru*s father 
Manu Chakshusha. Vena stands therefore 5 steps 
below Manu Chakshusha. It will be seen that 
Anenas stands four steps below Manu Vaivasvata 
iu our genealogy. Both have Prithu as their sons. 
If it is the same person, the mystery will be solved. 
Anenas may have been another name for Vena, 
His quarrel with the Vasisclias brought about the 
revolution tl\at placed Prithu on the throne. 

The institution of the Sufas end Magadhaa, as 
stated before, dates from the days of Prithu. Accord- 
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to the Vishnu Pucarw, Patasara, a Vasistlia, 
says that “at the auspicious sacrifice whidt was 

E cfformed at the birth of Prichu which was headed 
y his ^rcat parent, the highly intelligent Suta was 
pctiduccd from the juice of the Soma plant. And 
in that great sacrifice the higlily intclfi^ent Maga- 
dlia was liorn. Thereupon the RishJS accosted 
Suui ami Magadha saying—‘Do sing the glory of 
this powerful king l^rithu, the son of Vena”, 

It should he seen from tliia that they received 
directions from the lUshis as to what they should 
sing and wliat they should not. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances if they concealed certain unpleasant 
facts and had given undue cmpliasi.s to others, as 
all the partisan writers do even today, one carmot 
blame them for certain inaccuracies and exaggera¬ 
tions. Many a court liistorian may have lost his 
job had he recorded the truth and nothing but the 
trutli, Killing a king for religious difference is 
bound to leave an uruavoucable impression. Crom¬ 
well of England is still ]>eing criticised unfavour¬ 
ably. 

There is another probabiliiy. Anenas may have 
been dissatisfied and disgusted with the Vasisthas 
and may have taken as his priest Vena, who 
Imd different ideas about worship and xcligiou; 
and Vena may have usurped all the powers of the 
king as the Vasisthas themsch^cs had done before 
aud after this occasion in Ayodhya and Videha. 
In that event Vena could be of a different lineage. 
He may have been a Nishadha, of Chakshusha 
descent. However, it seems they considered the 
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candidature of Ids son Nishadha, bcfcjrc they plac¬ 
ed Prithu» the $00 of Alienas, on the throne. 

But tlic face chat is most imporeanc to a stu¬ 
dent of history is that at this remote period, at 
least before ajoo ii. c., Iinlia jjavc biith to a 
limited monarchy, wliicli is perfect in cvciy res¬ 
pect. It had its origin in the struggle between 
the prince and the pticsi. In all a^s rhe priests 
in India controlled the princes; whenever the 
prince tried to override the priest, the consMu- 
enccs often were detrimental to the prince. The 
priests invariably had the support of the people, 
as they voiced pubL'c opinion, Later there 
came a stage when the prince depended on die 
priest for his noble birtli and descent from the 
oun or the Moon, a descent which they ore stjll 
proud of, 

The priest has had always a seat in the princely 
council. Even where the kings were Sudras, the 
Brabnianas often adorned their council. Malta- 
padma Nanda tried hie best to get rid of the 
priestly influence ; with tltis inraition he extermi¬ 
nated many ruling families, But with what result ? 
G^andra Gupta, a scion of his family, who estab¬ 
lished one of the greatest empires, iiad Chanakya, 
a Brahman, as hia minister and right-hand man. 



CHAPTER TTI 


rm Aii-As* BID roR power and 

TMETR REVERSES 

Yfldu, son of Yiiy&tiy ftnci founder of ebe Yaclava 
dynasty had five sons. Two of his sons w«c 
Kroatu and Sabasrajit. They divided the Yadava 
kingdojn between themselves. ICtostu took the 
nortbein lialf and continued to rule in the main 
line ; while Sahasrajit rook the soutliern half and 
laid the foundation of a new dynasty which came 
to a great deal of prominence under hia grandson 
Halhaya. 

Sasablndo, fifth in descent from Ktostu, be* 
came very powerful and e?:tended his dominions 
in all directions at the expense of bis neighbouts. 
He advanced to the east as far as the kingdom of 
Ayodhya where Yuvanesva ws reigning. Kanya- 
kubja and Prathisthan appear to have been taken 
easily. The Purus of Prathisthan were complcrcly 
wiped out, and they were not beard of for many 
generations. Yavanesva stopped his advance, Sasa- 
bindu retraced his steps after giving a daughter 
in ma^iage to Mandhatar, the heir-apparent to 
the throne of Ayodhya. After consolidating lus 
position thus in the cast, be marched against 
the Dtuhyus and drove them to die Punjab, 
which paved the way for the outward movement 
of the Alias or the Aryans from India. Sasa- 
bindu's activities and annexations entitled 1^ to 
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be called a Chaktavatti i)t emperor, and he is 
styled as such in the Puranas. But the empire 
established by him was sbocc-Uved ; he had sc\'cn 
sons and they divided it among themselves after 
hrs deatli. 

The Yadavas were notorious for quarrels 
among themselves. They were good figliiers, if 
not the best in India, but from the very early stage 
of their history, they were jealous of cacli oflier, 
and the duwnfoll of numerous kingdoms cstah- 
Uahed by them could easily be arcrlbuccd to this 
defect ill their character. *rhc aquabWe for power 
among the sons of Suabindu was closciy watclicd 
Iw ^^andhafac (79 b.a.), the then king of Ayodhya. 
I*le lost no time find annexed the Yftdava king¬ 
doms one by one, Then he emulated his father- 
in-law, attached the Dnihyus, and drove them 
entirely out of the Punjab, Arundha or Angra, 
the Dtuliyu leader was killed, his son (Tfindharva 
accompanied by his tribe crossed the Indus and 
settled down in the regions beyond, which came 
to be known after his name as dandKara, now 
Afghan is tnn. This was the second stage in the 
Aryan drive towfttds Central Asia. Then extending 
his possessions beyond the Indus, Mandhatar turn¬ 
ed his attention to the Soutli, where he suliducd 
therest ofrhcYadava kingdoms. Ana eta (Gujarat) 
was taken. Hh sons, Purukutsa, Ambarisa and 
Muchukunda, marched towards the Natamada. The 
kingdoms of the Gandhaivas and the Nagas were 
on the way, but they were at war with each other. 
By playing one against the other the invaders 
gained victory over both. They took up a strong 
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position \phete the spuj of the Vindhyas met the 
Rksha range, built and fortified the town of Man- 
dliata» proEably at the site of the present hfandhara. 
They then crossed the river Narmada, built an¬ 
other called Pura to serve as the capital cf their 
newly acquired territories. 'They established very 
intimate relations with the Hagaa. and Purukutsa 
married a Nag:a princess called Narmada. In the 
Puran&s she is misquoted as the river Narmada. 
But it was lice son, ‘Prasadyasu, who ascended the 
throne of Ayodhya after Purukiitsn. 

Mandhatar is mentioned more than once in the 
Rig Veda; and he himself is rhe author of the 
hymnRV i X. 134, addressed to Indra. One of 
tftc hymns in which Mandhatar is referred to, la 
B.V : Bock riia, where the author Kutsa invokes 
the Aavins thus 1— 

“Where ye compass round the fiun when far 
away, strengthened Mandhatat in his task as lord 

of lands.Come lufher unto us O I Asvins 

with those aids“. 

This hymn was composed long aftet: Mandha- 
fat, foe in this, the aid given by the Asvins to 
Divodasa aud Sudasa, two kings of North Paochala, 
are mentioned. Divodasa and Sudasa stand )7 
and 32 11 . A. respectively in the chronological list, 
while Mandhatar stands at 79 s, a. RV: Wll. 39 
hv Nabhaga addressed to Agni, describes Mao- 
dhatar ‘‘as first in sacrifice” and for whose sake 
Agni has slayed the Dasyua. Nabhaga, the author 
of this hymn, may probably be a successor of 
Mandhatar on the thionc of Ayodhya ; if so he 
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should stand at 5} a. a. The same Rishi or king 
alludes to Mandhatar's hymn-rnaldne capacity in 
RV: VIII. 40 la thus j— 

“Thus wc have sung anew to Indra-Agni as 
sung by our Sires, Agnirases and Mandlialar/' 
Here the author comfdera hlandhatar as his sire, 
which may be taken as a proof of his being a king 
ot prince of the royal landiy of the IkSivakus, 
*J 1 ic hymn time srnncls in Mandhatar's name Is full 
of interest. 

RV t I. I. *^At like (he morning, thou hast Ullcdj O 1 
Indra, both the eicth and heoN*en, 

So as the mighty one. great king of all 
the mighty woild of men, 

The goddeii mother brought thee forth, 

The blessed mother gave thee life. 

X. Heiax (bet mortal's icubborn strength, 

whose heart is bent on wickedness. 

Trample him <lown beneath thy feet who 
u«tchea for ami aim at us. 

flhaVe down OI slayer of the foe, those 
great and splendid energies. 

With all thy powers 0 I Sakra, aU thine 
helps, 0 t Indra, sluike them down ; 

4 . As thou O ! Satakreru, thou, OI Indri shakes t 
all things down; 

As wealth for him who sheds the juice, with 
thine sstistance tbousandfolo. 

). Around on every aide like drops of sweat 
let iightning flashes faii. 

J.et all malevolence pass away from us 
like threads of durya grass. 
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$. Thou bearest ia thine ban<I a Unce like 
A long hook» Great Councillor. 

Ai with hl$ foremost foot a goat, draw 
Down the branch, O Maghavan I 

7 . Nevee O God I do we offend^ not ace we 
Bvec obstinate: 

We walk as holy teats command. 

CloseW we clasp and cllog to yoa, ding 
to yout sides beneath yout arms.** 

Here it will be noficed tliat India is becoming ft 
mighty god, he ha5 become Satakratu, Sam, 
Incra aft cooibined. The hook of Rudra has 
alreaoy passed into his band, and he has become 
the ’WJel^« of lightning. Here is the genesis of 
ftll attributes which the Rig Vedis later on shower¬ 
ed on him on the banks of the river Sarasvati; 
but Maodhatar was on the bank of the Sarayu. 
Here is the declaration of a man of action and a 
mighty leader of men, but with none of the 
begging mentality of the Rishis. Furthermore, 
he naa placed India in Kia right place, by describ¬ 
ing him as one who was brought forth hy the 
Goddess Mother. As a poet he was superb, and 
as a conqueror he was the greatest uoiil his time. 
He truly deserves the epithet of a Cakravarti, or 
empetot as is acclaimed m the Puranas. Mandha- 
tat^s erepixe must have comprised the whole of 
Western India from the borders of Afghanistan 
to the Narmada in the South, and his sway must 
have extended as fat as VaJsali in the East. 

The supicuiacy of Ayodhya was soon to re¬ 
ceive a setback, a new power was rising among 
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the Yftdavas, Sahaoja, a descendant of Haihaya» 
started an adventurous career, probably even dur* 
ing the last days of Mandhatar. He founded the 
to^n of Sahajani, named after him* Mis son 
Mahishmant (77 b.a.) carried arms towards the 
Narmada, and established the town of Mahi.shmaii, 
From Mahisiiffiati the Hailiayas carried our their 
d^redatlons far and wide. Bhadrasenya, a son 
of Wihislimanc marched towards the J'last and 
occupied Kasi- He defeated Divndasc I, king of 
Kflsi, and dtove him to tlic Cast. 

In the meantime, another hrandi of the Alias, 
the Anavas, the descendants of Anu, who were 
eclipsed long by the Yadavas and Iksvakus, began 
to me, Tliey gained power under two able kings, 
MahasaJa (78 b.a.), and his successor) Mahamanas 
(76 B.A.)- Under the latter they extended their 
sway over the Punjab, Though Mahamanas is not 
included among tiic fourteen Cakravartis, he is 
styled in some Furanas as a Cakravortl, and lord 
of the seven 'Dvipas', As these seven Dvjpas were 
somewhere in the Punjab, they could not have 
been islands; and most probably they were sc^'cn 
'duabs*, formed by eight rivers, Sindhu, Vitasta, 
Chandrabhaga^ Purusni, Vipas, Satadtl, Saraavail 
aud Drsadvatj. 

Mahamanas had two sons, Usinara and Titik- 
sliii. Usinara continued to the eastern regions, 
and established a kingdom beyond Vaisali, as 
Pargiter says '‘among the ruder Sudytimna stock”. 
His kingdom beconw the parent country of the 
later kingdoms of Anga, Vanga, KaGnga and 
Pundra. 
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Usj'narfl is wid to have csrfl))ljsh«d the king¬ 
doms of Yaudheya, Ambasta, Navmsfta and the 
cic7 of Krmila. His achievements were over¬ 
shadowed bj his son Sivi (75 b,a), who is mention¬ 
ed as one of the fourteen Cskravarth. He extended 
his dominions futthet Notch-Wese, by driving the 
Druhyus out of Gandhara (Afghanistan). He fixed 
his capital at Sivapura. His four sons establish¬ 
ed four kiftgdodis, namely, Vtasndarbha, Isfadra, 
Kekcya and Sauvita. 

The Anava expansion to the North-West led 
to the emigration of the Ailas or Aryans fiom 
India before the Rig Vcdic period. The DiuhyuB» 
who were driven out of their dominions, went 
towards the West and the Nortli-West l:«yond 
Afghanistan, and according to Pargiter within five 
generations founded many principalities in ^Mlecha 
Desa*, where they multiplied and prospered. Thus, 
though it is presumed that the Aryans came to 
India from outside, according to the Puranic evi¬ 
dence, the Aryans emigrated Kom India, natutaily 
with their gods and culture. Five generations 
after Sivi will take one to the asst century a.c., 
at the rate of r8 years per generation, or to the 
end of the 17th century a.c., if one is to take the 
safe average of 11 years pet generation as recom¬ 
mended by Patgiter. In any case the period bet¬ 
ween the Aila expansion and 1400 b.c., the date 
of Byglm-Kuei Tablets, may be considered as 
enough time for the Vedic gods like Indra, Vanina, 
Mitra nodNasatyas from India to filter through 
Persia to Asia Minor. If the Aryans came from 
outside to India, it is unimaginable how the Post- 
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Vcdic writers who were strainiog every nerx^e to 
establish the caste superiority did not take advan¬ 
tage of it. 

Five generations aficr Sivi was one of the most 
eventful periods in the history of the Vedic reli¬ 
gion. It was then the Rajarshi or the Risl\i-king 
Visvamitfa raised the staniard of revolt against 
human sacrifice, which gave a blow to the traditional 
form of worshipping Vatuna, Visvamitra (68 h.a.) 
belonged to Kanyakubja dynasty, descended from 
Amavasu, son of Puioiavas; hence he was an Aila 
or Aryan. Little is known about the history of 
this dynasty till the days of Vasvainitra, and much 
less alter him. Tlw genealogy given in ihc Pnranas 
shows the ancestry of Visvamitra thus t 

Amavasu was a son of Pururavas, his son was 
BWma, bis son Kanchana-Prabha, liis son Suhotra, 
and his son was Jalinu. Jahnu was his own priest. 
It is said that while he was performing a big 
sacrifice, the river Ganga floo 3 cd tlie sacrificial 
ground^ and he, with eyes red with rage, ‘'united 
the spirit of sacrifice with lumsdf and by the power 
of his devotion drank up the river**. The story, 
though it is an exaggeration, will indicate that the 
kings at this period were their own priests and the 
worship of Ganga was of later origin. Jahnu’s 
successor was Sunianta or Sunaha, his successor 
was Ajakfl aud his successor Kusa. Kusa’s suc¬ 
cessor was Kusika or Kusasva Kusika, his son 
was Gadhi, and Gadhi’s successor was Visvamitra. 

The genealogy shows that Visvamitra was the 
twelfth descendant from Amavasu. But according 
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to the genealogical tabic givco in Appendix I, it 
will be seen Chat be is sl^wa twenty-eight steps 
below Amavasu, which at the rate of 18 years per 
step is 504 yean. The twelve kings widch covet 
the same period, will give4A ycAts pet tdgn. Hence 
those who consider that 18 years pet reign is in¬ 
adequate, need not be alar^d at the sn^er 
average per step. 

What happened in the royal family of Kan- 
yakubja will mrthec indicate that Terence bet¬ 
ween the prince and priest was skin-deep. It was 
only a mattet of preaessioo, as it has been among 
the Muslims and the Christians; water-tight 
distinctions like Brahman and Kshatrtyas wete not 
inexistence in early days. Kusika’s sonGadhi had 
a sister Kausiki whose hand in maroagc was sought 
by IXchik^ 2 Rishi belonging Co Bhaxgava Gotra. 
As Gadhi was not in bivoat of this marriage, he 
raised the ^bride’s price* to a thousand herd of 
white horses each with one black eat; all the same 
the Rishi fulfilled the condition and got the royal 
bride. Jamadagni, the &tbec of Farasu Rama, 
was their eldest son from this marriage. 

To appreciate the quarrel that took place bet¬ 
ween Visvamitca and Vasisdia, the nature of the 
relationsiup that existed between the Aila family 
of Kanyakubja and the Ikshvaku family of 
Ayodhya will be of assistance. These two families 
were closely related by marriage. Gadhi’s father 
Kusika married Purukutsi, a descendant of Putu- 
kutsa» the son of the great Mandhatar of Ayodhya. 
Hence Visvamitra, the Alia or Aryan, was related 
to the Ikshvaku family of Ayodhya, who wete not 
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Aryans. This fdadooship might liavc been sudi' 
dent reason for VisvamitiR to get interested in the 
affairs of Ayodhya. Then, Trayyamna, the kin^ of 
Ayodhya^ banisltf d his son and heir vSatyavma- 
Trisanku from the court, and he was kept in exile 
by Vaaistha for 12 years. After the death of IVay- 
yaruna, Vasistha usurped the throne. 'J'bcn a 
famine extending for twelve years occurred in the 
kingdom. The people became discontented; 
they, like Indians mall ages, were convinced that 
the famine was doe to the misrule or wickedness 
of the ruler. Visvaciirra, who was then the king 
of Kanauj, took up the cause of Satyavrata, and 
had him reinstated <mi the throne. This enraged 
the Vasisthas, whose chief was Devaraj by name. 
Devaraj was deposed from the post of the high 
priest and Visvamitra himself functioned in his 

E l ace foe some time. This led to the endless quarrel 
ciwcen the Vasisthas and Visvamitras. The Va¬ 
sisthas and their adherents vilified the Visvamittas, 
whose adherents did not spare the Vasisthas either. 

Hatischandia succeeded Satyavrata on the thconc 
and dndng his reign, a more serious split cook 
place between Visvamitra and Vasistha, about the 
sacrifice of Idarischandra’s son Robita, who was 
substituted by Sunahsepa, which resulted in a 
schism among the Vedic Rishis. Those who differ¬ 
ed from Vasisthas caoic Co be known as the Rig 
Vedis, (Sec Vedic History Set in Chronology by 
the same author). All these facts should be taken 
•into consfcleration in judging the ttuth of many a 
Puranic story that gives incredible accusations 
against both the Visvamitras and Vasisthas. 
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While the Vasistha rule and the famine were 
coniinuing in Ayodhyfi» momeataus events wetc 
taking place among the Yadavas^ with disastrous 
consequence to the Iksvakui for a lime. The 
Haihayas were gaining strength undar Arjuna^ the 
son of Kj:itavJrya. He extended his conquests 
towards the Narmada, and took Mahishmati, whicli 
was then under Karkotaka Naga and established 
his hcadcjuatiers there as a base for further aggies* 
si VC operations southwards. His progress on the 
other side of the Narmada was stopped by one 
,Ravaoa, presumably a Dravidian emperor. Though 
Ravana was defeated, he was made an ally. Arjuna 
returned to h:s capital probably to Sahajani, and 
made preparations for a wider invasion of the 
North. At the head of a large force he advanced 
as far as the Himalayas, presumably tyithout much 
opposition. He was a great conqueror, and though 
he is one of the few kings who is called in ^e 
Puranas as a Samrat and Cakravatti, his name is 
not included among the fourteen Cakravards. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. He was not a 
favourite of the Puranic authors, especially of the 
Bhargava group. 

The Bhargavfls, from the dawn of Puranic 
his tow were associated with Saryatas of Gujafat. 
The King who was a contemporary ofikshvaku 
appears to have been Saryati. Saiyati had a daughter 
named Sukanya, and a pious son natn^ Anatiha. 
Cyavana, a cousin of the Danava Rishi Sgkra, and 
a great ancestor of the Bhatgavas, mafrlcd Sukanya. 
Tne country over which king Anattha ruled was 
called Anartha, and its capiw was at Kushastali. 
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Alwctha had a son caJlcd Rcvata» and a daudnci 
called Revaii, Nothing moic about this country 
and its people is known for a considerable time, 
fhe Puranic wfJCcrs confused this lUvarl, who was 
the Wife of Bajadeva or Balabliadra of Dwaraka, 
and brother of Krishna, skipping over a period nf 
nnicty generations, as listening to a song, sung by 
the ^dhatvas in praise of Brahma. But neither 
die Satyatas, j^or the Bhargavas wciu 'to sleep’ 
d^ing this long period. From the first four books 
of mcAtharva Veda it will be seen that among the 
Kishis who composed the hymn5, there were 
Bhngus or Biiargavas and Bhri^vangirases, which 
shows that wherever these hymns were written 
the Bhai«vas were well in evidence. 

It Will be interesting to sec that the disappear- 
ance of the Samta kingdom synchronises with 
the dcscttion of Mohenjo-daro. According to the 
atchedogists, Mohanjo-daro is contcmporsiacous 
With tlie latter part of the Barly Dynastic period of 
Babylon, which is estimated to 1x5 i^o ij. c. Ac¬ 
cording to the Puranic clironology, Saryati was a 
contemporary Tkshvaku, king of Ayodhya oi* 
2600 ji. c. As Raivata was the gi'andson of Sar¬ 
yati, fheSftfyaias should be considered ns having 
disappaied three generations after Saryati, or one 
hundred and chiry-cwo generations bc/«ec Pusbya 
Mitftt of about 2570 H. c. The archaeologists* ver- 
^on about the Indus Valley people is simuai to the 
l^ranic version about the Saryatas. The Vishnu, 
l^tana says, ‘There is no trace of their family on 
the earth. Many ages imve passed away wliilst Rai- 
vftta was listening to the songs of the Gandharvas/' 
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Was it the GaiH^hafvas who drove tl^c Indus Valley 
people away? The Gandhatvas were in India from 
pie*Veil ic ityi And were» feared and venerated by 
the earliest of the Vcdic His his. As such they can 
not be considered as a new wave of foreigners who 
<Ai their entry into India drove the Dnvidians of 
Molvcv^jo-daro towards the south. The Gandharvas 
inuy have reached the Indus valley from the south* 
It is seen from the Vcdic hymns tliat they were a 
scft-faring people, as such, it is probable that they 
went up the river Indus and occupied the Indus 
Valley. 

However, the Saryatas did not die out, for 50 
generations after Raivata, tliey came to a great 
deal of prominence as leaders in the confederate 
army of the Talajanghss, who invaded Central 
Asia. The Bhargavas appear to have followed 
the Saryatas wherever they went. 

When the Haihayas reached die rivet Narmada 
they saw the Bhargavas prospering there; when they 
readied Madhya-Bcsha the Bhargavas were already 
there. They appear to have been a militant class of 
priests. There might not have been any clear.cut 
distinction between the priest and tlxe prince, 01 
between the Bralimans and the Kshatriyas In those 
days. The Bhargavas were ^rat in the good books 
of the Haihayas, Kritavirya, Arjuna’s father, was 
very pleased with their. \it bestowed immense 
wealtn on them. But when Arjuna came to power, 
he wanted to disgorge a porrion of their fabulous 
wealth. Bhargavas naturally resented. The king 
dismissed them from the court, and appotnteu 
Datta Atreya as the royal priest. The Bhargavas 
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\pcrc pccsccutcd j they fled to other countries for 
safety. They had good luck in Kanyakubja, where 
one of them, Rdka, mfttried a sister of kinj> Gadhi. 
Rdka himself was well versed in warfare. His 
son Jamadagni followed in his father's footsteps, 
not only by getting himself trained in warfare, bur 
also by seeking a royal bride. He married Renuka, 
daughter of Reno, a junior prince of Ayodhya, 
who gave birtli to the famous kaina (»f the ‘Parasu’ 
or battlc'flxe, who excelled all his j^redcccss<»ts in 
warfare, Thus being closely associated with ihc 
ruling fainilics of Ayodhyti and Kanyakubja, the 
position of the Bhargavas became very secure in 
Madhyadesa. But the Haihayas under Arjuna 
pursued them even to this sequestered retreat. 
Arjuna attacked flic colony of the Biiatgavas, and 
killed Jamdagni, while his son Rama was away. 
Rama vowed to exterminate the race of the Mai- 
hayas. Though the Puranic partisans of tlic Dhar- 
gavas state that Rama exterminated the entire 
Sshattiya race twenty-one times, it docs not appear 
he was very successful ; for, as the s tory goes, he 
in the end left Northern India altogether %i Sah- 
yadri Hills in the South. Some say lhat he spent 
the rest of his life there in pcnmico. But the 
Kerala tradition gives a slightly different story, 
according to whi^ he took a group of Brahmans 
with him to the Soudi, stood on the top of the 
Western Ghats, or Sahya Paevata, threw his ‘parasu* 
or axe into the Arabian Sea and demanded from 
Varuna, the sea god for the water to recede. Varuna 
obeyed, and the coast of Malabar came up, Tlic 
receding of the Arabian Sea is a geological fact. 
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The SCR was once lapping on the outer WIU of the 
Western Ghats. Even duxiog the days of Grecc- 
ian trade in these regions, the sea was further 
inland than it is at present; some of the old sea- 

E iort towns, like Muzutis (the present Kotungal- 
cx>c) ate now inland towns. 

However, any part that might have been played 
by Kanauj or ^Vyodhya in defeating the Hajliayas 
under Arjunais not mciitioncdin the Putanas. 6ut 
the Puianic authors have arranged an incredible 
and ii^ossible meeting between Patasu Rama and 
Rama Dasrathi of AyodJiya over a gap of $4 genera¬ 
tions, ill which a trial of strcngdi is stated to 
have taken place be tween the two Ramas which 
ended in a draw and appreciation of each other’s 
prowess. 

Afjuna’s empire crashed after him. His sou 
Jayadluvaja rul^ only over Avanti (MaJwa), while 
his brothers Sura and Surasena ruled over two 
small kingdoms, wliich came to be known after 
fheit respective nanjes. 



CHAPTER tv 


11 IE BXPLOii;s C)i' 11 IE YADAVAS 

Arjuna*8 son was Jayadlivaja, hin sixi was I'ala- 
jangha and l\is sou Vltihotra. Uadt^r the leader- 
sliip of VidhoWa a formidable coalidcracy was 
formed. It coaslsted of Vidhottas, Maihayas, 
BhojaSj Avfitnis, lundikeras, Yadavas, and many 
warlike chieftains who descended from the old 
Saryacas of Gujiat, The Pucaaos do not give any 
reason for Che formation of sudi a huge confede¬ 
racy, which consisted of many units and involved 
the whole of Western India. From the accounts, 
one would think chat ic was baaed on lust for 
conquest and plunder. But it may appear that it 
has every cicmcrit of self-defence. Mutually 
warring dexncnts do not as a rule give up their 
petty Jealousies and quarrels to start on and 
expedition fur plunder. 

First what they did was an attack on the Gand* 
hatvas and Nagas, who always were a thorn on 
the side of the Yadavas. Vas thci c an cj>cmy 
attack from some direction or other ? From what 
happened afterwards, it will be seen that the king¬ 
dom on the near cast was not strong enough for 
an attack. Therefore tills must be an attack pre¬ 
sumably from the North-West. But no attack 
from tfus direction is mentioned in the Puranas. 
But they give enough detail so as to clarify the 
situation. They say that the confederate artny 
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look the Ponjftb, Kasliniir (Kamboja) and Afgha¬ 
nis Can (GandKara), and maichcd furthci on into 
Cential Asian regions, and rerumed with a formid¬ 
able army that consisted of rhe Yavanas, Sakas, 
Pahalvaa and Paradesas (foreigners in ^ncial). 
Perhaps the Persian historian, Ctesias the Gccck 
Doctor, may supply a reason for tliis confederacy. 
He speaks of an invasion of India by Queen Semi- 
raniis of Baliylon with a fighting force of d,oo,ooo 
from her ))ase at Bactria. She was successful in 
crossing the Indus with special boats constructed 
for tlie purpose and brought with her. Tlien she 
met a force equalW formidable and strong under 
the Icadetship of Stahrbatos, who defeated her, 
with petson^ injury to herself, that made her 
rccross the Indus and return to Bactria. If Stahr- 
batos were Vitihotra, or another leader of a similar 
name, a ground for rhe formation of the Taltjan- 
gha confederacy and their marching towards 
Antral Asian regions can be easily found. But 
one will have to contend with the present opinion 
that the Semiramis of Ctesias is a myth. 

However, it will be seen from the Putanas that 
Taljaoghas on their return with a formidable 
army engaged on a conquest of the Bast. They 
brought thcBhargavas under subjection, for there 
was no one like Paiasu-Ram to oppose. They 
walked over Kanyakubja, for the mam reason that 
the princes of Kanyakubja gave up the sword of 
wathifc and took up the spatula of sacrifice. 

Ever since Visvamitra I (68 b.c.) raised the 
standard of Vedlc revolt in the capital of Avodhya, 
his descendants, especially Madhuchhandas and 
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Kis adopted son Sunahsepa, were enga^d in re¬ 
ligious pursuits> and little attention was given to 
state adaifs. Kanyakubja could not have looked 
at Ayodhya foe help, Visvamitw ciTibhtefcd the 
Vasisthas at the intended sacrifice of Sunahsepa, 
Roliita, who succeeded Hnrischni^dra, could noi 
have been very popular with his priests, the Vasis¬ 
thas, and those who succeeded him were certainly 
weak, 

When theTalajanghft hr»rdc reached Ay<idhya, 
Eahu, known as feahu Asira, was on the rhr<inc. 
He would appear to have been a young king at that 
time. Whatever resistance Ayodhya was able 
to make was inadequate against the invaders, 
Ayodhya fell and king Bahu, with his pregnant 
wife, took to their heels and found shelter in a 
hermitage, Ayodhya was then handed over to the 
leaders of the foreign legion, Vidclia was never 
strong without the assistance of Ayodhya, There 
the kings were more under tl'ic thumb of the 
royal priests the Vasisthas than in Ayodhya. Any 
independent resistance on their parr sliould be 
tuleo out. But whci^ the invaders reached Vaisali, 
they met their equals. Though king Karandhama 
was weak and old, his son Avikshit, and grandson 
Maruttft turned out to be formidable foes t<i he 
reckoned with, 

Ifl the Puranic narrative though Talajanghas 
arc not mentioned Karandhama is said to have 
been besieged by a formidable confederacy, which 
could only have been the confederacy of the 
Talajanghas, Vaisali at first suficren defeat; 
Avikshit was taken ptisoner by the king or Vidisa 
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(Besnagar, Malva). Marutta itleascd him, and 
followed the enemy in hot putsuit. The enemy 
would appear to have taken a short cut back to 
Malwa. On the way Maxutra met and defeated 
the Naga forces; the Nagas were feudatory to the 
Talajanghas, The defeat of thcTalajanghas must 
liave been complete, for after this Marutta, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, proclaimed Idmself Chak- 
ravattl, or emperor, 

A Cliftkiavart: who is called a Kajika as well 
is one, who has conquered surrounding kingdoms 
or brought them under his suMrainty, Among 
them one will find Ptitbu Vainya, Yayaii Nahusha, 
Sasfibindu ChaitraratUa, Mandhatar Yuvanesva, 
Sivi, Avtsinaca and hfatutta Avlkshita, all of whom, 
we have already mentioned. There arc others 
as well. Sixteen Hajikas are ^^cndo^ed. Among 
whom Gaya Amurtarayasa is one. Tlic second 
name in every case is the father's name, so 
tliat one may not be mistaken for another of a 
leaser light, 

Viewed from this point Marutta would appear 
to have established control over the neighbouring 
kingdoQ«. But Ayodliya was not one of them. 
In Ayodhya, the leaders of the foreign legions 
would appear to have established tlicmselvcs ntmly 
at various centres like Sakeca (of SakasV Yavana- 
pur (dty of the Yavanas), and so on, all remiscent 
of their occupation, But their luJc was short¬ 
lived, 

Sagara, the posthumous son of Bahu, who was 
born m the hermitage of Aurva Bhargavas, and 
brought up by Agni Bhaigava, came of age. With 
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the help of the BhRtgavas and other loyalists, he 
raised an army and retook Ayodhya. He was on 
the point of putting evety foreigner to death. 
Then the family priest Vasistha, who stayed back 
all the time and ministered to the religious needs 
of the foreigners, pleaded on their behalf. Uc 
said to the king—*‘0 my child, these ate already 
dead. What is the use pursuing them ? 1 o keep 
your vow I have made them renounce tlicir 
religion and the company of the twice-botn^^. In 
obedience to the request of the family priest, the 
king spared tbek lives, but on certain conditions. 
The Yavaoas were to clean—shave their heads. 
The Pahalvas were to grow beard; the Sakas wccc 
to shave and arrange their hair in a particular 
fashion. All foreigners were to show their res¬ 
pective identification by some way of keeping their 
hair, whiskers or beard. Bat all were del^acred from 
participation In Vedic rites, the benefits of the 
Vedic religion, and ministration by the Vedic 
priests. 

This was not introduced by an Aila or Aryan 
ruler, nor even by a Rig Vedic priest. The name 
of the Vasistha, who enforced these restrictions, 
was Apava, and he was called Atliarva-nidhi, or the 
wealth of tlie Atliarva Veda. This would appear 
CO be the first instance in which any section oi the 
pcoi^c was debarred from the study of the 
Veis. But even at a time as late as that of 
Chandra Gupta Maury a, the Sudias were not 
debarred from the study of the Vedas. In fact 
Kautilya prescribes punishment to those Brahmans 
who refuse to teach Veda even to a Chandala. 
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He also says that a Bcahman should study the 
Vedas even from a Sudra. 

Sagara stands at 59 b.a. in out chronology, ot 
about 19C0 B.c. The lestttccions imposed on these 
fotcigners vouW appcai to have continued till the 
time of Salvahanas, when the Sakas and others were 
converted into Btahitxanism. During this long 
interval it will be seen from Sukra-Nifi that these 
tribes were ruled by their own laws, and dicy were 
beyond the scope of the Hindu Laws. The Yavsmas 
often appear in Puranic bistory. The Sakas and 
Pahalvas appear in later history. At every time 
the historians are inclined to take them as new* 
comers to India. Perhaps most of them may have 
been descendants of those who came to India in 
the wake of the TaUjangha confederacy about the 
aoth ccncucy s* c. 

Accotdbg to the lustocians the original home 
of the Greeks was on the shores of the C^piao Sea. 
From tl\cre they “waudered West through the 
shores of the Black Sea", crossed the Danube, and 
af^cr a long march settled down in those parts 
which came to be known in later periods as Greece 
and Aegean. Based on the poetry of Homer, (850 
B.c.) sung in tlie courts ot the potentates, the 
theory is that the Greek exodus from die Caspian re¬ 
gions cook place about 1200 b.c. In some respects 
a certain similarity was found between the gods 
and the social customs of the Greeks and the 
Hiudus, which at one tioke made the scholars 
wonder whether the Hindus were indebted to the 
Gre^s in these respects. Now, if it were probable 
that the Druhyus, who were driven out of Gand- 

6 
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hata, and established many principalities in Central 
Asian regions, were the carriers of the Hindu 
culture to the Black Sea regions, a solution ciay 
be found for the affinity between the Hindu and 
tlic Greek cultures. It may then even become 
probable that the Yavanas in India with Greek- 
sounding names were the descendants of these re¬ 
cruits who were brought by the ’IhljanghiLs. When 
they artived in India, they must luvc had some 
form of Vcdic worship. Iini>i, the Vasisrhas jnay 
not have ministered to tltcir religious needs at 
first. 

Among the Sakas, especially, who )>ccainc 
powerful rulers In Central India, fathers could be 
found with foreign names, while the sons had 
typical Hindu names. This may also indicate the 
exact period during which the impositions enforc¬ 
ed by Sagara may have been partly or wliolly with¬ 
drawn by later descendants of the Vasisrhas. If 
should be seen that it was from a sacrificial fire 
lit by a Vasistha at Mount Abu, that raai^y a still 
famous Rajput clan came out. Even among tlic 
Satvahana kings of southern origin, there were 
some with tltc disidnetion of being called Vasistha- 
putra. 

Sagara, after imposing a sort of serfdom on tlic 
foreigners in his kingdom, directed his attention to 
liis erstwliilfi enemies, those who were confede¬ 
rates ofthe Talajanghas, He brought them under 
subjection one by one znd made some of them 
flee towards the Narmada, He pursued them 
further and crossed the river Tapd, and married 
princess Kesini, the daughter of a king of Vidarbha 
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(Betar) who was descended from the Yadvas. 
Among the former enemies, the Bhojas remained 
evidently as feudatories. It will be seen that this 
was the second time the Ikshvftkus crossed the 
Nai mnda, and catahlished their supremacy in the 
region )>cyond, 

By these means, Sagara cataldished himself as 
the supreme ruler of Norrli India, except Valsali 
and the regions beyond. The Putanas acclsJm him 
AS a QiaktAvarti and a just ruler. He disinherited 
his son Asamanjas, for having been caicl to his 
subjects. He was succeeded by l\is giaodson 
Ansumant. During his time Ayodhja would 
appear to have bcconie weak. For Chedi, a grand¬ 
son of Vidaibha, crossed the Vindhya mountains 
and extended his kingdom as far north as the 
Yamuna. 
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THE BHARTAS AND THE ROYAT. 

SUPPORT TO THE RIGVEDIS 

The Ri|> Vcdis, as is shown elsewhere, were 
dissenters horr\ the Athatva Vcdis; the cflusc of 
dissension was disagreement l>ctwccn the Vasisthas 
and Visvamitra. The descendants of Visvamltra 
left Kanyakubja at the time of the Tnljangha 
invasion, and settled on the bonb of tlic river Knsi 
in North Bihar, From tlicre, due to the displeasure 
o£ king Vanitta of Vaisali, one Brihaspati of 
Angicas Gotta, who become a Rig Vedi, emigrat¬ 
ed to iCasi, which henceforward became a centre 
of the Rig Vedic group. 

In the meantime, the Purus, who disappeared 
as a resiilt of Yadava invasion under Sasaijindu, 
came to power again. It took place under Dusli- 
yanta. Little is known about his antecedents, 
except that he was the grandson of an old lady 
called IHna, and m adopted son of one king 
Vanitta of the Turvasu line, He claimed descent 
from the Puru lin^ and evidently with the support 
of the Turvasus laid claim to the heritage of the 
Purus. He was installed on the throne by Dirgha- 
tamas, who evidently was an Athatva Vedi. 

While on a hunting expedition, probably before 
he became the king, he happened to go to the 
hermitage of one Rishi Kanva, and met Sakuntala, 
a foundling brought up by him. At the first sight, 
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Dushysuitft fdl in love with her, and cook her as 
his wife under Gandharva rites. By these rices, 
which are stih practised by the aborigines, one can 
take a wife with the mere consent ctf the bride. 
No bride’s money is paid, no parent’s sanction is 
required, and the children from such mactiages 
have had ^ legal rights. According to Manu 
Smtiti, even the Brahmans could have contracted 
such marriages. 

Aftci Dushyanta’s return, being immersed in 
state adairs, he forgot all about thb marriage and 
probably mairied again, as a queen was essential 
at the coronation according to the ancient rites. 
In the meantime a son was boro to Sakuntala. 
He was named Bhaiati. In course of time, he 
was taken to the court of Dushyanta. But SaJeun- 
tala could not prove either the identity of the 
child, or make the king recollect ids marriage with 
her. The only proof she could have had was a 
signet ting given to her by Dushyanta, but it was 
lost on the way. She had nowhere to go, and out 
of shame, she did not return to the hemritage of 
her foster-father. But she took refuge in the 
hermitJ^ of a Marid, where young Bharata grew 
up to manhood, sklUed in warrare, and resplendent 
with all the good qualities, la the meantime, 
the king received the Jose ring which brought to 
his mina all that had happened in rixe hermitage of 
Kanva; but he failed to trace the whereabouts of 
Sakuntala and her son. Circumstances, however, 
took him to the hermitage of Matid, where he 
recognised Sakuntala, and became reconciled with 
his son and they were taken to the capital. Even- 
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tualiy Blurata succeeded Dushyauta on the thenne. 

Bhaiata beconie very religious, evidently due to 
his bringing up in the hermitage of the Rishis. 
He decided to perform all the sacrifices known in 
his days. He sent for Bhatadvaja, a descendant 
of the Rig Vcdic brihaspati who had settled down 
in Ka$i. Dharadvaja pleased the king immensely 
with Ids saaificcs. Blvitata had many sons; hut 
he killed them oil fur being impious, nrthiably for 
not becoming Rig Vedis. Bharadvaja succeeded 
him on tlie throne, until Vitathn, his oegotten son 
through a queen, came of age. 

While Bharttta was busy witli the sacrifices, 
momentous events were taking place in the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom of Ayodhya. There Anusmont 
was succeeded by Diiipa i, and his successor 
Bhagiffttha came to great proniijicncc. Towards 
the end of the Sagarn rule, he appears fo have 
commenced the construction of a canal, which was 
opposed by the Rishia ofKosyapa Goftn. The work 
was delayed, until it was taken up by Bliaglratha. 
Overcoming all opposition, and witli great diffi¬ 
cult, he completed the constiucfion. The extent 
of the trouble he had to undergo, and the persist¬ 
ent efforts made by him in its completion, may 
well be seen from tiie current phrase “Blvigiratlia- 
Prayatna”, meaning molt difTicult task. Bliagitatha. 
like Sagara, is stated to have been a Chakravatti. 
In the case of Sagara, it was legitimate, for 
he fought many battles, destroyed Ids enemies 
and made cf>nquests. To Bhaairatlia’s credit, the 
completion of the canal Js the only event, But it was 
a momentous event. The Putanas say chat when 
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the -work was completed, the Ganga came down 
from heaven with such a great force that the gods 
feared that the earth would be destroyed ; they 
approached Siva, who came to thdr rescue, ao^ 
received the flood in his matted hair. Ever since 
goddess Ganga, as sung by the lyricists and 
depicted by the artists, sits in Siva's matted hair, 
hidden from the gaze of his jc-alous wife Paivatl, 

Bharata Dushyanta is also styled aChakravaid ; 
ir must have been due to his services in conjunc¬ 
tion with Bharadvaja in giving royal support to 
the;Rig Vcdic religion. But what was the extent 
of his dominion is not known. Did he get only 
the old Pratisthaii back, or did lie make any 
annexation ? It Is all lost in praise of his service 
for tlie Rjg Vcdic sect. However, his descendants 
were weak. If he had extended his kingdom 
along tlie Ganga, it would appear to have been 
soon annexed by king Anibansha third in succes¬ 
sion to Shagirathi. Ambatisha Nabhagi, who is 
mentioned as a Chakravarti, did austerities on 
the bank <jf tlic Ganga and performed many 
sacrifices. If the site of his sactiliccs were the 
present Gharmukteswar, some tl^irty miles south¬ 
east of Meerut, where thousands of people go 
on pilgrimage every year, it will indicate that 
Bharata’s descendants were diiveij away from 
Pcayag (Allahabad) towards Delhi. 

However, three generations afterwards, they 
rallied round, and under the leadership of Ha^tin 
established Hastinnpura, where despite vicissitudes 
of fortune, they reigned for nearly fifty genera- 
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Hastins realm may be rout-lily 
udged bythe size of rhc four smal/cr kinXis 
pwcelled out by his dcseendanrs, 

mat n I'l," kingdoms rogethcr 

Sw. '.’‘8gcr than the pccsciu 

districts of Msemt, Bulanclsliahar, Bnrciliy and 

About the same period IJnstin’s cousin Ranti- 

tidic^^nk?' * Pi-incipality of his own 

a o atv^ a n (dliambal). He is 

n«teX i but liis chief claim to 

e.^ ?o th. n t *PP“‘-''? ‘"'"'t bis munific- 

ca^tal r of whom he was one. His 

Ms successors all split 
Gotras of Bialimans. 
trit^ ®PP*tently ate the five Aryan 

w * thret a bank of the seven rivers 

l^n Inoif' the Vcdic scholars have 

for. It is shown in VeHU H/t/VvVr 

Samvtii V?.?"’ Drishadvati. 

so”«s tl,Ar'"?““ Vetravati. with three 
C five vA 'be ii'ntla Hills for the 
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TRIiVLS or THE IKSVAKUS AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF RAMA 

The kingR of Ayodhya had trouble vith their 
priests from the days of Vena, if not cariicr. The 
most bcnebdal clfect of the strife between the 
prince and the priest vos the establishment of a 
limited cnonar^y. But the licnitarion ^ kitigH 
powers nve rise to a priestly lueraxchy. What had 
happened at the time of Trayvaruu and Harish- 
Chandra is mentioned in Book 1, Vfik Histviy 
J4t in Cbmsic^y and needs no reiteradon. But the 
greatest trial that this morurchy ever had to 
undergo took place at the tune of Sudasa (47 d.a>), 
Hve generations after An^barisha. 

Sudasa performed a sacrifice with the assist- 
ai\cc of his priest Vaaistha. What took place at 
this soaiiice and afterwards, as nacratea in tlie 
Vislinu Parana and corroborate by other Puranas, 
may be stated thus : 

At this sacrifice, Sudasa, bring influenced by 
the spirit of a tiger that he once killed, gave 
human meat for Voslstha to eat. Vasistha cursed 
him to become a Raksliasa or a cannibal for twelve 
years. Thereupon Sudasa became an out-and-out 
cannibal, visittng forests at o^ht and eating the 
tasty flesh of holy Brahmans. Once wlule eating 
rhe flesh of a pious Brahman who was about to 
make love to his wife, she uttered a curse that he 
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would die if he ever made advances to lifs queen. 
After the expiry of twelve years, he was called 
back to the throne bv his priest Vasiatlw. But cm 
his return as he could not approach his wife for 
fear of the Brahman wife's curse, he solicited the 
assistance of Vasiacha to impregnate a son throufrh 
hii queen Madayantl. Vot seven years no child 
was born co her, then Anisaka came. Amsaka's 
son was Mvilaka, who was called Narikavaclv.v, for 
he was protected by women, “when the Ksheciyas 
were rooted out from the earth**. Mulaka's son 
was Dasfttatha, his sonllavila, his son Visvasakha, 
and his son Kiiatavanga who was called Dlllpa. 
Pilipa was invited by the gods to assist them in 
their light with the Asuras. 

This gencaology is not corroboraicd by tlic 
Ma^a, radma, Siva and Agni Puranas; they give 
a different version. They insert six other kinu.s 
between Sudasa and Dilipa, namely, Kalmaspacia, 
Sfttvakarman, Anaianya, Niglma, Anamitta, Raghu 
and DuliduliA. 

What is the cxijlanalioji for all these? It iimy 
be:— 

(/) 'ihc Vasisthas bad a quarrel with king 
Sudasa; and he was deposed from ilic 
throne. They then placeJ a branch family 
on the clirOQC, or the Vasisthas ruled on 
their behalf for seven generations, until 
Dilipawas brought back to the tlironc. 

(w) As the quarrel between Sudasa and Vasischa 
took place at the sacrifice, it must have I\ad 
some tiling to do with the precedence at 
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the sacrifice. Such quarrels at the sacrifices 
hod taken place between the kings of the 
Bhmea liiic and their priests, though they 
were closely j clatcd by blood. From the 
Puranic statement it would appear that 
Sudasa was hl$ own priest at this 
sacrifice, and tlic Vasisclias were only assist¬ 
ing him. liven today at tlie Otaon sacri- 
liecs, the king Palian is their high priest, 
and ‘Panbhara', or the proto-priest, is only 
UU assistant. Sudasa giving meat to Vasis- 
tha, or the Idng giving meat to the ptiest 
after the saaifice, 1$ a practice tbit could 
be traced among the aborigines among 
whom the Palian distributes the meat, and 
not the ‘Panblura’, Now the practice is 
reversed; the Brahman priest first cats or 
takes his share of the ‘prasada* or sanctifi¬ 
ed food before any clistribution of It is 
ever done. 

(Hi) Tlic story of giving human meat must have 
served the vasisihas well in mobilising 
public opinion against the king. The 
people in general must have been against 
human sacrifice at this time. The protest 
against human sacrifice which was started 
by VishvamitTft over twenty generations 
earlier might have been gaining ground. 
However, human beings must have been 
sacrificed quietly at the king’s sacrifices. If 
it were not so, the availability of the human 
meat, after tl\c sacrifices, is impossible to 
explain. 
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(iv) The priestly agitation against the kin^^ was 
successful, as he was banished like Vikushi 
(97 D.A.)* and Tiayyatuna (70 li.A,), before 
him. 

I'hc chief pilest, in addition to usurping 
the tlitone, appears lo Iwvc kept the queen 
as his mistress. The story hcliuul the 
qucell's pregnancy lasting for seven years 
may indicate tliat the secret was not km>wn 
to the public until the child Ainsaka was 
born. 

{vi) Amsaka did not gain the throne, for he 
was an 11 legitimate child. Tliougli the 
requiaitioning of the service of the great 
Rishis to beget children through royal 
spouses was permissible under the old 
custom. Vasistha's action docs not appear 
to have been condoned by the puolic. 
Bven Ainsaka's son Mulaka did not gain 
the throne. The agitation started against 
Sudasa might have continued even efuring 
die days of Mulaka ; if not, the Puranic 
statement tliat ''when cite Kshatriyas were 
rooted out from the earth**. Mulaka was 
concealed by women, will have no signi¬ 
ficance wltatsocvcr, There must have been 
an attempt to uproot the whole royal family, 
when Mulftka as a child might have been 
concealed by a wojuan under her clothes; 
tlus may be the reason why he was called 
‘Nari-Kavacha’, or one who was shielded 
by women. 

It may be noticed that there were, according 
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to tlie Puranas, three other occasions when the 
‘Kshatiiyas were rooted out*,—once previous to 
tius and twice after this. The first uprooting was 
done by the Brahman Parasu Rama, and the third 
by Sudia Nanda and the fourth by ‘the peculiar 
Brahman king Sttakatni.' 

(viO I'hc priestly supremacy in Ayodhya on 
this occasion must have lasted for about eight 
generations, until they sent for Dilipa. He was 
evidently a scion of the Tksvaku line, being des¬ 
cended from Amsakfl. It is stated in the Puranas 
tliat he was sent for by the Devas (gods) to fight 
A battle against the Asutas (demons). The gods 
on this occasion were the Vaalsthas no doubt, and 
evidently they were attacked W some powerful 
enemy. Who were the Asutas tnat Dilipa bad to 
fight against ? His neighbours were the Bharatas, 
Kasis, videhas and Vaisalis. The Bhatatas after 
Haatin and Rantideva were too weak a foe, foe they 
were mote of priests than kings. The Vasisthas 
Appear to have been on most cordial terms with 
videhas - There is a story which has been partly 
jiarrated earlier, that will establish cordial relation¬ 
ship between the Vasisthas and the Viddias. Nimi, 
the founder of Vi deha was a son of Iksvaku. 
He invited Vasistha to rake partita a sacrifice. As 
Vasistha was late to keep up the appoint^nt, 
Nimi performed the saaifices without Vasistha, 
He became furious on his arrival and cursed Nimi, 
and Nimi cursed him in return. However, peace 
between the two was restored on each having the 
privilege of being addressed as Mitra-Varum, or 
the sons of the gods Mitra and Varuna, The 
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ielatioDShip> thus established as the foremost 
worshippers of Mltra and Varuoa, appears to 
have lasted until the two kingdoms were united 
and came to be known under the eombined name of 
Kossda. Kasi was a small kingdom, and it neither 
at this time nor at any cin>e. a{^)cars to have 
been strong enough to wage war against AyodKya. 
But Vaisaii, at any rate from the days of Marutta 
who drove back the Talajanghas, was a very power, 
ful kingdom. Hence it could be presumed that the 
Asurai, oi the demons rbc Vasisthas and Dilipa 
had to £ght. were the kings and people of VaisnJi. 
Vaisall appears to have been defeated vecy badly at 
tl\i$ battle, for the genealogy of the kings of Vaisali 
stops soon after this. From tlic genealogical syn¬ 
chronism it will be seen that the contemporary of 
this Dili pa or Dilipa II was Krsasva. and after 
him only three more names of this dynasty arc 
mentioned in the Puranas. Dilipa or DHipa Ailavila 
Kliatavanga is acclaimed as a ^akravarti. It must 
have been the victory over the Asucas of Vaisall 
that earned him this title. 

If the Vasistha influence in the court of 
Ayodhya is oot fully realised the historic back- 
grouna of the Epic Ramayana may remain mis¬ 
understood for ever, llie ancestors of Rama, after 
Dilipa. on the throne of Ayodhya, were Dirgha- 
bahu. Raghu, Aja and Dasararha. The stage for 
the Ramayana Is laid in the court of Dasaratba. He 
was getting old. He had three wives, Kausalya. as 
the name implies, was a princess ofKosala, Kaikcyi 
a princess Kckeya the distant Punjab, and Sumitra 
a princess of Magadha. None of them gave 
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Dasaraclu a son. As is usuaI in such cases, the family 
priests, Vasisthfts, must have done all they could 
10 the way of sactiiices and *pujfis’; yet no heir 
CO the chcone was born. Then Dasaratha heard 
of one Rishi Sringa, who did woiiders in the 
Aoga kingdom of oengal. 

There was a severe drought in Anga, which 
lasted for twelve years and caused immense distress 
to the people. The king Lomapada of Anga, heard 
about i 1 ie marvellous attainment of a youog Rishi, 
a son of Viblxandaktt hfuni of Stingeti, on the east¬ 
ern slopes of the Western Ghats, Mysore. This 
young man came to be known as Siingi, as he 
came from Sringeri. The Hindu attists, who made 
all the Rishis look similar in j^pearance, distin¬ 
guished him by giving two Sringas or horns on 
his head ; even today he is shown with two horns. 
Lomapada’s difiicglty was how to induce this young 
man to come to Beng^- He selected a numtet of 
courtesans with exquisite beauty, charm and accom¬ 
plishments and sent them to Sringeri to entice the 
young sage all the way to Bengal. The young man 
succumbed to tlie alfurcments, went toAngaand 
performed a sacrifice, which brought down the 
much needed rain. The king was so pleased, he 
gave him immense wealth and his beautiful daugh¬ 
ter Santa in marriage. Since then he settled down 
on the banks of tne Kosi and joined the Rishi 
Kulfl of the Visvamitras. It was to his hermitage 
therefore that the messcogers of Dasaratha hasten¬ 
ed to fetch him. He came to Ayodhya and per¬ 
formed ‘Putra-Kameshti Yagya/ when from the 
sac^cial fire a plateful of ‘Pacamanna*, or a special 
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kind of lice pudding, came up, which Dasaratiia 
apportioned between his two favourite wives, 
Kaikeyi and Kausalya. They on seeing that Sumitta 
did nor gee a share, gave lialf of thcic shares each to 
her. The Rainayana story is tlwt the queens, after 
eating tlic ‘paraniamia* became pregnant, and 
Kausayla gave birth to Kama, Kaikeyi gave birth to 
Bharaia and Sumitia gave birtli to l^afcsliniana and 
Satruglina. As LaltsJunftna was born from tlic haif 
share of Kausalya, he became attached to Rama and 
followed him everywhere, while Satrughna was born 
from the half share of Kaikeyi, he followed liharata 
every where ; thus flie pairs necamc inseparable, 
The RamRyana deals with the exploits of 
Rama. It presents Rama as a god. Many ccllgious- 
minded people rend it with devotion andfii>dflll 
spiritoid consolation that it gives. But to a student 
of history it would appear that in extoJiing Rama 
as ft god, the author of Ramayaim has done incal¬ 
culable damage to Rama as a man. Kven without 
any godly attributes Rama was one of the greatest 
heroes that the world has ever produced. Rama 
perhaps became a god later in history. Neithet in 
the Vedas nor in the post-Vedic literature, is Rama 
mentioned. Rama may not have contributed 
anything to the Vedic religion, or he may not have 
been ft favourite of the post-Vedic authors. 
Hymns by more tlian one of his grandsites arc 
found in tlic Rig Veda, and they are also honour¬ 
ably mentioned in ocher hymns. Perhaps Rama 
failed to placate any of the Vedic groups, though 
be appeared to have received instruedon from the 
Afharva Vedic Vasisthas, and the Rig Vedic Visva- 
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inJcras. Roma’s diampiun was Valmiki, a now- 
Brahman who is said to be of tlie lowest caste. 
Hvcn now it is the non-Brahmans who arc his 
great worslnppcrs. However, bv taking Rama as a 
pftnee and king of Ayodhya, tlic following inci- 
<lcnfs in his life stand out most ptominewly 

(i) His visit to the hermitage of Visvamitm. 

(а) His marriaRe with Sita, the daiighrcr nf 
Janaka. 

(3) His exile. 

(4) His fight with the Hakshasas. 

(i) I-Ils alliance with .Sogriva, king of Kish- 
klndha. 

(б) His victory over Ravana. 

(7) His corojmtion as the Emperor of nl) 
India. 

His visit to the hermirtge of Visvarnitia, accord¬ 
ing to Ramayana, was at tne recjuest of sage VisMi- 
nntrft for the protection of his sacrifices which 
were constantly being desecrated by the Rakhasas 
or deroons unnet Maricha. There is some incong* 
fuity in this. The Vflsisthas were the royal priests 
of Ayodhya, nnd the Vasisfhas and the Visvamitras 
were never on tiic best of terms. As Rama was a 
prince of Ayodhya, he was expected to have been 
educated and trained by the Vasisthas. Was it likely 
chat a Vis\'amicra could lia'^e requested the assist¬ 
ance of a pupil of his rival to protect his sacrifices ? 
The truth atout Rama’s visit to Visvamitia may be 
seen from Garuda Purana, when it says that “Rama, 
7 
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the beloved of his patents and fiti’nly devoted t<> 
them, learned the use of arms and weapons from 
the holy Visvairitra’*. From elsewhere it will be 
seen that Visvamitra instructed Kama and haJtshman 
over twenty ways of shooting the arrows such a^ 
Varuna, Saiva, India, Vaishnava, hfara, D.ima, 
Paisacha, Raksasa, Dhata, etc. ; three ways of Jas- 
Boine enemies, such as Dhatma) Kali and Varuna, 
and different ways of fighting with disc, mace, etc. 
However, sending Kama to Visvamttra fnc com¬ 
pleting his mill racy training would not liavc l>ccn 
compfinicnfary to the Royal priest Vaslstlia. Was 
the Vasistha infiuence waning in the court of i he 
Iksvakus ? Were the Visvamitras, wJio Imd their 
heimitagc on tlwbank of the river Koai, or Kauaaki, 
gaining ground in Ayodhya? 'flic Vipvaniitms 
were Rig Vedis and there is no icason to presume 
tliat the Vasisfbas even at this period werenov 
Atliarva Vedis. The Puranic authors, to placate 
the descendants of both VasisthaA and Visvamlti as, 
appeat to have passed over this important develop¬ 
ment, which is moac csseniial c<] understand the 
background of Rama’s c.tDc. 

It is not surprising that Rama was sent to Vis- 
vamitra for ttalnioc. Was he not hotn as a reaulr 
of the sacrifice performed by Sringi, who was then 
a Visvamitra or Kausika ? 

The nature of the nnlitary training given to 
Raaia and Lakshtuan may be judged from what 
they accomplished while they were with Visvamitra. 
Tliey defeated Maricha, killed Taraka, Subahu and 
others. Maricha was a close relation of Ravana 
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of lATska ^Ceylon). What was he doing in Mitliila 
(Nocih Bihar) ? Had he come aU the way from 
Cnylon to desecrate the sacrifice of the Visvamitias ? 
If they were human beings, the presence of Maridia 
and his followers can be iKttet explained in ticw 
of Jatcr clcvclopincnts, They were the advance or 
fcctmnoiffeing parry of Ravana’s army which was 
moving northward with the object of conquering 
Ayodhya and North India. 

After the <;(>n^lotlr)n of tlieir militacy training, 
Visvamitra took Kama and Lakshmana to tl\c court 
r>f Jaoftka, king ^Slradhvaja, who was the adopted 
father of Sita, Visl>nu Purana aays that Sir9dh^Ttja 
Iwd no sons ; in order to gsun a son, lie was al^out 
to perform a sacrifice ; while preparing the sacri¬ 
ficial ground, a beautiful damsel sprang up from 
the furrows, and she was Sira, Sita became beauti¬ 
ful and of matriagalilc age. SlradUvaja decided 
to give her in marriage only to a prince, who could 
bend a strong and unused how which was in the 
family for ages. Many princes liad tried, but all 
of them failed. Hneouraged by Visvamitra, Ramfi 
had a trial and he succeeded, and won Sita for his 
bride. This became a matter of rviomentous politi¬ 
cal importance rn Ayodhya. It brought together 
Ayodbya and Vldcha ; and Ayodhya gained an ally 
gainst Havana, Kasi also came on their side. 
For, Kusadhvaja, king of Kasi, was at that time a 
brother of Siradhvaja. 

The marriage between Slta and Rama was per¬ 
formed in due form. Visvamitra must have so¬ 
lemnised the ceremony. An emissary of Visvamitra 
was sent to Ayodhya to announce the marriage. 
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Lakshm<vnfi also nisirtied a princcsa of Videl\a. The 
old king Dftsturatha was overjoyed fit the news. 
He decided fo abdicate in favour of Jlanja; and 
ordered to make all preparations for his coronation. 
But there was an intrigue btcwinpt in the capiial of 
Ayodhya probably insti/jaced by the Vasisthns, 
who were ftc variance with the Visvamliras ever 
since the Rig Vcdic revolt at the intcmlcd sacrifice 
of v^unabseji in place of privKC Rohita had taken 
place. Rfinia ai^d I.akshmana with riicir wives, 
wicli Visvamitra and a retinue from Videlm nnlva) 
jfi Ayodhya. The date was fixed for die cr>rona- 
tion. 

’But on the previous day MantliflCH, a iiunch- 
liack maid-servant of Karkeyi, the second wife oC 
Dasatathft, appeared before her iniatress, and remind¬ 
ed her of two unspecified and unfulfilled promises 
made by Dasaiattia. A long time ago, iJasaratha 
was in hot pursuit of an enemy, wiih Kaikcyl liy 
his side in a chariot, when a cotter of the chariot 
became loose and dislodged. Kaikeyi on seeing 
the danger put Iwt finger m the hole and prevented 
a cafastroplte. Overpleased with her, Da/iarfWjja 
promised two boons, to be asked for. Kaikeyi 
forgot all about this, Manthata reminded her of 
it on this occasion, and gave shape to die rcc|ucstji. 
One was that Rama should be sent to exile for 
fourteen years, and the odiet was that Bharnta, 
Kalkcyi's son, should be installed in his place. 

Now as Kftikeyi was equally fond of Rama and 
Blurata, she was most rductant to make such a 
demand. However, she yielded at last. Vasistha, 
the royal priest himself went to distant Kaikeya 
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wlicrc IBharau aod Sattughaa wore undcigoing 
education in coutt of Bhanm's grand-parents, 
l^oor old Dasiiratha was made to agree; Rama, 
wcrii Sita and Xakslimana,\vcnt to exile. 

C^ircuiYjstaucca being such, one cannot but 
wrmdcr whether Rama went to exile oHiis own 
accord, nndcfhiccd Wmaelf to enable lus old father 
to fiilJll ii promUc lonij forgotten. If one is to 
judge from wliat had taken place during his exile, 
r}ac cannot bat resist the tempmtion to consider 
rliac it was a ruse on Rama's part, a ruse chat 
would match with high military stratagems even of 
the ptesent day. He had already encountcicd in 
North Bihar oi in Kosi regions the advance party 
of Havana’s forces Iieadcd oy Maricha, anuJicle of 
Ravana, the emperor of Lanka or Ceylon. Later on 
in exile he met khara, Ravena’s brotlier-ici-law 
with a huge army beyond the Vindhyns. If he 
ever had any intention of foiling Kliara’s march 
towards the nwth, he jnight have adopted sudi a 
rose to beguile Khara. ]n tlus light Rama's exile 
may be studied carefully. 

If It were only an exile to enable his father to 
fulfil his promise, and not to be a thorn by the side 
of Bhatata, he might just as well have gone to the 
cast, west, north ox anywhere outside ^odhya. 
Wlty did he ptefet to go to the south ? 'fhat was 
not one of the demanas made by his step-mother. 
But Rama’s intention would appear to have been 
different. 

His first interview during his exile was with 
Srigivers, Che Nishedha king, at his apical Srin- 
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givmpura, It is unusual for one on liis exile tt) 
visit a king. The village of Sin^^jr or Sing tor 
about 22 miles i^orth-wcst of Ailahal>ati on the 
opposite bank of Ganga has been recognised by 
(.unningliatn as Sringivcrapura. According to the 
Ramnyana, Rnnia visited the Nisbadha king 
because he a great devotee of Kama, but 
Kama \9as not tcc<^gnised as a god ar this time. ]f 
lie were recognised as such, cv(n\ Havana, may 
not have abducted sSita and waged a war against 
Rama, ricncc Rama's visit to i^ringtvera should 
be considered as a diplomatic move to seek bis aid 
in the event of an invasion by Kbara. 

'rhe next nlftcc of Importance in Rama's bait \VM 
Chitrakuta, Ghac-Chicra of rhe Munda tradition. 
According to Kamayana this was a region of 
‘anflrya wretches' and mau-cating Kaksliasas of 
\'arl(m8 shapes and forms; and (lie Kishi residents 
of the place invoked Rama not to tarry there. 
VC'hat were the Aryan Rishi doing there? However, 
Kama proceeded further into the interior of the 
jungles. 

bharatfl on his return from the Punjab went in 
Itot baste to meet Rama, tf> entreat him tti c<jmc 
back to Ayodliya and ascend the tlitonc. Bharata 
met him ac Chitrakuta. But after a talk with 
Rama evidently in confidence lie tetuincd to 
iVyodiij a with Rama's wooden slippers, t<i l>c 
placed on the throne and rule on his behalf until 
bis return. 

Rama lived in the jungle with Sira and Laksh- 
mana, in an improvised but somewhere. Was it 
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flC llaiiicck, a liigh peak about 30 miles north of 
Nagpur ? It is bdieved that Rama stayed there. 
Thousands of people visit the place and climb 
the peak, where there is a temple now. Even 
there llama was not to be left alone. He received 
the attciuiou of Havana’s party. Havana’s sister 
hurpanakha visited him in efisguiae, made amatory 
approaches to him and tried to abduct Sica. Rama 
sent iicr away will: a brutal punishment. 

One of the major incidents in Rama’s exile was 
his figi:t with Khata. Khara had an army of 
33,000 lUkshusas, under two generals, Dushana and 
’I risira. Rama is said to have defeated and killed 
them oil in three and rluee quarters of a Halika or 
within an hour and half. It is said to have been 
done by Rama single-handed. Whether it was so 
or not, llama achieved a great victory. 

llamtck is ai\ adnUrablo observation post, 
the top of the peak, the country all round 
could be wacclied for an enemy attack. The open- 
tion base of Ravana, os could dc judged from the 
Putanas, was near the mouth of the river Godavari, 
which was in commuolcation with Ceylon by tlie 
scti. Therefore any advance towards the north 

S ;ainst Ayodhya could have been made conveniently 
ong the course of a tributary of the Godavari 
that runs along the eastern side of Ramtek. The 
railway eiigh:eer have followed this route when 
they laid rail-road along these regions to Jabalpur, 
connecting Allahabad and Fyzabad, which is only 
four miles from Ayodhya. Havana’s force under 
the command of iChata would appear to have 
taken this route. Rama, from his ooservation post 
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at KaiYkfck, could have easily emerged even with a 
sniftJi fbrcc, cut Khara's iiwchin^j arnu’ into two, 
destroyed them In no time and gained an easy 
victory, as is extolled in the. Ramayana. Hama 
would appear to have done lids. 

'Jliercoftct Kama went in scatch of Sita. Wlicn 
he came near the mouth of tlic Godavari, as in 
stated in tlic Vishnu Purana, he saw a siroi\^t con¬ 
centration of the jinks lisas, which can only linve 
been wliat was left r>f Havana’s invading force, 
rinding that Sita was rnkci^ awaj' to I.unka he 
undertook the troublesome journey towards the 
South. He could not Imvc done anything else 
as Ayodhya was an inland country with no navy at 
its disposal. Ihc Epic writers, perhaps with w 
view to making rhe story more interesting, matle 
it out thatRftvana came in person, abducted Sita, 
and took het away in his ‘Vmiaiu’, <‘»c self-propel¬ 
ling air Velude to J.anka. 

iVf last luck came in Rama’s way when lie 
readied Kishkindlia (in the ncigbourlujod of 
Mysore). He met Sugriva and his general, Hanuman 
in the jungle hiding away from the wrath of Ball. 
Bali was die king of Kiskindha, and Sugriva his 
younger brother. According to the ancient custom 
they shared a wife, 'I’ara, between them. Bali 
misappropriated this wife nil tr> Ijimsdf, and 
Sugeiva resented it. Tliis caused strife between 
tliem, 

Rama promised to help Sugriva, In reruen foe 
his help to rescue Sita from the duties of Havana. 
Emboldened by Rama’s help Sugriva came out in 
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the cipen, and cliallciigcd Bali for a dud. The 
duel was foughr. Teaxing that Sugriva would be 
killed, Rama, who was hiding behind a tree, shoe 
an arrow and killed Bali. 

This \$ how it is given in the Ramayana, But it 
is doubtful whether Rama did Ijchave in this 
(iianncr, winch is contrary to all the rules of the 
uni me. The Duth may iiaVc been somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. Prolmbly there was a ))attle benveett the 
rwo patties, in which the two leaders Bali and 
Sugfn a met face to face, as was usual in all the 
ha tiles till recent dnys. Seeing that .Sugriva being 
worsted, Rama may have faced Bali ana killed him 
with an arrtjw. 

(In judging the stoiy of the Ramayana, tiie 
cli cumstance in which the original of the Bpic was 
written should l>e taken into consideration. It 
was written by Valiniki, a thief turned into a sage. 
When Sita was turned out by Rama to stop tlic 
wagging tongue of the people who calumniated 
her for having been a pfjaoocr of Ravana, Laksh- 
mana took her to the hermitage of Valmiki and 
left her there. Slic was then pregnant. In due 
course, she gave birch to die twins, Kusa and Lava. 
The bc^ys were brought up and educated under the 
earn of Valmiki. when the boys came of age, 
Sica decided to send them back to Rama. The boys 
hod not known the injustice done to their mother. 
I'lad the true story oi her sending away from the 
Court been cold, what would have been their re¬ 
action and what tlie boys would have done is im¬ 
possible 10 know. Yet, Sita wanted het sons to go 
to Ayodhya and claim their heritage. How could 
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she convince Rama diar these tw<i >rrowi)“Up hfiys 
were his sods. Slw consulted VaJniiki. The 
old sage vTotc a ston* of Hania» in which he 
iucluded all the incidents In Rama’s life which Sita 
alone could have known, and making him a grctU 
hern with no faults. 'JIk boys learned the stmy 
by heart and went to Ayodliya and Iwmin ro sijig 
it in ihc streets. When Rama came to know of ir, 
he sent foe the i>oys, and being convinced that tlicy 
were his sons accepted them. If Valniiki’s sirny 
\v.\» dl/Fcccnt, it is ijn possible to imagiite white 
wouli.! have l)ccn the result). 

Uovs'cvcr, oftc; the defeat itf Uali, ^ugriva wiis 
enthroned. He in gratitude raised a nirmidablc 
army. Ihc combined forces of Rama and Sugriva 
juarched on to Lanka. 

I'hc i^ncrals of bugriva were llanumatt, Nala, 
Nila and other redoubtable leaders. They must 
naturally have marched under their lutlonal (lag, 
tltc flag uf Kishkindha, vhicli cvidcjitly had tlic 
emblem of ^vaoara’ or monkey on it. Tins must 
liavc been the rcasf>n why the Sugriva army came 
to be known as ‘Vanacas* <jr monkeys. 

Such llags arc still in uk among the Oraons in 
the N'icinity of Ranclji. They use them in theit 
processions and keep them in their Phuinkudin or 
civic centre. The mook^ Is their Totem, which 
they revere. Dating World War II, wiwn a 
new Distuct was formed at Na^ur, the District 
Officers were using a snake cmbTcm on their arm¬ 
band, ta indicate that they were from tl>c District 
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HcftUquRitcrs, Nagpur. Nagpur means ihc city 
of the snakes. 

Kishkindha, like Ayodhyi, being an inland 
country, had no fleet, So the conjbiiicd acniics 
of Ranifl and Su^^riva negotiated a land approadi 
to Lanka. There were several small islands scat¬ 
tered in tile narrow strait between the mainlaaci of 
India and (Ceylon. They took advjunage of these 
islands and l^ullt bridges across them. They knew 
that they were pretty safe in their attempt, as die 
big sea-going vessels of Havana could not have 
risked in these regions of shallow sea and sub¬ 
merged rocks. Uanuman first made a commaado 
raid on Lanka, studied the military dispositions, 
met Sita in the dead of night and returned safely. 

'riicn the invasion of Lauka took place. Havana's 
younger brotlicr, Vlbhisliana was tor peace with 
Rama and for giving up Sita. But Havana was 
adamant. Though his main force still may have 
been in the regions of the Godavari, he mode the 
best use of what was left in Laoka. All the foici- 
ficatiofis were strengthened, strong forces were 
placed at the gates, under the command of capable 
readers. Havana's son Indtajit met the enemy first, 
lie was killed after he had inflicted great losses 
on the enemy. Then Kumbhakaioa, Havana’s 
brother faced the encm^ ; he was defeated and kill¬ 
ed, Finally Havana himself faced the enemy. He 
was in turn defeated and killed. Thus ended the 
attempt of Havana to extend his empire towards 
the north. 

Havana, tliough he is characterised as the worst 
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of tlic dccv.oiis, wa4 a grew devotee of Siva. Oiw 
of Ids Iwinns In praise of Siva is still suog l)y 
many a l^rahnun m North India, lie is also .said 
to have been a Brahman. Ills &thcr u’as the great 
Rishi, Viacavas; his ddet step-brother ti'as Kubcr.i, 
the reputed god of u'calth. Havana hail shown 
many noble qualities. His behaviour with Sl(«, 
while she was In his captivity, \s*a.s most exemplary. 

fVftcc the defeat of Havana, his kingd<‘Jn wiR 
given back to bis younger brother Vibliislmoa, 
th<‘ugh many ^'anaras* were allowed (i> settle d<iwo 
in Ranks. ' 11 ’icq Rama coromcnccd his vlclorfous 
iuucney to the north Sita and Lakshnuna. 
Sugriva and lUnamao followed them wiih a grcai 
fCtiQue. The people flocked tr^thcr on the way 
to do him homage. His achievement unist have 
made a lasting ia^pretsion on them, wliich evident¬ 
ly paved the way for worshipping him as a god. 
liven for less deeds tliao Rama had done, many 
kings even in later days were worshipped as gods. 
The Roman kings were worshipped as grHls even 
during their life-time. One of them had a temple 
nil rlic > Cal abac Coast, where he was wnrshin- 
jicd bv UiHiian ttadcra, probably l>y tlic Greeks 
as well. 

On Rama’s return from the South, though he 
could Imve performed the Asi'amcdiu or the tradi¬ 
tional horse sacrifice, he waited until after the con¬ 
quest of the North- He let loose horses in diflerent 
directions accompanied by adequate forces under 
the command of bis cousins. lakshmana set out 
towards the Norti} and suliducd the kingdoms on 
this side of the Himalayas. Satrughoa directed his 
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course towards the west, where he brought ali the 
Vada\as under subjection. La vans the most power* 
ful of them was Wlcd bj Satroghna, his famous 
pleasure forest Madhuvana was destroyed and the 
city <'£ Mathura was built on the site, Bharata 
went fuclhcr ncjrfh-west and sultdued all the Punjah- 
kingdoins. 'JV> the cast, there was no occasion 
to send a horse <»f army, for the kingdoms like 
Mithlla atul Vidha were in close relationship with 
Ayodhya, 'jlius after competing The ‘dig-vijaya', 

I )r victory over the surrounding countries, Rama 
c<unplctcd the Asvamedha ceremony and pcoclaicn* 
cd himself as Chakravartl or emperor. There was 
no Chakravaiti like him before, who brought the 
wholctff India under ‘ck-chhafia% or one umbrella, 
and none after him. The Maoryan cm^cc extended 
no doubt as fat as Persia, but it did not include 
South India l>cyond the liver Pennai. Rama ap¬ 
pears to have ruled his realm well, so much so that 
even now the people wish for Rama Raj or Rama’s 
rale. 

'I’he great empire thus crewed by Rama was 
divided into smaller fcingdews after him. Bharafa’s 
sons, 7 'aksha and Puskata, divided the north-wes¬ 
tern regions between themselves and established 
two kingdoms with their wirals respectively at 
'J’akshasila ffaxila), and rushkatavati. Satiu- 
ghna’s son Surasena xeignc<lat Mathura, hence that 
Cfwntiy came to be known as Sucasenya in later 
days. Lakshmana's sons, Angada and Chandrakctu, 
established two kingdoms on this side of the 
Himalayas with their capitals at Angadya and 
Chandrachakra. Ramans son Kusa built his capital 
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Kusastali on the Vindliya range, and ruled over 
rhe Southern Ko8aIa> while the Northern Kosah 
was ruled by Lava from Sravasti, an old capital 
of Ayodhya whicli continued to be a place ot Im¬ 
portance even during the days of Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth century n.c. The reason for the change 
of the capital from Ayodhya to Smvasti, oi'i ihc 
Nepalese border, for a second time must have been 
due to the intrigue of the Vasisthas, \v\\o lost the 
roj al favour from the time of Rama. 
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The ff>uc principnllrics over which the dcRccn- 
clftois of Ilflstjn ruled, as stated before, were 
Nofih PnnchsilA, South Panchala, Dvimidhaand the 
mother kingdom of l lftstlnapuca. The relative size 
and import a nee of these kingdoms would be atudi* 
cd hcftjre the so-called Aryan invasion is nut in its 
true pc ra peed VC. J lust In's son Aiamidimliad Mas- 
Hnapura for his share. [Us brother Dvlmidha 
parcelled out a kingdom of his own, which m:w he 
ctillcd Dvinildha country, in tlK region of* the 
present district of Bnrcilly, probably with Ahichha- 
tm as its capital, After Ajamidha, Hastlnapura 
would appear to have lost its importance for some 
generations until the days of Samvarana. 15ut 
Ajaroidha'a successors Ni/a and Brhadvfisu csfah- 
lished two principal I ties, which came to be known 
as North Panchala and South Panchnla. It is in the 
family of North Panchala that die so-called Aryan 
invaders Dlvodosa find Sudasa were horn. NcitKcr 
Norih Panchala nor South Panchala was of much 
conscciucncc when Rama's army scouted the coun¬ 
try. \Vhcn Rajna*s ^ther Dasaratha invited all the 
prominent kings of North and some from South 
India to a sacrifice at Ayodhya, neither the king 
of North Panchala not the king of South Panchala 
was invited. North Panchala first came topiomi- 
nence as a Rlshi settlement in the upper regions of 
the Sarasvati and Drishadvati, unSer Mudgala, a 
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Bffthman descendant of Nila. Vadhiuyasva, a 
grandson of J^Iudgala, for tlic first time claimed 
sovereignty over tlic regions. It was two genera¬ 
tions before lUnm of Ayodliya. Divodasn, the 
son of Vadhaxyasva, is praised for his mitnificcncc 
to ^e hymn-makers of the Rig Veda. His suc¬ 
cessor Sudasa, fifth In succession, starred on a 
military enterprise by encroaching upon his ncigli- 
bour’s kingdom, lie took Haatjnapata and dc<n'c 
the ciaimant to the throne, Samvarana, into exile, 
and he fled to the west and took shelter in a fort 
on the bank of rhe Indus. After tins victory Su- 
dasft decided to perform an ‘asvamedha* as was 
usual among the kings great and sniall. Prepara- 
loiy to the ceremony, horses were let loose by his 
priest Visvamitta with adequate military fiitcc to 
the north, east and west. No hnese was sent to¬ 
wards the south. Evidently Sudasa had no inccn- 
|tion disturbing his kinsmen the South Panchalas in 
the soutli. What happened to the forces that were 
sent to the east and the north is not known. But 
the force that was sent to the west was met with 
opposition. Probably the opposition came fri>m 
Samvaranas' friends who fled towards the west. 
When his force was hard-pressed Sudasa sent f<ic 
Iielp. The Tritsus headed by Vaistlias canie to 
help him from the east. They crossed the Yamuna 
and Vipas (Bias), and drove tl\c opposing party 
into the river Parushi (Ravi). All this can be de¬ 
duced from the Rig Vedic hymns, one by Visva- 
niitia, who let the horses loose at first, and the 
other made by one Vasistha, who praised the 
Vasisthft who went to the help of Sudasa. Wliaf 
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bccaiTic of ilutlasa after th'n is not known from the 
Vcdic hymns. 

It is this exploit in the life of Sudasa that has 
been interpreted aa the Arvan conquest of India. 
Tlie oniv arjtament to substantiate this preaump* 
th)n is rliat Indra gave victory to Sudasa, and Indra 
the rain god shattered the Dasvus or dark rain- 
bearing clouds. T’liis act of Indra is taken as the 
help given to Sudasa in Itis fight against the dark- 
conipTcxioncd inhabitants of India. But from the 
genealogy it will be sccj^ that Sudasa was not an 
outsider; his ancesny can be traced back to the 
Purus of Pmisthan, Allaluibad. 

However, the Putanas tliat have maintained the 
genealogy of Sudasa arc silent about the exploits 
of Sudasa. Even the Vishnu Putana, tlic original 
of which was a work by Parasara, a descendant 
of the Vasiatha who helped Sudasa, in his battle, 
is silent about it, None of the descendants of 
Sudasa, except hii immediate successor, Sahadeva, 
would appear to have ruled over North Panchala. 
The disappearance of this dyanasty of the 8o-«llcd 
Aryan conquerors may have been caused hy either, 
one or both of the following reasons. When the 
exiled Samvftfftna regained the throne of Hastina- 
puta, he would ap^ar to have reduced theNoxth 
l^ftnchala kingdom and annexed it to hie own. 

I'he second reason mav have been the disap¬ 
pearance of the Sarasvftti and the Diishadvali, 
which made the north Panchala kingdom very 
fertile. The Sarasvati, ro the flood-waters of which 
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the Rig Vedic Rishis prayed most fen*cnrl)' noi lo 
destroy them and let them leave their native land, 
united with the Dtisliadvati» cut out new course 
and found its way to the Indus above the ancicnr 
town of Mohenjo-daro, which in itself would 
appear to have been the cause of that city’s des¬ 
truction as well. 

Samvai:ana was succeeded by liis son Kuru. 
From him North Panchala received iia final l)low- 
ThcDvimidhas and the South Fanclmlas acceoiccl 
his suzerainty. He extended his kingdom fi'om 
the Saiftsvati to Prayag. In fact he placed liha- 
rata-Varahft on the political map of India. IJc 
appears to have been as good an adminisitntor as a 
conqueror. His name is chiefly associated with 
agriculture. Kurukahecra and Kurujangala were 
named fitter him, as he is stated to have brought 
both the tracts under cultivation; the latter appears 
to have been a jungle on the eastern side of Kuru- 
kshetra. He deserved to be called a Chakravatti 
or emperor, but as lie was nor named so, this 
would indicate that he was not a favourite of the 
Rishis or writers of the Putanas. 

His destruction of the North Pnnchalas by Itself 
would have mtide the Rishis dislike him. 'Che 
kings of North Panchala were the mainstay of the 
RishU of Btahma-Vnrta, the tract between the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati. The Rishis on the 
banks of the Saras vati were not producers; they 
were living on the fat of the land made available 
to them by their princely brethren. 

Kuru had three sons, Parikshit (I), Jahnu and 
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Sudbanvan. Parikshit (I), bcinp the eldest, suc¬ 
ceeded on the throne. After him Janamejaya QI) 
became the king. But he was soon deposed, and 
Viduratha, agrandstwioi Jahnu, was placed on 
the throne. The circumstances that led to the 
dethronement of Janamejaya is truly indicative 
of piriesriv domination over the kings, ’X1ic story 
of the dethronement is given naively tlius in the 
Puranas:—Janamejaya injured a son of the Klshi 
Gargya. Garg^'a cursed him ; so he was aban¬ 
doned by the Mopic. In great afHrcrion he went 
to another Kisld, Sauna ka, who purl lied him with 
a sacrifice. Still he did nor regain sovereignty ; 
and he and his three sons passed into oblivion. 
It one does not believe in the efltcacy of curse 
given by one priest, nor in the ability of another 
priest to perform a sacrifice to regain a lost dicone, 
nne may find behind this story that is told witli 
child-like simplicity, a serious struggle in the court 
of the Kurus between the prince and the priest 
for supremacy. Janamejaya lost his throne through 
the displcsisorc of Gargya, who evidently was his 
high priest, or io rivalry between two f^icsts fot 
supremacy in the court, and the powerful Gargyas 
succeeded in placing chde nominee on the thtonc, 
and taught tl^ kings that one should not 'injure* 
a Gargya again, llie name of the Gargya who 
was powerful enough to depose the king is not 
given io the Puranas, )>ut there is enough evidence 
to trace his antecedents. He does not appear to 
have been a xvandering‘sadhu*, who dropped in 
lot receiving alms &om the king. The datgyas 
were descendants of Garga, a l^rother of Brhat- 
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kshatra, grandfather of Hastin, ancestor of Jana- 
mejaya himself. Hence they must have been royal 
priests with roya! blood in them. Then who was 
^aunaka, who performed the sacrifice on behalf 
of Janamejaya to regain throne, or prol^ably one 
who led an army to overtlirow Vlduratha the 
Gaigya icptcscntativc on tlic throne ? 1 Ic was a 
Bhatgava or one who belonged to the clan of 
the m<«r warlike priests and his full lumc may lu' 
traced as Indrota Savinaka, Hence it will be seen 
that there was a contest between l^hargavas and 
Angirasas to gain Bupremaw in the court of ilic 
Kurus, and in this contest, the Angirasas gained 
victory and placed their own candidate on tlie 
throne. This may be taken as the beginning of the 
priestly supremacy in the court of the Kurus. In 
the overthrow of Vena, the Vasisthas had the 
people with them, and in the ease of Sudasa of 
Ayodhyathc Vasxsfhas had public opinion in their 
favour, as tjicy made out that the king had been 
deposed because he became a cannil'Kil. ]*Icrc the 
priests appear to have deposed the king without 
any camouflage, to i>uit their own ends. 

A fourth descendant of Sudhanvan, Vasu, got 
away from tlic priestl? intrigue and carved our a 
kingdom for liimseff, He took the kingdom of 
Chcdl from the Yadavas, whence be came to be 
known as “Chaidyopaiicaca” or one who superseded 
the Qiaidyas or Chedis. Tliea he annexed Magadha 
and extended his kingdom as fat north-west as 
Kausambi (neat Allahabad). His conquests appear 
to have very extensive. Though he is noi 

included in die list of the famous Chakravartis, he 
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is said to have been a ‘Saaitat'. His capital was 
Suktimati, on the rivet of tljc same name. One 
Brihaspau was Jiis priest, but he id not give up 
his kingly prerogative and he held final authority 
in tcligicjus matters in his own haxul. He was the 
foremost monarch of his time. He was approached 
by (lie Brahma (w for a juling in res pec tof animal 
sacritice, and he gave the ruling in its favour, This 
may be surprising to those who think tliat the 
Jiraiiinans httve had the last word In all religious 
matters. Wliy, on a matter of similar importance, 
some Brahmans from Maliamtra in the twentieth 
century A.ii., approached the Maharaja of Cochin 
for a ruling in certain religious matters, as he was 
Hie foremost of the KsKattiya monarchs of the day. 
As was usual with the Alias, Vasu's realm was 
divided between his sons. He had five sons, 
Brh.idratha, Pntyagraha, Lalittha, Kusa and 
Maruta. Brbadratha took iuagadha. Lalittha oc¬ 
cupied the old Chedi kingdom, ICusa took the north- 
western territories and made his capital at Kau- 
sambi, (Allahabad). Maruta would appear to have 
got a portion of Michila, but what was the sliare of 
Pratyagraha is not known, Of these, the kingdom 
of i.Iagadlia became very pronfinent and ptospe- 
rous. Kausambi had to wsuf for another Kuru For 
its rise, Brhadratha's successor was Kusagia, who 
appears to have built the town of KusagrapuW, 
outside RaJidrir- Nothing much is known about 
the kings of Magadha till the days of Jatasandha 
(i2 B.A.) for an interval of thirteen generations, 
r.vidcnrly the Puranic authors were not interested 
in this kfngdom. But when Jarasandha extended 
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hU co«cuc8t ki foi west as Matlmia^ they began to 
take notice ot him and designated l:im us a Raksiisa 
01 Asuni, Whoever stood against their interest) 
or against the interest of their fnvouriles, was u 
demon or Raksasa. 

After the dethronement of Jiinamujuy.i ]I (ay 
u.A.) nmil the days tif Santanu (lo u-a.) notliing 
mud'i of the Kurus of Hastinapura is kntnvn. 
Though the Putanas inainwin the names of the 
successive rulers, there is no record of their deeds. 
It may be that the kings became noiicntitic? oi tliat 
die priestly intrigue during the jicriod was not 
palatable to the autliors. However, the curtain at 
Hastinapur went up again with a priestly intrigue. 
After king Praiipa, Devapi was the legal claimant 
to the throne. Re was an excel lent prince, but he 
was not a favouttte of the priests. A priestly agita¬ 
tion w*as made against his succession on the pretext 
of his having some skin disease, tliough two gene¬ 
rations afterwards another king of the same 
dynasiy, Pandu, with an incurable skin cllflcasc, 
was allowed to rule on behalf of his blind brother, 
The result was that Devapi had tr> give up his 
throne In favour of his brother Santanu. Etevapi 
retired to the jungle nnd became a ‘Muni*. Rjg 
Vcdic hymn Bk i X. stands in his name ; and 
from the contents of the hymn it will be seen that 
he sacrificed for Sontanu. There Is a story behind 
it. For twelve years, tain failed in the realms of 
Santaou- All sacrifices and prayers done by the 
court priests failed to bring the much-needed rain 
Then the king sent for his brother Devapi, who 
performed a special sacrifice, and the rain came, 
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Tills was a bluw to tlic priestly prestige at Hastiua- 
pura. Wlio could have been the priests then in 
power ? Were they still the Gargyas ? It is not 
tpown. However, such a prince was not to succeed 
on the throne. Why ? Probably due to thceiow 
ing influence of another priestly group, the vasis- 
til as. How did the Vasisfha influeiuc come ? It 
is a c<Jtnplicated sttny. 

I’acasara was one tjf ihe Vosisihas. There were 
more thin nne Pamara ; ihcec of them arc vwtl 
known. U'hc first of these Pamara was the son 
of Snktl, A son of Vasistlw, wlio went to the rescue 
of Sudasa when he was worsted by his enemies. 
The second Parasara was acontempotaw of Sam- 
anu. I-Ic was a great Hishi. Once while ccossiog 
the river Yamuna, he fell in love with a fctiy 
maiden calledRali. She was very beautiful. There 
was nobody else in tire b(.>at. A dense mist was 
floating over the river. She yielded to the amorous 
approaches of the great Rishi, and the famous Vyasa 
was born as dreir son. After a time Sajitanu fell 
in love with her. She married him on condition 
tliat her sons would succeed him on the thionc. 
On bccfjming the gucen she assumed the name of 
Sotyavati, and their sons were Chitrangada and 
Vichittavirya, 

Now, the rightful heir ro the throne was another 
sun of Santanu, Bhishma, a redoubtable soldier, a 
gtcac leader and an esteemed counsellor. He was 
the mainstay of rtie tottering kingdom of the 
Kurus. The Kutu empire was lost long ago- 
Dvimidhas became Independent. South Panchala 
freed herself from the yoKC of liastinapura. Prasta, 
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who ckimcd descent £com Jnntu, the kst of the 
Noiili Panchftla family, pcociftiincd hiinsclt" as tlie 
taler of North Panchala. In fact the Kura posses¬ 
sions hccarac less than they were in the t ays j.>f 
Saravaratm, Ugcayudha of Dvimidha entered upon 
an enterptisin^r career. He marched a^inst Prasta 
and annexed Nf>ctl\ Panchala. Prasta lied from the 
held of battle and took shcUcc with the South 
Panchalas at Kampliya, Uj^rayudha then attacked 
the South Pancl^alas and wiped ouC the ruling family* 
Then lie turned his attention towards llasiinapura. 
About this lijnc Santaiui died, lililshma went 
out with a large force, waylaid Ugrayudhaj des¬ 
troyed his foi:cc and killed him. Thus Hastinapura 
was saved from disaster. Yet he was not to ascend 
tlic thtone after Ida father. 

Bhishnm gave up the throne without a struggle 
and in addition he swore to be a bachelor so that 
his son might not liavc any claim to the thtone. 
Such fidelity to a father’s wish is rarely found. 
Was there any pressure broughr on him by rlie 

f uries IS ? If was not unlikely, if one is to judge 
rom the influence of rhe priests in the court c^f 
the Kurus. Chiti angada died young. Vichitraviryu 
became an invalid, as he suffered from a wasting 
disease called ‘Rajayakshma*. During his incumbency 
on the throne, Bhishma had to Ik the dc facto 
ruler. Viclutravirya died without a son. He badtlirce 
t]uccns, all sisters, Amba, Ainhika, and AmbaHka. 
Amba dissatisfied witli her lot, went back to her 
father’s home and took up religion seriously. 
Having no hek to the throne, the first son ofSat- 
yavati and the faoKus Parasara, was sent for. He 
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6ocs not appefiT to liavc possessed a presentable 
appearance ; but tlic queens were to accept him. 
The first night he approached Ainbika; but to 
avoid rlw hottible sight of the man she received 
him with closed eyes. The result was that her son 
Dlicirnrastra was horn blind. The next night 
Vvasa apprtiachcd Aml)alika; she, to avoid ccuttact 
wjth bis repulsive bfKly, wore a full jacket; tJie 
result was that her son Pandu was born without 
skin or with a skin disease called ‘Pandu*, and so 
he was named Pandu. The third night Vyasa ap¬ 
proached the queen’s maid, a Sudra wojnan ; and 
she received him with a warm heart and open arms. 
As a result t\)c great philosopher, Vtdura was born. 
AH these may appear to be excuses or explanations. 
But the fact remains tliac they were tlic sons ol 
Vyaaa. Thus it will be seen chat the Kuru line 
was becoming more and more infused with Brah¬ 
man blood. First it was tliat of a Bhandvaja, 
and Anglrasa, now it is of Vyasa, a Vasisfha. 
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A GOD TO DliSTROY ITlli DJiMONS 

Wliilc tlic Rig Vcdic pticsts were gaining the 
upper hand over tUc Kurus, agrooj^ nf demons 
oc Asurfts appeared in the neighbouring kingdoiu- 
Thc molt powerful of them was Jatasandua f>f 
Magadha, who extended his kingdom ftf far wesi 
tL5 the Yftdava kingdom of Mathura. Anotl^ci’ 
one Kamia more wicked than Jacaiandha wan reign- 
Ing Mathura. A child one appeared In <!hcdi under 
the name of Siiupala. tKctc were others like 
Dantftvakcra, and Foundta in the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Kasi. Whenever the demons appear, 
godi were to appear in human form to destroy 
them. When the Scmon Ravana appeared in Lanka, 
Rajna was born in Ayodhya to kill him. Now to 
destroy the demons who appeared in North India, 
Krishna waa born iti Mathura. Here t]:e Argument 
that the demons were the Dravidians or flic abo¬ 
rigines will not hold good. For all these dem^ms 
were closely related to the Vedic family of the 
Kurus, larasandha, as stared before, was a descen¬ 
dant ot Brahdratha, son of Vasu, a prince of the 
Kuru family, and Chedi was a cousin of Jarasnndha. 
Kamsawas closely related to Krishna. 

In the main Yadava line, which was connected 
with the Kurus in many ways, Ahuka, the eighth 
in descent from Andhai^ had two sojis, Ugrasena 
and Devaka. Karasa was the son of Ugrasena. 
Kamsa imprisoned his father and usurped the 
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111 tone. Dcvftka had a daughter named Devaki, 
and Krislma was her son, TUcfe ate many stories 
in the Puranas depicting Krishna as a god and 
desecibiog how he destroyed the demons. Among 
them only a few ate of historic importance. Pro¬ 
bably the foremost of tlicm is his cocounicr with 
Kanisa- The next in importance is his fight with 
Jarasandha, and Kala Vavana. 

After Dcvaki*s martiacc with Vasudeva, a 
Yadava chief, Kamsa was driving tlicm home, On 
the way Kamsa heard a raysccrious voice saying 
that the cjglitli son of Devaki would kill him. 
XnAifiatcd bv this prediction, Kamsa lifted his 
sword CO kiiJ Devaki, He was stopped in time by 
Vasudeva, on promising chat all thedilJdtcn bom 
to Devaki would be handed over to him to be killed 
as soon as they were born. Vasudevt kept his 
promise strictly jo respect of the first six children 
and they were killed liy Kamsa. When the seventh 
bov» Balabhadia, was born he was sutrcptitiomly 
substituted by a girl. The eighth son was Krishna. 
Wiienhewas born, somehow or other in spite of 
all the vigilance of Kamsa and his guards round 
the prison of Devaki artl Vasudeva, the cl^ld was 
whisked away to a place of safety. Slwhily Krishna 
and Balabhadra were brought up by Nanda, an Ahit 
chief, and his wife, Yasoda. As a child Krishna 
exhibited wonderful talents. The stories that Ben- 
hur gives about the childhood of Christ ate noth¬ 
ing when compared to what is said about the child 
Krishna- He was a sprightly boy, foil of the child¬ 
ish pranks and charming ways. He was the 
favourite of all who laid eyes on him. As a child 
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lic amused tbciu with cluldish pranks, und as a 
7outh he sutptised them with wise counsels. At 
fast Kainsa came co know tliac he was duped, and 
chat the youths Kcjsbna and BaJabhadra were alive 
and living in Gokula. He made plots to kill ihem» 
Having failed in all his attempts, he deputed A krura, 
a renowned Yadava chief, to entice llictn to 
Mathura, where ao amtual display of physical 

E cowess was in progress. Ihc ytiuUw took ilw 
ait and went to Mathura in the train of Akrura. 

The first night they slept outsldc the city. The next 
niorning while they were entering the city gate, a 
mad depliant was sene on them. liscaping fiojn 
death, they arrived in the arena wlicic a wrestling 
match was in progress. Being instructed by 
Kamsa, who was watching the display, two 
of the best wtesden, Chanura and Mushtika chal¬ 
lenged them. Chanura fought with Krishna and 
Mushtika with BalsbhadiR. The voutha put up 
such a magnificent fight that titcy drew the 
admiration of all. Devaki and Vasudeva were 
also watching the game but with palpitating 
hearts. The youths then realised that it was 
not a fair fight and the opponent were trying j 
to kill them. This realisation gave them addi¬ 
tional strength ; they fought hard, and in the 
end the wrestler? w’crc kill led, to the chagrin of 
Kamsa. Kamsa then ordered Tocnolaka, his court 
btuiacT to attack Krishna. Krishna with great 
cUfiicuity put him to death. Infuriated and dis¬ 
appointed at the turn of events, Kamsa shouted 
out orders to drive these cow-boys out of the 
assembly, to seize the villain Nanda and his cows. 
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and to get hold of Vasudcva aiid toiturc him to 
death. Krishna got enraged nc (his command, 
jumped oYCi the plattoim where Kanisa was seated, 
knr>ckcd off his crown and dasltcd him on the 
ground with such a force as killed him. A 
cry of adniirfltion and wonder rose ixota every 
cjuartcj*. Even if the youths were not gods in- 
carnarc, certainly they deserved praise, 'ihen to 
the surprise of all, Krishna shouted out instruc¬ 
tions t<i release the ole! King Ugmenn fmm the 
jail and to place him hack on the throne. The 
admiration f<)r Krishna went still higher, and the 
people gave a sigh of relief for being saved from 
the oppressive rulcof Kamsa. Had Krishna desir¬ 
ed, he could have then occupied the throne, but 
he liad no desire to do so. Krishna's life was full 
of such kiught-errantry, without any selfish motive. 
It is no wonder that he became a god. In any 
countty of the world In his days and even latct 
he would have become a god, even without being 
nn Avatar of Vishnu, 

Krishna and Bfllabhadra then were sent by their 
parents to Avanti (Ujjain) to finish their militaiv 
training. They made such progress under Sandf- 
pai'il, a Dtahiuan from KasI, that l;hcy finished the 
entire course within sixty-four days and returned 
Co Mathura. 

Tn the meantime Jarasandhft, having learned 
the fate of Kamsa, marched on to Mathura to 
avenge the death of his son-in-law. He infested 
Mathura eighteen times and at each time he was 
driven back by Krishna and Balabhadra, themselves 
taking the command of the Yadava force. Then 
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ail unc!?pccccd enemy appeared from iIk rear, 
TliC Yavfliifls made an attack Croni bchuid, TJicse 
Yavanas were not the Greeks; they only have 
been the descendants of those Yavanas who came 
to India in the wake of the Talajanghas, some sixty 
geneiation carlict. Though it was the Yadavas 
who brought them to India for the first time, now 
they turned against tlic/r bcncfectors, 'Hie reason 
was a priestly intrigue. The Gargyas were the 
priests of the Yadavas. A Yadava noliJe made fun 
of one Gargya as being impotent, 'fhe Risbi tf>ok 
it to heart, repaired to the western coast and liy 
hard penance regained his manly vigour. Wliiic lie 
was there, he 3>ecame friendly with a Yavana king 
who had no sons. Being solicited by the princely 
friend, Gargya procreated a son for him through 
the Yavana queen. He was named Kala Yavaiia. 
When he grew up, he sent an army against the 
Yadavas to chastise tlicni fox the insult given to 
his real father. Krishna rose equal to the occasion, 
Fearing a simultaneous attack from the Yavanaa 
and Jarasandha, he had Mathura evacuated, sent 
the civil population to Dwataka on the West Coast 
and posted sufficient forces to defend the city, But 
he did nor waited for an attack, Instead he issued 
from the fort and staged a feigned retreat. The 
Y^vanas took the bait and followed him. Krishna 
took up an advantageous position in Muchukanda's 
cave where Muchukunda^ a son of Mandhatar, 
made his headquarters during his campaign against 
the Gandharvas, some seventy generations earlier. 
It was a place where a few could keep an army at 
bay, Ktislina was successful in his tactics. From 
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the shelter of Muchukundft’s cave he repeatedly 
emerged and destroyed \i'avc after wave of the 
Yavana forces. The Yavanas in the end gave up the 
Bght. It should be remembered that the conquest 
of the country and the enslavement of the people 
were not the main motives of war in those days 5 
defoat of the leaders was the only aim. Whenever 
the chief of the foes was defeated or killed the v^'nt 
ended, r.vcn at the time of /Alexander's jn\'asion» 
os soon as Porus was taken prisoner tlic battle 
ended, and the kingdom was given back to him. 

Though Mathura was thus saved by Krishna, 
fmm t]\at time onward Dwaikn prospered at the 
expense of Mathura. As soon as the war was over, 
Krishna took steps to remodel D war aka to make 
it a fit capital of the powerful Yadavas. If Devi 
Puranais right, the manner in whidi tlic town was 
remodelled will draw ad mi rati nn even from the 
best of the town planning architect of today. 

Keisima is stated to have had i 6 ,ooS wives. 
Surely this was an exaggeration, probably intro¬ 
duced in the stories about him after he became a 
god ; but it will show that he was loved by women, 
He had a charming personality. Even the rustic 
was enthralled by his ways and his skill on the 
flute. Evc^ woman young and old longed to 
dance with fcim and dancing was not Mohiblted 
in those days. He was not addicted to 5rink like 
his brother Balabhadrft. It may be that he had 
eight wives. Monogamy was not the ideal in 
those days. Men married for love, as well as for 
diplomatic and domestic reasons. 
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I'Crisl'ina*s first wife was Saiyfililiaina, the 
daughtci of mi iniincnscly wealthy Yadava chief. 
She was a much souglit after bride ; many a noble 
wished to marry hex ; in the end Krishna succeed¬ 
ed in winning her hand and a precious jewel called 
Syamaocakam. Tlicrc is a scandal connected with 
the possession of this jewel bv Krishna ; Imr ii 
appears to have been spread fiy ii nan cocas ful and 
jealous suitors of Satyabhama. 

His second important wife he to<ik by force. 
Bhismakft, king of Vidarhha (Bcrar)» had a hcauri- 
fol daughter named Rule mini. Krishna fell in love 
with her and she tell in love with Krishna. IKii 
her father, throuah pressure brought by the power¬ 
ful king Tarasandha, agreed to give her in marriage 
to SisupaJa, king of Clicdi. At the wedding many 
chiefs were invited, chief among them Jarasandha, 
Dautavaktm and Salya. The Yadavas of Matluna 
were not invited- Krishna and Balabhadra, how¬ 
ever, with a posse of Yadava horsemen appeared 
ou the scene- When the nuptial ceremony was in 
progress, Krishna sjczed the Wide by force, placed 
licr on his horse and galloped off, The whole 
assembly was up in arms. Rukmana, the brother 
of the bride, swore vengeance and pursued the 
fleeing Yadavas. They made a successful escape. 
Krishna married Rukmini according to Raksasa 
rites, a rite whicli is even now practised by tlic 
aborigines, who at times take a wife by force. 

Krishna never desired to be a king. His acts 
were all to punish the wicked and save the inno¬ 
cent- Wherever there were tyrants he overthrew 
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them, or curbed their activities. He had shown a 
high sense of justice and fair-play. He was always 
on the side of the weak, though he was as a rule 
very reluctant to fight. Even when his own 
brother-in-law Arjuna was fighting for his life 
Against the Kurus, he helped lum only by advice 
or moral support. 

The Mafiabharata shows that Krishna drove 
Arjuna’8 chariot in the battle of Kutukshetra, 
but never took up arms against the eitemics 
of his brother-in-law, It is no wondet that he 
caught the imagination of the people and kept 
them spell-bound by his personality. As a child, 
as a youth and as a man, he is still the Ideal 
god of the people, at whose shrine they worship, 
not for any material gain, but for tnc love ol 
him. Bhakti or uninterested devotion, for which 
the Hindus are famed, appears to have had its 
origin in their mental reaction towards Krishna. 
In religion, Krishna was a great reformer. How 
he stood against the meaningless Vcdic sacrifices 
and stopped the annual sacrifices for Indra at 
Gokula fias already been stated in ’Vedic History 
set in Qironology’. His attitude towards the 
worship of Siva of liis time may be gathered from 
the following Puranic story : 

Poundra, a demon king made fun of Viahnu, 
by claiming all this attributes, wearing his marks 
and carrying his weapons. Krishna got annoyed, 
fought against him aud killed him. In the battle, 
one of the allies of Poundra was the king of Kasi, 
who hastened to help liis friend with an army. On 

9 
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begin defeated, Kasi prayed to Siva, the deity of 
his devotion, for the destruction of the Yadavas 
and the town of Dwaraka. Siva, to oblige his 
devotee, aeated a monstress from his own lustre 
and despatched her to Dwaraka, Fores tailing this 
Krishna despatched Vishnu’s weapon, Sudanana- 
ciiakia, to Kasi. Sudarsana killed the nions tress 
on the way, attacked Kasi, set fire to the city and 
reduced it and its temples to ashes. Kasi being 
the most sacicd city of Siva, and the faith that 
demons like Ravana, Hiranyakasipu and Naraka- 
sura wei« great devotees of Siva, suggests the 
reaction of Krishna towards tiic worship of Siva. 

Krishna as a religious reformer appeats to have 
been forgotten, when he himself began to be wor¬ 
shipped as a god. Many religious reformers arc 
worshipped as gods, not only in India, but in 
every part of the world. Krishna the man became 
god, as Rama did before him. Even now human 
gods are not rare j in their own lifc-timc they may 
receive homage and worship. Buddha, who did 
not appear to have believed in God, has temples 
built tor him where he is worshipped as a god. 
Likewise the Jain saints arc worshipped as gods. 
Even in our own rime Ramakrishna Paramhansa 
end Mahatma Gandhi have temples built for them 
and their images arc venerated and worshipped. 
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THE Pi\NDAVAS AND THE BATTLE 
OF KURUKSHKTRA 

At I lflSfInapufa, until Dhrjtatasl'itra and Paiidvi 
attained niaincify, I^liisma carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of flic state, When these princes came of 
ago, the question was whcclict the blind Dhrita- 
rashtra ot Pandu with the skin disease should as¬ 
cend the throne, Dhritaraslum being the older of 
the two had prior claim, but as he was blind, 
Pandu functioned iot him. 

Pandu gained Kunti for a wife at a tourney 
which was held according to the ancient custom 
on hot belialf. Bhishma then brought him Madri, 
a second wife irom Madra. As Madti was a 
princess of Madra, a kingdom in the Punjab, it 
might have been a diplomatic marriage, For this 
wedding Pandu did not go in person, but Bhishma 
negotiated the marriage, paid the bride’s price in 
head of cattle to the surprise of the bride’s people, 
who were quite new to the custom, and brought 
her home, But before these princesses gave birth 
to any children, the disease that Pandu had from 
his biirh developed to such an extent that he was 
pfoliibited from meeting his wives at the risk of 
his life. However, they became mothers through 
divine grace. Kunti had three sons, Yudhisb- 
thira, and Arjuna ; and Madri had twins, 

Nakula and Sahadeva. These five princes came to 
be known as the Pandflvfis. In the Mahabhaiata 
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as weJl as in thcPuranas, ic is writfcn that Dhar- 
maraja, the god of death, was the father of Yncl- 
hisfhira; Marut, the god of wind, was the father 
of Bhima ; Indra was the father of Arjnnaj and 
the Asvins, the inscparal^lc gods, were the fathers 
of the twins, Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Dhritliaroshtra manied Gandhari, a princess oi 
Gandlma (Afghanistan), and she is said to hat e 
given birth to one hundred and one sons and a 
daughter. Discounting this marval, we accept as 
certain that she bad two snjis, SuyocDiana and 
Dussasana. 

The epic Malrabharata in the main is the story 
of the struggle between the sons ofPandu and 
Dhtitarashtta for the throne of the Kurus. The 
sons of Dhritatashtra arc mentioned in the epic as 
Kauravas and the sons of Pandu as Pandavas. The 
Mahabhatata is a very valuable book, not only 
docs it give the story ofthel^atdc of Kurukshetra, 
but also man^ accounts from which the social and 
political conditions of l^ygonc days can be deduced 
with considerable accuracy. But everything that 
is said in the Maliabharata cannot be taken as the 

f rospd truth. By the time it was written the pricst- 
y supremacy was well established and many an 
interpolation has been made to enhance it. Prac- 
lically every ruler in the country took the side of 
thcKautavas, which in fact may indicate that they 
were in the right. But in the Mahabhatata the 
Kauravas are endowed with all evil qualities. 
Suyodhana, the chief of them, is often called Dur- 

S dhana. Suyodhana means good in battle, while 
uryodhana means just the reverse. His brother 
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is called Dussosniifl, bad in discipline^ and tlic 
names of all other brothers begins with ‘Du' or 
bad. The Kauravas arc condemned as eteedy for 
not shajing their kingdom with the Pandavas. But 
were they altogether unreasonable ? What right 
had the Pandavas to a sliarc ? Their &dacr was 
not really Paadu ; tlie only claim they could put 
forward was that thdr mothers were married to 
a Kuru prince^ who due to circumstaxtccs happened 
to look after the affairs of the state. Still, the 
sympathy of the whole Hindu world is widi the 
Pandavas. It is still alive, chough the Mahabharata 
refers to luattecs and Incidmts that may have taken 
place about three thousand years ago, if at all. 
Til ere is no story in the Parana? ot ii^ ai^y Hindu 
literature, which agitates thehlindu mind so much 
as the auftcringsox the Pandavas. 

The bate historic facts connected with the Ku- 
rukshetta battle may be stated as follows 

After the sudden death of Pandu which appears 
to have been due to liis desire to meet his l^uti- 
ful wife Madri, the Pandavas were in diBicultics. 
Yudliishthira the eldest of diem, being senior to 
Suyodhana, claimed the tight to rale, to which 
Suyodhana did not agree. However, through the 
intervention of friends and relations, a pare of die 
Kuru realm wliich was on the right bank of the 
Yamuna was given to the Pandavas, and Suyod- 
hana ruled at Hastinaputa. Things went on 
smoothly tor a time. The Pandavas developed 
their territory, built Indraprastha, a beautiful town, 
as their capital at the site of Delhi. Suyodhana 
and his brothers became very jealous of Pandava 
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prosperity. Yudhishthira was a very good man, 
out he was a great gambler, Suyodliana invited 
him to Hastinapura^ where he arranged for a game 
of dice. Yudhishthira agreed to play, Suyodhana's 
maternal uncle Sakuni, m expert gambler, played 
on behalf of Suyodhana. Ar the beginning Sakuni 
purposely lost, ro induce Yudhishthira to pledge 
bigger scaltca. I'licn Sakuni began to win, and 
Yudhishthira hoping to make up his loss pledged 
more and more until all the resources of his state 
and the state itself had been pledged and lost. 
Then having been left with nothing, he pledged 
his brothers one after the other, and at the end 
he pledged his wife Draupadi end himself; these 
were also lost. Thus, having lose themselves, the 
Pandavas becan« slaves. Dusaasana was for em¬ 
ploying them os menial servants. The elders in¬ 
tervened. The servitude or slavery was converted 
Into exile for 15 years. The conditions imposed 
on tlieiu were that (a) they should leave rhe Kuiu 
realm^ and (b) during the thirteenth year of their 
exile if they were tr.iccd anywhere they were to 
go into exile again for another period of thirteen 
years- 

Thus die Pandavas left and wandered from 
place to place. There arc many apots scattered 
all over India where if is claimed mat they s|xnt 
some period r)£ their exile. Kven In Kerala tliccc 
arc places where the Pandavas arc said to have 
stayed. During their wandering, they made many 
friends. Bhrma killed a Rakshasa, Hidumba and 
married his sister Hidumbi and through her he had 
a son, Ghatockachaj descent fiom Ghatotkacha is 
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itlM claimed by noble families in Assam. Arjuna 
seduced by a Naga princess to Patala (Kara¬ 
chi). There be martied her, and their son was 
Ifavan. The thirteenth year of their exile tlicy 
spent in disguise as Brahmans and took service in 
t&e court ot Virata, the king of Marsya country, 
next CO the realm of Suyodnana- Draupadi in the 
guise of a Brahman woman worked as maidservant 
m Che palace. Arjuna as a Brahman worked as the 
diaiiotcct <jf Che crown prince Uttara, and the 
other brothers also took up service, suitable to 
their ability. 

SuyodKana was very vigilant during tlic thir¬ 
teen years of the Panoiva exile. His emlssaties 
scoured the country. At last they got the suspicioo 
thee the Pandavas were in the service of Virata. 
Tliey then staged a cattle lifting raid and took 
away the cattle of Virata. Uttara, accompanied by 
Arjuna, went in pursuit of the thieves, but when 
Uttara met the raiders he beeamc lightened. 
Arjuna took the bow and arrows from hu hand 
and shot with such ptecision that the sdders were 
defeated. It was a marvellous feat, but it gave 
the Pandavas away ; Suyodhana thus came to know 
where the Pandavas were. When the disguise 
was disclosed, Abbimanyu, Arjuna's son through 
Krishna’s sister Subhadra, married Virata’s daugh¬ 
ter Uttara and thus formed a very valuable 
alliance. 

Then the Pandavas came into the open and 
claimed their lost pan kingdom. Suyodhana re¬ 
fused. The Pandavas made prepaiatiMJS for a 
fight. Suyodhana got ready to of^osethem. The 
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opposing armies met on the plain ofKucukshetra. 
'Itic following kings and people cook part in the 
contest on the side of Suyodhana:— 

(i) The Madras with Salya as the leader, 
though the inothcc ot the younger U'o 
PandavR was a princess from Madrn. 

(а) Kosola (Ayodhya) with Urhadhalu as the 
leader. 

0 ) The Kekeyas. 

(4) Tlic Gandharas with Sakuiii as the lender, 

(j) Tlic chief of Sindh, with Jayadnuha as 
tlieir leader. 

(б) The war*loving Kambojas- 

(7) The rulers and princes of Avanti, 

(8) The Nishadhas of Bexar. 

(9) The Vrishnis and Yadavas of Gujarat, 
though Arjuna's wife Subhadra was a 
Yadava princess. 

(10) 'Hie Anga from Bengal under their ro- 
doubtablc leader Kama, 
fii) The Kalingas of Orissa, 
naj The Vanaas of Bengal. 

(13) ThepcoiJc of further cast (Assam) under 
Bha^datra. 

(14) The Magadbas undoc Sahadeva. 

(13) The Cholfts, Pflndyoa and Kc cal as from the 
South. 

Against these, those who sided with the Panda- 
vas were the Mftttyas ai^d the South Panchalas, who 
were very closely connected with the Pandavas bv 
maiiiage. Diaupadi, the wife of the Pandavas was 
a princess of South Panchalas; and Uttara, the wife 
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of Abhimanyu, came from Matsya. The Qiedis 
and a group of Bhoja princes also joined them. 
However, the Pandavas coJlecCcd a huge force 
consisting of seven 'Aksohinis* against Suyodhana’s 
ten Aksohinis. Suyodhana's forces were mainly 
supplied and commanded by the friendly kings 
and chieftains. The Indim« wcce always ready 
for a fight. They needed only a cause and a leader. 
If they were satisfied with both they followed them 
to the laar. The battlefield was at Kurukshecra, 
more or less the sojne site where at later periods 
the battles of Thanes war and Panipaf were fought 
for supremacy over the Gangetic plain. le should 
give an indication as to the composition of the 
Pandava fighting forces; they would appear to 
have been recruited from the North-western regions. 
The Rakshasas or Nagas from the East took up arms 
in the interest of Ghatotkacht, Bhima’s son, and the 
Nagas from the West coo in the interest of Iravan, 
1 son of Atjuna, Those who took up arms on 
behalf of the Kurus fought in the main under 
their respective leaders, while the Pandava brothers 
individually led their ‘aksohinis'. This might 
liave been one of the jnain reasons for the Pandava 
victory. Secondly the Kuiu commanders were 
mainly older men, like Bhishma, Drona, Salya, 
Sakuni and Ktipa ; while those on the Pandava 
side were men fl generation younger. Thus 
youth, foolhardiness ana personal command secured 
victory tor the Pandavas. 

The Pandava army instead of attacking Has- 
tinapura, matched on to Indiaprastlia, which was 
once their territory and where they were sure of 
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local support. This would also indicsitc that their 
cliief concern was to get back what they lost in 
uanibling. The Kurus, to meet the a<i\'ancmg army 
had CO go out itom hlastinaputa, and to aoss the 
river Yamuna, before they could have reached rhe 
battlefield. By the time they reached the plain of 
KuEuksheCift, tl\e Pandavas were already there. If 
the Kutus had gone earlier and had wet the 
Paiidava foicc at the mountain pass cliat kd to (he 
battlefield it might have been possible for them 
even with an inferior force to crush the invading 
army. The Kurus evidently lost the chance like 
the Indian force later against rhe Muslim invadci'S. 

The first general that Jed tlic battle on behalf 
of the Kurus was the aged Bhishma^ wlio kept the 
Pandava force at bay for ten days before he was 
shoe down and disabled by Arjuna. On the eleventh 
day Drona took the lead. He was the military ins* 
truccor of both the Kauiavas and the Ptindavas 
in their young days. Thc*.:gh old he was still 
vigorous and active. He continued the fight toi: 
five days, until he was shot down by Dheistad- 
yumna, the crown prince of South Panchala, who 
thus scored over an old feud between his father 
and Drona. Then Kama from Anga, a prcnupital 
son of Kunti, the most hopeful of the young 
generals took the field; but at the end of the second 
day he fell a victim to the arrows of Arjuna. Then 
Salya, the old king of Madra, took the lead. He 
was shot down by Yudhishthira. Having lost all the 
great generals whose namea conjured up victory 
for him, Suyodhaoa hbiseif nc-xc cook the lead. 
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Bhima met him boldiy, killed him and his broUier 
Dussasana in hand Co hand dghc. 

The gteat loss ou Pondava side was rhe death 
of Abhinunyu, rhe son of Arjvuw, and Ghaiotkacba, 
die son of Bhima, Abhimanyu, tliough young in 
age, was as clever In battle as his father. He was 
tranpedand killed by Jayadtatha that great knight 
;ukI warrior from far off Sindh before he could 
extricate himself from a battle formation known as 
Podniavyuha. Arjuna avenged his son's death by 
killing Jayadenrha before sunset the next day. 
Bliagttdatta, the monarch of tlie further cast, was 
killed by Sahadeva. TheGandharas under Sakuni 
were Wiped out by Nakula. Thus ended the great 
battle of Kurukshetra, which they say was the 
greatest before VC’orld War I. 

The battle of Kurukshetra presents ccirajo 
redeeming cualities, which Indians possessed at 
one time and which are rarely found m later days. 
The ffrsc and foremost is a desire to fight fern 
tight cause. The country was no doubt divided 
into numerous and mutually Independent kingdoms; 

E st to fight for what they considered right they 
ecaine one or stood shoulder to shoul^t, not 
under compulsion but voluntarily, and presented 
a united front. Suyodhana was not an overlord 
of India. He was not a conqueror like Rama or 
Chandra Gupta Maurya. His kingdoms may not 
have been any bigger than any of the administrative 
districts of to^ay. Yet when the Pandavas 
unjustly raised their hands against him, the whole 
of Iu 6 l 9 . went to his aid. The Gandhatas of 
Afghanistan may have come to his aid ; perhaps 
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they were his mother’s people. But he liad no 
rdation with Jayadiathn Sindh, nor withBlwga- 
datta of Assam, not with the Nishadas of Berar, 
Even the far distant kings of Chola, Pandva and 
Kerala ate said to have sent contingents to his aid. 
The greatest Brahman ot the day, Diona, In spile 
of his love and admiration for hts most favourite 
disciple Arjuna, fought against him as the gene* 
ralissimo of Suyodliana. The Munda tradition 
says that their anccstora, under the command of 
the king of Ayodhya, fought foe Suyodhana. Wlw, 
even the Yadftvas and Madras who watc closely 
related to the Pandavas fought on tlic side of 
Suyodhona? Why was there this nation-wide 
support for Suyodhana ? Evidently he was in rhe 
right. His refusal to part with what he gained in 
the royal game of dice was justified. Tlius in the 
cause of right and in the name of justice and fair* 

E lay the whole of India stood ])y him. What has 
appened since then to India ? Why is there no 
trace of such unity ? Only books written, inlcr- 

S * itions made in the texts, can reveal the seem. 

t great enemy of unity, the caste restdetiom, 
were not in existence then, and the priestly supre¬ 
macy was not firmly established. 

Vidura, the son of a Sudra servant, sat in the 
council of the Kurus side by aide with the Rajanya 
or Kshacriya hero Bhishma, and with tne 
Brahman war-lord Dfona. It was in the same 
court where Vi dura’s mother served as a Dasi or 
maid-servant. When the Yadava hero Krishna 
virited the Kurus, he stayed with Vidura and dined 
with him. When the Papdava brother Arjuna, in 
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the guise of a Biahman; won the hand of Dtaupadi 
in an archery contest, the assembled princes took 
it as an insult for a princess to marry a Biahman 
in their presence. £)evflpi, the grand uncle of the 
Kurus, made hymns for the Rig Veda ; the Brah¬ 
man Asvftsthama, son of Drnna, was an accredited 
soldier In fact, caste as it came to be known in 
later days was not in existence then. The Vedas 
were open to all; Vidum never thought that it 
was ft sacrilege for him to listen to the Vedic 
hymns sung or to take part in learned disconrscs. 
Arjuna never thought that ‘assaulting' the Brah¬ 
man Drona, ‘with the intention to hurt' would 
result in his being “whirled about for a centuty 
in the hell named Tamisra”; Manu-Smriti which 
draws the invidious distinction between the Brah- 
mana and Sudta, was not then in existence. Women 
had more freedom in selecting tlielr husbands, and 
they were not debarred from religious rites. The 
men had a wider circle to choose brides from. 
Women were not in purdah. Did not Arjvma and 
Bbima respectively marry a Naga and Asuta 
maiden ? ^racticafly all such elements which 
aeatc disunity among the people are evidently of 
a later origin. 

The great popularity of Mahal^harata is due 
to the part krlshna has taken in the af&irs 
of the tandavas. Every chapter in the Maha- 
bharftta is resplendent with tlic advice and 
help civen by Krishna to the Pandavaa, and the 
miracles performed by him on their behalf. When 
Krishna became a divine person all sympathy went 
for the Panclavas. 


CHAPTER X 


PRIESTLY INTRIGUE IN THE COURT 
OF THH KURUS 

The loss of life in the Irntrlc of Kiirokshctrji 
was colossal ► Tl\c notalilcs who saved rhclt- lives 
were the five Pandavas. Thclc sons all dlc<l 
Yudliishthira was left to mourn for all those who 
died. He performed the ‘PUru-kriya* nr the after 
death ceremony foe the foes and fuciids alike. 
Many homes from the Himalayas ro C^apo Com- 
Of in, from the Hindu kush to the Brahma no fra, 
mourned for a husband, son, father or relative. 
Even now, after a lapse of the three thousand years, 
people from all over India go to Kurukshetra to 
pay homage to their ancestors who died there. 
Victory to Yudhishthira turned out to be a dis¬ 
aster to the nation. In the battle the cream of 
the monarchy and aristocracy, the brave and the 
able-bodied, was wiped out. Every house was in 
distress. Even Yuiiishthifa wept for them. The 
Iwds began to sing that the golden age has gone 
and ‘Kalr or the Iron Age had come. But what 
was the loss for the nobility was a gain to the 
priesthood. Great literary activities prevailed. 
Post-Vedic literature began to appear in which class 
interest began to predominate. There was no otjc 
to exert a check on their activities. Yet the priest- 
hood of that time is mainly tcsponsiblc for what 
we know about Ancient Inala. 
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Yudhishthira himself would appear to have been 
a sad man, He was a just ruler, He treated the 
descendants and the adherents of his erstwhile 
enemies with the same care and consideration as 
if they were his own. It may have been at this 
period that he earned the name of Dharma-putta, 
or the son of Dharma, which men os everything 
that is good in Hindu conception. 

He must have rulc*d for twenty-one years, until 
his grand nephew Parikshit II came of age. Then 
atrer placing him on the throne, Yudhishihira went 
into retirement. The story is ihat he went to 
heaven, without passing through the gate of death, 
and readied there after leaving the rest of the 
Pandavas and his wife dead on the road«side, but 
with an ailing dog as h:$ companion. Compassion 
and consideration for all was the redeeming feature 
in his character. 

The throne of the Kurus after the tctitcmcnt 
of Yudhishfhira was not abed of roses. The coun* 
try was ovetrun by the Nagas, and king Parikshit 
II himself slain. Tliougb lus son Janamejaya III, 
regained (he throne, the Kurua ceased to reign at 
Mastinapura thtce generations after him. Nicalcshu, 
son of Adhisima-Krishna, emigrated toKausambi, 
which was founded by Kusa, a son of Vasu of 
Qicdi. TIic Puranas arc very vague about the 
circumstances which precipitated (his exodus. 
They say Hastinapura was destroyed by flood and 
Nicflkshu moved his capital to Kausambi- Was 
it not possible for him to find a suitable place bet¬ 
ween Hascinapura and Kausambi, (between Meerut 
and Allahabad) ? What was wrong with Indra- 
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prftsrha (Delhi), which it one rime was the beauflfol 
capital of the Pandavas ? The real rcasf>n for this 
exodus may be looked ior elsewhere. 

The Nagas, who invaded Hastinapura, killed 
Patikshit II, and tempofarily occupied the ihrono. 
In the opinion of the historians, the Nagns were a 
wild trfbe who came from somewhere outside 
India. But it was seen that long before rhi? period 
the Nngas were in the Vindhya regions; flnu their 
leaders like Karkoraka fought for supremacy with 
rhclkavflkus and the Talajanghas. That means 
they were evidently in the wcsfofli^dia or to he 
more precise some joo miles to the south of Haa- 
finapura, at any rare from the time of Purukntsa, 
the son and successor of Mandhatar. Porukursa'a 
exploits in the Viodhya regions must ha^'C taken 

S lice about the twenty-third century n, c*, while 
anamejaya*s rule in Hast map ura was about the 
second quarter of die tenth century n.c. 'lltc 
contcfic between the Nagas and the Gandharvas has 
already been referred to, and how the Iksvakus 
took advantage of their quarid to subdue them 
in the Vlndhya r^ions. The Vishnu Purana gives 
fiiither details. Purukutsa sided with the Nagas, 
maciicd a Naga princess Narmada, and their son 
Trasdasyu succeeded Purukutsa on the throne of 
Ayodhya, as has already been shown. After hav¬ 
ing allied with the Nagas, Purukutsa defeated the 
Gandharvas who were enemies of rlie Nagas. TTic 
importance given to the princess Narmada may he 
judged from the following hymn. 

“Salutation unto Narmada in the morning; 
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ssiluration to Nainuda at night i saluration to tli« 
0 Narmada, save me from serpent’s poison.” 

Whosoever repeats this htantra early in the 
morning on gening out of bed will be free from 
snake*bite; even if a smke bites one by mistake, 
lie will be free from poison. Even now In snake- 
infested areas persons who repeat this mantra can 
he found. However, the marriage of Purukufsa 
with Narmada cstablislicd the blood relationship 
between later Iksvakus and the Nagas. 

From the Mnhabbacafa it may be seen that 
Kunti, the mother of the first three Pandavas was 
a Naga princess; in Adi Parva (a section of the 
MahabharataJ a meeting between Bhima, the 
second of tnc Pandavas, and his great-grand¬ 
mother is mentioned. At this meeting Ary aka, 
who was Kunti's grandmoihcr embraced Bfiima, 
fed him with bee own liands as is usual among the 
Hindus and at his departure lie was decked with 
v aluable ornaments and loaded with other presents. 
But these Nogas were not from the Vindhya re¬ 
gions. They were from Assam, wlicrc the rulers 
of Manipur still claim descent from Ghatotkacha, 
flie son of Bhima, through the Nagt princess 
Hindu mbl. Then the Nagas appear to )iavc been 
in Sindh as well. Till the time of tlic Arab Inva¬ 
sion, in the eighth century a. d., a part of Sindh 
was known by the name of Patala- According to 
Adi Parva awin, Arjuna the third of thePandavas 
was enticed by a Naga princess called Ulpi to Pa* 
faia and married him. His son through tills mar- 

10 
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riagc was I re van who was killed in the battle of 
Kurukshetra while fighting on lus father's side. 
F/om these instances alone it may Ik presumed 
that the Naeas who invaded Hastinapura during 
the reign of Jtnamejava III need not have come 
all the way from an unknown region outside India. 
The Nagaa in India from the cast, south nnd west 
could have easily made common cause with the 
legitimate successors of Ghtitotkachato secure the 
throne oiHasrinapnra. 

The Puranic story aljout the fight between the 
Magas and Paeikshit js rather ingenuous and typi¬ 
cally Pur an ic. Patik sh ICII wh i le ou t hunt i ng los t 
his way in the jungle. He saw a Brahman tlisht 
sitting in meditation, and asked him for direction. 
The Brahman did not answer. Parikshit in temper 
took the dead body of a snake that was lying near 
by and placed it on the Brahman's neck. The 
Rishi got angry and cursed the king to die 
of snake-bite. The king returned to Ids court, 
consulted his priests, who advised him to build a 

E ialacc In the middle of the fiver and stay inside 
or the rest of his life, so as to give no chance for 
any snake to approach him. The king stayed in 
this fashion for a long rime. Then one day lie 
saw a small lemon floating down the liver, he pick¬ 
ed it up out of curiosity, and on examination found 
a small hole through which a small worm came 
out instantaneously. The king tltcjught of the curse 
and with the intention of fooling the fate, he put 
the worm on his forehead and let it bite him. The 
worm turned out to be the king of snakes and bit 
the king to death. The Brahman's curse must have 
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its effect. This is the siory about the death of 
Patikshitll. 

The details given about the overthrow of the 
Nagas by Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, are equally 
ingenuous. To avenge his father's deafl), Janamc- 
jay a peffotiucd a *yajna*, or sacrifice. Many* famous 
priests with the highest knowledge were engaged. 
'I’hc sacrificial fire was lit. At the chanr of the hymns 
the snakes front alldlrecrfons came and one by one 
they jumped info tlicfirc and burnt themselves to 
dcatlf. All the Nagas with thcic wives and children 
met their fate in this fire. Ht>w could they have 
resisted the effeer of sacrifice and the power of the 
sacrificing priests ? However, the complete ex- 
rcmiinaiion of the Nagas was stopped by the inter¬ 
vention of Asttka who made peace with the Kurus 
and thcNagas. Astika’s motlicr was a Naga prin¬ 
cess and sister of the Naga king Vasuki; she 
married Jagatkaru a Brahman, and Jagatkaru’s son 
was Astifea, a great ascetic and a great exponent of 
the Vedas. 

One of the Nagas who is said to have escaped 
from Janamejaya’s sacrifice was Pundarika Naga, 
and the ruling family of Chhotanagpur claim des¬ 
cent from Pundarika. The story is that Pundarika. 
assumed a Imman form, for^ the Nagas arc credited 
with such powers, He escaped to Kasi, matiied 
Patvati, the daughter of a learned Brahman. They 
would have lived happily foe ever had it not been 
foe the split longue which Pundarika possessed like 
all other snakes. His wife became very curious 
about it i the husband put off the explanation until 
they were returning after a long pilgrimage from 
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Puri, through Chhotaj^pur^ which was tl^cn ruled 
by the MtJiida chieft, Ttw wife u'as pregnanr, they 
were tired and took rest near a lake, lltcn tlic 
husband catnc forward with the long awaited ex¬ 
planation. The shock was too much for the wife, 
she died instantly on giving hirrh ton male chile]. 
Then he took his usual form of a snake, jumped 
into the lake and disappeared. ThcMundn tradU 
tlon is that the chDo was picked up hy Madra 
Munda and brought up as his son. Madra was^ 
the Manki or the eh let of the village hurUmhe. 
The boy grew up as Phanl Mukut ^i. ihc Jirst 
king of Chhotanagpur. Phani Mukurwts unani¬ 
mously elected ^ the Mundas and Oraona to 
rule over them. The ruins oi an old fort at the 
foot of Mundara Buru, a low hill, is still being 

E ointed out as the drst citadel of the Naga Vamsi 
inga. But there is a snag in t])c story. The 
present Raja claims to be the sixty-it rst descen¬ 
dant of Phani Mukut Rar; fmt k will not rake 
Che founder of the dynasty anywhere near ro 
Parikshit 11. 

There arc many who claim to L>e Naga Vamsis 
oc the descendants of the Nagas. but none of 
them ace snakes. Thus the sacrifice i^Parlkshlt TT 
to exterminate the race of the snake that hit his 
father goes to the wind along with the snake 
ancestry of the Vamsis. But the historic 

fact that emerges from this story would appear 
to have been a struggle between the Kurus and 
the Nagas. 

The Naga invasion, to all appearance was a 
war of succession. In the battle of Kurukshetra 
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all Che sons of the Pandavas were killed. Who was 
to succeed Yudhishthira ? I’licte was the young 
boy Paiikshit, the son of Abhimanyuj or the ^ran£ 
son of Arjuna 111 of tlie Pandavas. Evideutlv 
there was no grandson to Yudhishthira; if there 
was one he would have succeeded him on the 
throne. Was there a grandson to the second bro¬ 
ther Bhima ? If thccc was a son or successor of 
Ghatotka(il\a, should he not have had a better claim 
to the tluonc of the Kurus ? Mad such a claim 
been set aside, certainly the Nag as would have 
tried to act him up on the throne, Hence, it 
appears that the so-called Naga invasion was not 
an invasion fioin Central Asia, and it was a war of 
succession. All the Nagas may have espoused the 
claim of Ohatotkaclia's successor, deposed Pari- 
kshit II, and placed their candidate on the tlironc. 
Probably the priests were also In this act. Any¬ 
way it shows that in the destruction of the Nagas 
and placing Jonamejaya on the throne, they played 
an active patt, Did they not do the snake eaciincc 
for Janamejaya ? Apparently they placed a Naga 
prince on the throne and when he was found 
unsatisfactory they deposed him and placed } a na¬ 
me jay a on the throne. It may be to hide some 
discreditable part played by them in deposing 
Pari kshit that the story of his having been bitten 
by a snake was invented. Those who invented 
the story were clever enough; even now thou¬ 
sands have implicit belief in the story. 

Though Janamejaya III was placed on the 
throne after sacrificing all the snakes his position 
does not appear to have been very enviable. The 
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Mahabharara says that ho was cursed b)* Vaisam- 
pay ana for following the teachings of Yajnavalka 
and establish)iig a Vcdic school. 'Ibough the 
effect of this curse Is not traceable frojii ihc text, 
Vishau Parana gives some skniificant information 
that ‘‘he (Janamejaya) will dissociate himself 
from worldly affairs without abdleafing the throne** 
Evidently he was deposed from the fhrojic and 
his son Satantka was installed in his place. 

One who cursed or was histrumciua] In dc- 
throning Janamejaya may not have been Vaisam- 
payana himself; the Purtnic statement may have 
meant only that h was done by a member of the 
Krishneya Yajur group. However^ this would 
indicate that it was a priest of the Krishneya 
Yajur group who performed the snake sacrifice, 
01 who were instrumental in driving the Nagas 
away and placing Jananicjaya on the throne. In 
tliac ease, it can be reasonably presumed that it 
was the priests of the Rig Vcdlc school who sided 
with the Nagfts and dethroned Parikshit IT. 'Vhh 
presumption carries furrher weight, when it Is 
realised that AyodaDhaumya was the family priest 
of the Pandavas and he lived in the days of Pari- 
kshit 11 and Jananicjaya III, while his elder bro¬ 
ther Dcvala was “the best*’ of the six celebrated 
Bral)mavadins of the Kasyapa gotra that figures 
most prominently among the teachers of the Rig 
Vedic school. 

After Janamejaya III, the Arharva Vedic priests 
appear to have placed Sataoika on the throne. 
Satanika nay have been a follower of their sect. 
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He was succeeded by Asvamadba Datta and he by 
Adhisinu-Krishna. A great deal of literary activity 
evidently waygoing on during this .period. The 
Pucanas like Vayo and Malay a, that use the future 
tense io respect of aU events from cite date of 
Adhisiroa'Knshfia. must have had cheit commence¬ 
ment from his wys, while diose like Vishnu 
Parana mustttave rlieirs from the days of Parikshit 
IT. Several of the Veda Samhitas were made dur¬ 
ing this interval. Yaska, probably of the Atharva 
Vcdic school, made his Ninikta (Vedic Dictionary) 
which made the antique terms used in the Vedu 
intclilgilile. The other Vedangas also must have 
been made during this period. 
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CHAPTER I 

DATES CONNECTING DYNASTIC WITH 
POST-DYNASTIC PERIODS 

Gaucaiiw Buddhfi should he considered ns a link 
between the Dynastic and l^ost-Dynascic periods* 
The birth and acath of Uuddha have been various¬ 
ly estimated. According to one view, Buddha 
lived between 567 and 487 n. c. Another view 
is that these dates shoxild )« reduced and increas¬ 
ed by 10 years or ^ years respectively. But the 
anniversary of his birth is cclcbcratcd by the Bud¬ 
dhists as if he were born in 343 D. c.; in the 
year 1957, they celebrated his 23oorh amilvccsary. 
As we have been tracing the traditional history 
in terms of generations we may as well reduce 
the date of Buddha to a generation that will lit 
in with our chronology. 

The facts that arc available for the purpose arc 
mainly r (i) Buddlia's personal contact with cer¬ 
tain ruling princes, and (a) the Puranic chrono¬ 
logy of these princes. 

Buddha had personal contact with : (a) Bim- 
bisara, king of Magadha, who gave him facilities 
for his stay in the Univela forest for his six years' 

g jnarwc ; Ajatasatru, the son and successor of 

imbistta, who tried to murder Buddha at the 
instigation of his jealous cousin Devadatta ; (c) 
king Pasanadi ot Prasenajit of Kosala thought that 
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Buddha was too young to be a teacher when he 
met him for the first time, chough he may have 
been about forty ; and (d) U day ana, king of Kau» 
sambi, to whose capital he pal j several visits. 

Buddhism, or Buddha's teachings, reached 
Kausambi even before his first visit, PiudoIaBha* 
radvaja, one of the first disciples of Buddlu and a 
resident uf Kausambi, was already preaching the 
new duel tine there. It is told that U day ana had 
him tortured by bees fc;r disturbing Ills siesta, 
while out on a nicnic, by a tedious religious dis- 
couLse. Buddha’s first visit to Kausambi was dur¬ 
ing the ninth year of his enlightenment. The 
gcncml impression ii that Udayaua of Kausambi, 
Ajatftsatru ot Magadha, and Frasenajit of Kosala 
became converts cu Buddlusm. At ((le most all 
they could have done was to show sympathy to 
the new doctrine, or lend a patient cat to its teach¬ 
ings. None of the rhtcc became a Buddhist: bad 
they done so they would have lose their kingdoms. 
The Buddhists were exclusively monks in those 
days. Even the first I ay-brother was not taken 
until centuries later ; most probably, the first lay 
brother, or upasika, was Asoka Maurya. No 
doubt, prince Bodhi, the son of Udayana and his 
viceroy, at Sumsumata Giri (Chunar), became a 
Buddhist, and consecjuently he had to give up his 
succession to the tlurone. U day ana's successor 
on the throne was Ahinara. Buddha appears to 
have spent a considerable time at Kausambi. 
Ghosita, a rich merchant of Kausambi, built a 
double-storeyed building for the occasional resi¬ 
dence of Buddha. The ruins of his building may 
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have been outside the fort walls. Buddha appeal s 
to have received a royal welcome at lus first visit. 
It was in bis subsequent visits, tliat he delivered 
the texts—Kausambya Sutta, Sandaka Sutta and 
TJpakilese Sutta. 

According to Tibetan tradition U day ana, son 
oi Sataiuka, was btjtn on the same day and at the 
same time as Buddha, and “as the wo eld was illu¬ 
minated at Ills birth as with the sun, he was called 
Udayana’*. 'Jlien according to Svapnftvasavadat- 
ram of the poet Bhasa, Udayana*s wife Padniavaii, 
though the fourth, was a daughter of Ajatasatru, 
king of Magadba. Devi, a wife of Ajatasatni, 
was a daughter of Prasenajit of KosaJa. In a 
battle Ajafasatru was defeated, captured and re¬ 
leased by Piasenajit, who gave him a daughter in 
marriage, In his old age Prasenajit was driven 
outofKosala by his sonVidabha, and died out¬ 
side Rajagtiha in Magadhaas a refugee. 

All these facts ate to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in assigning their respective steps in the genea¬ 
logical ladder; Buddha, Udayana and Ajatasacru 
should occupy the same rung in the ladder, and 
Prasenajit should occupy a step higher. 

This would create some difficulty in acc<jm- 
modating all the kings whose names are given in 
the Pucanas. Prom the Puranas, it will Ijc seen 
that Adhisima-Krishna of thcKuru line, Divakara 
of the Iksvaku line, and Sena jit of Magadha were 
contemporaries; and it is from Adhisima-Krishna, 
that the ‘future* kings have been counted. The 
Puranas give the names of the ‘future* kings of 
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fill these tliiec kingdoms, though vdtli slight varia¬ 
tions. Vishnu Purana, for instance, gives the 
names of aj kings of tlic Iksvaku lice after Diva- 
kara, 24 kings ot the Kuru line after Adhisiina- 
Krishna, and 27 kings of Magadha between Sena- 
jit and Mahapadma Nanda, Out of the 27 kings 
of Ma gad ha, 12 belong to the family of Brahad- 
hala, 5 arc Pradyocas and le arc Sisunagas. As 
ilic Puranas stare that Mahapadma Nanda of the 
Nanda dyi'iasty ruled after the extermination of all 
the Kshatriyas, it should be taken that the dynas¬ 
ties of the Iksvakus, Kurus and Sisunagas were 
exterminated by him. This suggests that the reign 
of 25 Iksvakus 24 Kurus and 27 Magadhas should 
be equated and synchronised. To equate the 
Iksvakus with the Purus is easy, from Vishnu 
Purana it will be seen that the name of Vidabha, 
the son who usurped the throne from Prasenajit, 
has been omitted ; probably it was done purposely 
by partisan authors with the object o( not 
leaving any blemish on this long and reputed 
family. PJence the number of kings of the JCuru 
line may be taken as correct, and the Magadha 
line may be adjusted accordingly. As there were 
two changes in this line, two sets of kings, one 
of the deposed line and one of the usurped line, 
may be taken as occupying the same step in the 
chronological ladder. Then there appears to be 
1 repetition in the names; the last king of the Pro- 
dyota dynasty and the last but one king of Sisu- 
naga dynasty are both named Nandivardhana. 
Most probably this must have been an error, If 
this presumption is correct. It has the great advan- 
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Cage of bcingifJg the nuipbci of Icings in all the 
three lines to the same figure of 14. This will also 
enable one to give an approximately correct |)1 £k:c 
m the chronological ladder to Pmenajir, Ajata- 
sacru, and U day ana in relation to the known lacts 
about Buddlift. All these adjustments are shown 
in the Table Appendix t. 

From the Table it will be seen that Ajaiasatni 
stands ao generations after Aclhisimu*Krishna. or 
a 5 ^^ncrations after the battle rjf Kurukshetra, 
winch makes his accession to the throne c. 500 
B-C., on an average of 18 years' generation. Accord¬ 
ing to Vincent Smith, Dimbisara came to the 
throne c. 5^0 o.c., and he reigned for 28 years: 
this would make Ajatasatru's accession in c. $02 
a.C' This would the ret ore establish both the 
accuracy of tltc Table and the average number of 
years taken pee generation. However, it should 
not be forgotten chat averages like this could be 
correct only when long periods arc taken, and 
never step by step or at short intervals. Thcii 
again it is stated chat Buddha died ten years ah it 
the accession ofAjamatru. If it were so Buddha's 
death sliould have been in c. 490 ij.o., which h 
very near to 487 b.c., one of the dates assigned 
to his death. 

In the Table, Mtilianandi is placed cm the same 
step as Sumitra and Kshemaka, and Mahapadma 
Nanda one step below them. This may be object¬ 
ed to as Mahapadma Kan da is often taken as the 
destroyer of the dynasties of Sumitra ox^d Kshe¬ 
maka. But nowhci'c is it stated chat lie fhught 
and killed them. The Puranic statement merely 
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refers lo the dcsliuclion of their dynasties by 
Mahapadma Nanda. It may be from rhe succes¬ 
sors of Sumitra and Ksemaka that Nanda took 
over their kingdom and earned the name of the 
‘destroyer of the Kshsrriyas ’ Bv placing Maha- 
padma Nanda thus, he stands thirty generations 
after the baulc of Kneukahetra or his accession 
goes back to c. 470 u.c. This is no doubt earJicr 
than jya b.c., as approximated l^y Vincenr Smith 
and aoa as estimated hy Pargircr, ^rgiter bases 
his calculations on two main points- In the Puranas 
if Is stared that Mahnpadma Nanda and his eight 
son? ‘‘shall reign for a period of one hundred 
years”. Pa eg iter hy assuming that this is the total 
to pcricxl for the Nanda dynasty from the birrli 
nf Mahapadnm Najida, reduces their reign to eight 
years, by allowing twenty years for Mahapadma 
Nanda to come o£ age and by setting this back 
eighty years froni jaa o.c., or from the date of 
the accession of Chandra Gupta Maucyo, he arrives 
at 402 n.c., for the accession of Mahapadmn Nanda, 
though if the PuranJe amtement is taken as correct, 
it should he 422 n.c. 

Though the Puranas give for Nanda and his 
eight successors a total of one hundred years, it 
is impossible to concede that nine kings ruled one 
after the other over Magadha for tliis short dura¬ 
tion unless there was intense struggle among them 
for rhe throne. No such struggle is mentioned 
in the Puranas or suggested by the historians. On 
the other hand, if we are to rely on Greek 
historians, there could have been only two of the 
Nanda dynasty who ruled over Magadha. For, 
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accordinjf to thcni, while Aluxtindcr w.'is in India 
he was informed that a J<ing of low origin usurped 
the throne ot Prasii (East, Patilipuira) and his son, 
'* who was more worth of liis father’s condition 
than his own’’ and who was ^‘odious and contempt¬ 
ible to his subjects”, u^as reigning there. This 
king of low origin could easily be recognised as 
Mahapadma Handciand his son should Ik Sumatyev 
the only one mentioned in thePuranaa. As Alex¬ 
ander left India in ^14 u.c., and Chandra Gupta 
came to the throne in jaa n.c., there could hardly 
lUve been any time for seven Nandas to rule over 
Magadha. Three step, therefore in the genea¬ 
logical table are allotted to Mahapadma Nanda 
and two seeps to Sunatya, covering a period of 
ninety years instead of 00c hundred years given 
in the Purams and eighty years given byPargiter, 
By this arrangement the Mauryans chronology 
is 1 infeed with Puranic gcneaology of thelksvakus, 
providing a reasonable measure of time for ascer¬ 
taining the dates of pre-historic events. But the 
dark age in the history of Todia, or the period that 
is least spoken of in the Puranas, begins with the 
decline of the Maury an empire. However, In the 
table is shown a synchronised genealogy of the 
Mautyan kings until their empire or kingdoms 
passed into hands of the Brahman rulers, login¬ 
ning with Pushya Mitra of Mngadha. 



CHAPTliR II 

THE PERSIAN AND GREEK INVASIONS 

India’s north-western border-land has been ior 
centuries the area nf Indian emigration and ex¬ 
pansion. From the days o£ Sasabindhu, 8o ji.x., 
the Dfuhyus, of the Aryan or the Aila groups 
were moving towards the Punjab under military 
pressure, During the days of M and ha tar (70 b.a.) 
we saw them settling down in Gandhara (Afghan¬ 
istan). After the days of Shi, 73 b.a., we have 
found them colonising many parts of Central Asia, 
Then we have seen the Talajanghas, 64 n. a., raid¬ 
ing and recruiting the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahalvas 
and other foreigners. All these should be taken 
as the Aryan expansion from and out of India, if 
the Putanas were not recording an untruth. Then 
the most substantial evidence for the Indian ex¬ 
pansion comes from the archaeologists, who un¬ 
earthed the Boghoas-keuI tablets of 1,400 b.c., with 
the names of the Vcdic gods, especially that of 
Indra, who could only have been conceived as a 
nature god only in India. It was in these regions 
where once the Indo-Aryans or the Aryans from 
India were very active, that the Pahalvas or the 
Persians gathered strength and established a 
mighty empire under the leaderships of Kurush or 
Cyrus (J59 b.c.). 

The Persians were once the vassals of their 
kinsmen, the Medcs and their home was in the 
mountains of Elam, Cyrus threw off the yoke of 
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tlie Mcdcs aod started on a career of adventure. 
His ambition was cowards the west. TUc western 
kingdoms formed a powerful combination against 
him. He defeated I^dia and Babylon and withm 
a short period of fi\'c years swept across Asia 
Minor to the slvotcs of the Mediterranean Sea. 
After rhe fall of Babylon In j)8 n.c., he freed the 
Jews from captivity and allt)wed them to roiurn 
to Palestine and reWilc the temple tjf Jcrusalum. 
The masons who rebuilt the temple in gratitude 
thereof made the Worshipful i\ fas ter at their rituals 
rcpceaent Cyrus and afterwards Cyrus Afcaxcs In 
recognition of subsequent services rendered to 
them by the latter. Cyrus fell In battle in jafi 
n.c. He was succeeded by Cambvaca, who enn- 
quered Egypt as far as Tiichcs. After the tragic 
end of Cambyscs* one of the Persian nobles Dan us 
DC Daraynvaush, became the king of the Persians 
and the Medcs. He is stated to have extended 
his kingdom towards the east as far as the Indus, 
The main evidences foe this arc two inscriptions, 
one on the platform of a palace at Perse polls 
and the other on the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i* 
Rusfum. In these inscriptions ‘HIdu* Is mention¬ 
ed as one of the satrapies or divisions of his em¬ 
pire, and *Mi<lu* is supposed to be the old Persian 
name for the Sindhu. It docs not appear that 
there Is any other substantial evidence to show 
that ‘all’ In^ia ^ far as the Indus and the Punjab 
was under Darius as is alleged by the historians. 
Another reason for supposing that these regions 
were under him is a trip unclertaken by Skyla-X 
to explore the course of the river Indus In ;ij 
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B.c. About this trip Vincent Sn;ith says that “ihc 
commander Sky lax of Karyanda in Katia managed 
somehow to equip a sjaadron on the waters of 
the Punjab livers in the ( 5 andliara country to make 
his way down to the ocean, and ultimately in the 
thlrtcciuli cnoorli, to reach the Red Sea, The 
pan leu la ts ot his advcntuioua voyage have l^cen 
lost, Imt we know that rhe inform ail on col leered 
was of ‘;uch value that, hy uctlistn^; it, Da tigs was 
enabled to annex the Inc(gi Valley, and to send 
his fleet to the Indian Ocean”. Bat whether this 
trip was done in oppostrion to the wishes of the 
Indian people on the Indus hanks ot not Is not 
known. However, two ccntuclcs later when 
Alexander sailed down with a fleet of many ships 
and !ae,ooo foot soldiers supplied for his proteo* 
rion by his Indian friends, An\i>)ii and Potus, he 
]\ad to face many diiTicullica and fl.ttht his way 
down. The Swiss have sent expeditions to ex¬ 
plore riie Himalayas, but it la not called the Swiss 
conquest of India. The conquered Indian pro¬ 
vinces ate said to have formed into a separate 
Satrapy, the twentieth of the Persian Empire, and 
paid a ttibute of 360 Eubolc talents of gold-dust 
worth nearly a million steeling. But according to 
Banerji, the Provinces of India which were under 
Darius, consisted of (1) Gflndhata nr the Kabul 
valley as fat as Peshawar ( 0 ) Thatagu, (iii) Hata- 
huvat OT Kandahar district, (iv) Saka or Scistan, 
and Maka orMakran. Tliough all these may have 
been inhabited by the Indian emigrants or colo¬ 
nials, were they in India in the geographical sense ? 
n 
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Can this be called the Persian conquest ? However, 
the statement that Majiapadma Nfinda destroyed 
all the Kshfttrivfts may indicate that he conquered 
and deposed all the rulers ot North India at that 
time; and the might of the Nandas can also he 
gauged from the Puranic state merit that ‘‘Nan da 
will enjoy (he earth as Lord Paramount and his 
coimnands shall nowhere he disolwj'cd.** l^rom 
the contemporary history it will he seen ihai the 
powerful kingdoms of the Norih in these days, 
with the exclusion of Magadha were Anga, Vaisali, 
MithiU, Kflusamhi, Kftsi, Avanti ai\cl Kalinga, all 
ruled by Raj any as prt'hahly luiclcr ihc guidance of 
priests, as ministers. Had Mahapadma deposed 
and exterminated all these royal families and (aken 
over their kingdoms, it will indicate rhat he had 
the whole of l^orrh India under him. How far his 
kingdom extended towards the direction nf the 
Punjab may also be guessed from certain statemenw 
by Greek historians. Chandra Gupta Maurya, who 
was flien a comaiander in the Nanda army is slated 
to have had an interview with Alexander to per¬ 
suade him to attack and abolish the alionilnaldc 
Sudra rule of the Nanda, 

The historians arc surprised that the Puranas 
do not say anything about cJic invasion of India by 
Alexander. It may he that the authors of the 
Paranas were not concerned with the happenings 
in the rtortlvwcst border of India, just in the 
same way that they were not interested in South 
Indian affairs, They never assumed the role of 
general historians. Thcii: Interests were malnl)* 
with their patrons and heroes, Alexander’s inva- 
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si<Hi did noc aftcci their patroti« or liieir religion. 
After all, what was Alexander*! invasion ? A 
student of history cannot hut feel that Alexander’s 
incursions Into India have been ovcreslimated and 
unduly stressed, 

What arc the facts about Alexander’s invasion? 
Alexander Invaded Persia. After defeating the 
Persians at Issus (535 B. c.) and at Arbcla (331 
n. C.), he took Aria (Herat) and Aracosla (Kan- 
<)nhar) without tnuch opposition on his way tr) 
Dalkh. After reaching the rivet Jaxattes and punish¬ 
ing the truculent 13 actriflns, he was on his leturn 
journey. While at Hikal, near modern Jallalabad, 
was met, in 317 D.C., Ainbhi, the crown prince 
of Taxiia, who was at variance with his neigh¬ 
bour, King Porus. Tax I la was a smaller state in 
comparison to the kingdom of Porus, winch itself 
may not have been any bigger than the present 
districts of Ihcluni, Gujftrat and Sbahpur. Alexan¬ 
der was a<(vcnturous and ambitious. lie most 
have heard about the immense wealth of India. 
Ambhi entreated him to come to India. Wlicthci' 
Alexander bad any inccntlou of coming to India 
previously or not, he accepted the invitation of 
Ambhi. He then sent the major portion of his 
army led by Ambhi along the valley of the river 
Kabul. I*Ic liimself with a smaller force consist¬ 
ing of picked men made his way across the moun¬ 
tains towards India, as many Mohammedarv inva¬ 
ders have done since then. His task was not easy ; 
be met witii opposition on his way. Even nou* 
such opposition is bound to be given by the tribes 
who occupy this region. The tribesmen showed 
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Strong lesiStance. They tried to stop the intru¬ 
der, once he himself was wounded. Sonic surren¬ 
dered without much resistance, while the others 
fol lowed a 5 corched-eatth t>o 1 i cy. Alexander's Iii s - 
tocians give many details about his trials and 
triumphs while engaged with the tribesmen. Some 
of them ate very difficult to believe. They say 
that the fort at Hast! stood in his way. After a 
scige of thirty days it had to surrender. Me dc- 
vasted the rich valley of the AsMcian-s, took 
40,00c people as prisoners of war, collected 250,000 
cattle and sent them to Macedonia. He made 
friends witli the people of Nysa (Kafrisfan), visited 
their temples and took part in their orgies whicli 
were similar to the Bacchanalian orgies of Hellas. 
They made a contribution of 300 picked horsemen 
to Alexander, who remained with him until he left 
the Indian shore. At Malakand he was fiiced with 
Assakiofli with a cavalry of 20,000 and infantry 
of 50.000. These a/c the figures given by tlic 
historians of Alexander. Are they not similar to 
those given by the Sutas employed by the Flindu 
kings? The accuracy of these and similar figures 
may be tested from furtlier details given by them. 
They state that Alexander, on his leturn iourncy 
from the Sutlaj to the Jhelum, along the borders 
of the kingdom of Porus, took thii^-seven consi¬ 
derable towns and multitude of villages. Rven 
now it is very doubtful whether there ore thirty- 
seven towns of considerable size in the whole of 
the Punjab. However, Alexander took one for¬ 
tress held by Assakioni with 7,000 troops. Though 
he guaranteed their life before their surrender, they 
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were overpowered in the night and butchered 
outright while sleeping for refusing to fight against 
their own countrymen. Alexander then niarricd 
the wife of the dead cliicf’, and rcplcmshcd his 
forces through her influence. 

As prearranged, Alexander met his acimr that 
came down tlirough the valley oi' the Kabu( river, 
acOhind or Und, ifi miles above At Cock, where 
the rivers Kabul and Indus meet. He gave thirty 
days' muck needcil rest to his men, and sacrificed 
to the gods on a magnificent scale. By that time 
the old king of Taxila died, and his son and suc¬ 
cessor Ambhi ascended the throne. Ambhi greeted 
Alexander with 700 hortcs, 200 talents ot silver, 
victuals consisting of j,ooo oxen and 10,000 sheep, 
and other rich presents. With the help of Ambhi, 
Alexander crossed the Indus and proceeded to 
Taxila as a guest of honour. What was the strength 
of the forces at Alexander's command is not 
known. When he started on his expedition or 
when he first invaded Asia Minor his total strength 
was 35,000 infantry and 50,000 cavalry, He must 
have lose a good many of them in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia, though their num- 
Ijcr may have been replenished by local recruits 
on the way, Ambhi appears to have had a consi¬ 
derable force at his command, evidendy recruited 
for his wars against Porus. The comparative size 
of his army may be judged from a humorous 
incident that took place at the arrival of Alexander 
at Taxila. When Alexander was within four or 
five miles of Taxila, he was startled at the sight 
of Ambhi's foUowci's who had turned out to greet 
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him* At tirst Alcsojidcx $g$pectcd rreachcr)* mid 
ordered his mco to charge. 'Flic order w'as witli- 
drawn only after he was assured by AmbUi» who 
came gal)opine forward and explained that it was 
only a sign of welcome in Indian fasliion. 

Ambhi placed all the resources of his state at 
the disposal of Alexander. While the preparations 
for liic war were going on, Alexander ncgofiaicd 
with Porus and Abhisara ft>r their surrender, to 
which Abhisara agreed and assured bis lidp. But 
Purus preferred ro meet the great ciuiqucror und 
bis fllhes in the iMttleHcJd. Thereupon Alexan¬ 
der with the combined forces cnmnicnccd bis 
march in April 526, and waited for an opponunity 
to cross the river. 

Porus waited for him on the opposite side with 
an army of 50,000 inhmery, 4,000 cavalry, aoo 
elephants and 500 chariots. The historians arc 
sure about rhe strength of Porus, hut they are 
disacec about the force under AlexanderV control. 
Alexander, even with whatever superior force 
he had at hfs command, did not dare 10 cross 
the fiver at Jhclum. Tic waited and waited. U 1 icn 
he sent bis army twelve miles up the river to 
negotiate a crossing. At last they ejected a 
a'ossing in a heavy storm at the dead of the 
night. But when they reached the opposite shore 
they found that they were only on an island in 
the middle of the river. CettaioTy Ambhi's recon¬ 
naissance was defective. However, they struggled 
across the stream and reached the opposite main¬ 
land. The army of Porus hastened to meet them. 
It might have been possible for him to drive Alex- 
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andcr’s army into the river, had it not Ijcce for 
the treacherous nature of the/ground on whiclihe 
was forced to take his stand for attack. Bow and 
arrow were his ci\ief weapons, Indians in those 
days cacried very heavy bows lallcr than them¬ 
selves. 'J'hcsc btjws had to be fixed firmly on the 
ijround for the cffcciivc despatch of the arrows, 
j'hc ground where the men of Poi'u« had to 
was soft and ho^;;y, and most unsuitable to give 
llrm fooling foe their bow« according to Indian 
practice, 'J*hc consequence was most disastrous. 
Porus WU.S defeated and taken prisoner. But 
Alcxandcc ircatcd hiiu like a king and gave ]>ack 
Wi& freedom as well ns his kingdom. ‘*The victor,” 
says Vincent Smith, “not only confiriucd the van- 
quished prince in the goveriuncnt of his ancestral 
territory, but added to it other lands of still grea¬ 
ter extent; and by this politic generosity secured 
for the Ijdcf period of his stay the country a 
graceful and faithful friend*’. Sucli treatment was 
quite in accordance with the Hindu custom that 
generally prevaiJedin those days. Alexander then 
performed obsequies of the slain, offered obla¬ 
tions to the river divinity and performed the cus¬ 
tomary sacrifices. It is doubtful whether Yudhish- 
thira had done anything more after the battle of 
Kucukshetra. 

Alexander, then with his allies, new and old, 
proceeded as far as the Bias. Perhaps his Indian 
allies might have egged him on, so that they could 
benefit by Ids conquest after bis return. But his 
own men decided otherwise. His most trusted 
cavalry general, Koines, summoned up courage 
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enough Rt last Co argue with him to put a stop 
to any further advance. He represented out “that 
of the Greeks and Macedonians who had crossed 
the Hellespont eight years earlier, some had iiiva- 
Uded home, some were unwilling exiles in newly 
founded cities, some were disabled I'y wound and 
ochers, that most numerous, had perished by the 
sword oc disease, Few indeed were those (eft tr* 
follow the standards and they were weary wretches, 
shattered in health, ra^>gcd, ill-armed and despon- 
deot'\ Alexander shut himself up in his tent, 
thought the matter over nnd being convinced that 
any further advance was impracii cable, issued 
instructions for the return, wfiich took place in 
September 336 b. c. 

If the conditions of the army were sucli as was 
described by Koines, Alexander niay have had to 
depend on fiis friends to see him safe out of India. 
But fortunately for him, a welcome reinforcement 
from his cousin Ha r pal os, Satrap of Babylonia, 
came just in time, whicli consisted of 5,000 cavalry 
from Thrace, 7,000 infantry and 25,000 suits of 
armour inlaid with gold and silver. Alexander 
retreated to the Jhclum and made preparations 
for his return journey down the river. All the 
boats in the country were tc<jul8itioncd, new 
boats were built from the timber obtained from 
the neighbouj;jng forests. Provisions were col¬ 
lected. Necessary crews was improvised from 
among the Phoenicians, Cyprians, Katians arid 
Egyptians. A fleet of eight galleys of thirty oars 
and a multitude of transport vessels and crafts of 
all kinds totalling about two thousand, were got 
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ready. All piepatations having been completed, 
Alexander sailecl down the river by the end of 
October 526 u. c, with nn army of 120,000 
marching along the river bank and other protect 
live forces on tiic flanks and rear. Evidently< hh 
Indian friends must have been very generous 
with men and means, to see him soxely out of 
India. 

Alexander's historians are lavish in their des¬ 
criptions about what happened in his cruise down 
t)ic liver. He had to encounter many difficulties. 
Large forces blocked hit passage. His own men 
mutinied and he hi ms elf nearly lost his life in an 
encounter. How.ver, fortune favoured him. First 
at the junction of the Jhclum and the Chlnab, he 
was threatened by a combination of Malui 
(Malvas) and Oxydeako (KshudrakasV But before 
a combination between the two tooK place, Alex* 
andcr destroyed the army of the Maloi, which ac¬ 
cording to his historians consisted of So to 90 
thousand infantry, 10 thousand cavalry and 7 to 5 
hundred chariots. Vincent Smith says that this 
destruction was done by a very small field force 
of four thousand. If this is correct, an explana- 
lion is required as to why he did not use the main 
force of 120,000 men that were marching along 
the river-side and took the risk of encountering a 
numerically superior force and fighting a battle in 
which he nearly lost his life. The most powetfal 
formation that appears to have obstructed his way 
was that of thcMousikanos (Mushikas), who were 
at wac witli Sambas, a Yadava tribe. The Yadavas 
allied themselves with Alexander, so the Mushikas 
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had to yiM. I'he rulers of Patal'A with its capiiul 
at Dcvftl (Devft) fled at the apptoacl Alexander, 
but they ‘‘were mostly reassured and inducud kj 
return to their homes*'. 

Was Alexander’s retreat down the Indus a 
conquest ? If it was not a eonquesh Ills exploits 
duriiiff this period will he reduced to t\vr> <ihjec- 
lives I— (x) to force a way down ihe river, and 
(a) to .get provi si ()n foe his men. 'J 'o stch ievc 1) oi h, 
evident)V, he liad to fight. Such a ligJit l<ises 
much ot its miUtaty gloty ami political imporrancc. 

“The Indian expedition of Alexander”, ae- 
cording to Vincent Smith, “may be said to iiavc 
lasted foe three years, from May ja?, when he 
crossed the Hindukush, to May 324 c., when 

he entered Susa”. (Oa his return journey).,.“Out 
of this period only about nineteen months he spent 
in India on the ease of the Indus, from February 
or Mftccli 325 5 . c., when he crossed the bridge at 
Ohind, until September or October in tlic follow¬ 
ing year, when he entered the ccrricocy of the 
Arabioi (Arabia)”. This shore sojourn and transit 
through the outer fringe of India, first welcomed, 
then assisted and accompanied by Indians, is what 
is characteeised as Alexander's mvosioa of India. 
According to some historians, it is supposed to 
have confened many benefits on the people and 
greatly influenced tlicit culture. Masson-Ourscl 
says that “the eight years of the Macedonian 
occupation opened an era of several centuries 
during which Hellenism was to be a factor not 
only of civilisation but of government on the 
Western confines of the Inian world. Direct 
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contact was established between the McUiicrcancfla 
civilisations and those of the Punjab and Ccatral 
Asia’*. A direct rejoindet to this n^ay be tbvind 
in H. B. HavcU’s remarks, when i)C says that 
*'Alexander's expedition did not lead to the 
inu of new hi^tways between East and west 

rjrhcr tltc reverse.'J*hc condition which made 

Gteck culture an inspiradDA fur her Roman con- 
(lucrors had no counterpart in India. The Indo- 
Aryana, unlike the Romans, had their classic 11 tern- 
lute, their epic and philosophy, before Athens 
was built", rise truth of HaveU's statement will 
be apparent to any impartial student of Indian 
culture. Some Inmans appear to be proud of the 
Indian indebtedness to Greece ; but gratitude is 
to be shown only where it b due. Even after two 
hundred years of active British rule with English 
education and introduction of European customs 
a;)d ways of living, Indians have changed but 
little. India being such a conservative country, 
how could it have been possible that too days of 
Alexander’s stay in Indie inadc them imbibers of 
Grecian science, art and ideals ^ 
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CHANDRA GUPTA MAURYA, AND THE 
INDIAN GENIUS FOR ADMINISIRATION 

Chandta Gup in Maurya was a ^rcat sokliur, u 
greater atacesman, and perhaps rUc greatest ud- 
niiuistrator that India Ivos ever produced. Yet 
little is known about Ids early life and upbringing. 
Inspired by Justin, the European historians clia* 
ractcrise lus rule as *untcnipercd autocracy*. The 
Brahnvui writers ridicule him on account of liia 
low origin. Both arc evidently misguided or 

H ’udiced. The early European writers with 
i experience o£ efficient civic adniinistiation 
characterised the Mauryan rule as opprcssh'c; but 
Chandra Gupta's adniinistrarion should be judged 
in comparison to the present-day administration 
the most advanced countries m the West, The 
Brahman priests and thejr henchmen li^culcdiiim 
in the liglit of a superiority complex which was 
conspicuously absent during his aays. No doubt 
he was a Sudra, being the eon ot a Nancla, though 
recent writers have cried to make him a Kshatciya, 
How could one be a king without being a Ksbat- 
riya ? As a youth he must have been exceptionally 
clever ; if not, he would not have risen to the high 
position of a general in the Nanda army at die 
age of about twenty-five. Alexander, when he 
came to India, was older chan Chandra Gupta by 
five or six years. 
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After the death of Sumatya Nan da, Chandra 
Gupta appears to have ascended the throne, pro- 
l)ably by a eo$/p d' Hat \ for, no war of succession 
appears to have taken place. Some are of the 
opinion that Chandra Gupta was a fugitive from 
the court of the Nandasat the time of Alexander’s 
exploits in India. It is said that he approached 
and persuaded Alexander to march on to Petal)• 
purra and put an end to the despised Sudra lulc 
of the Nandas. Those who put forward this theory 
former ihc fact rhatChandta Gupta himself was a 
Sudra, and he would not have despised the 
Nandas on account of their low Sudra origin. Had 
Chandra Gupta ever visited Alexander, it must 
Imve been for the purpose of getting ftrst-hand 
inforniatioii about a formidable adventutci and 
knowing of his strength and plans. Had he intend* 
ed to march on towards ‘Prachi’, or the eastern 
territories, it was the duty of Chandra Gupta as a 
geneial to take all precautions against an attack. 
It may be possible that he might have pretended 
that he was a fugitive to gain an audience with 
Alexander and to gain his confidence. From 
Mudra-Raksasam and Chanakya Sutram, it will be 
seen that Chandra Gupta and his councillor Chan¬ 
akya were adepts in such games. 

Both Chandra Gupta and Chanakya should be 
fudged from KautIlya’s Arthasastra, whether the 
hook was written during their days or later. When 
the Atthasastta is studied with its political and 
social background, the true genius of Chandta 
Gupta and Chanakya will become self-evident. 
Whether Qiandta Gupta ascended the throne by 
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fair 01 foul mcaiis, it was not a rickety thvoiw; t)^at 
came to his possession, The Natida empire was 
mighJy and powerful, and prol>ably well govern¬ 
ed even when he ascended the throne. The Nanda 
rule was a break from the pries fly-sponsored rule. 
The priestly rcdiculc of the Nandas itself may 
indicate that the Naiidft rule was a success. Chandra 
Gupta had no occasion to start from nothing, as 
many generals of his type had done; he started 
with a powerful army and an empire of considcr- 
ahlc size. The standing force of the Nandas 
according to Greek historians were 8o,ooo horses, 
200,000 foot, 6,000 fighting elephants, fi.ooo 
chariots, with nece$sary equipment and camp 
f(Flowers, whose nurnhet should he counted 
in thousands. Not content with such a mighty 
force, Chandra Gupta enhanced their number 
roughly three times, It was with Such a ft>rcc 
at his command, that he attempted to bring rhe 
whole of India under one rule, 

Whether he succeeded fully in his attempt or 
not, there is some doubt. Tlic liiscorianfi dificr 
on this point. Some are of the opinion that Ixc 
extended hia ccr^quest only to the r'vcr Pennar in 
the South and h's empire did not include Pandyfl, 
Kci'ala and Chola. Tlxis may be correct, for on 
abdication and rcfiicmenr he w^ent to Sravnim 
Bclgola, in Mysore, to lead the life of a Vana- 

E tasthi j for such purpose a suitable place for a 
ing would not have been his own dominions. 
However, his influence was fek all over India. 
It appears that he returned from the South sud¬ 
denly without completing his conquest; for Sclcu- 
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cns Nikator, who took possession of the eastern 
half of Alexander’s empire, was matdiing towards 
the very borders of India. If he were not check¬ 
ed he might have claimed even a porrlou of the 
Indian ceVritory. Cliandca Gupta apparently 
hastened towards the North-west frontier to meet 
this danger. 

'Tlicrc were two compel 1 tors for Alexander’s 
cns tern conquests. One was Anti^onos, and the 
second Scleucos, the ruler of Syria. In the first 
rcjund A nil go nos was successful and drove 
Scleucos inio exile. Butin ut d.c., Scleucos 
rr«)k possession of Babylon ani advanced rowaids 
India. The historians say that Scleucos crossed 
the InduK c. 30; n.c. IE 90, it must have taken 
place about the sixiccnilt year of Qiandra Gupta’s 
reign. Though It is nor Known where the battle 
rook place, Chandra Gopta oc his genernh met 
the invading army of Scleucos the Nikator (con¬ 
queror) and gave him a crushing defeat. Tl'ic re¬ 
sole of this according to Strabo, was rhat Seleucos 
gave up to Chandra Gupta the provinces ofParo- 

£ ianIsaac, Aria, Arachosia and Gedrosia, which In 
act included the present Afghanistan and Balu¬ 
chistan or all the countries tight im to Drangiana, 
(the Persian desert) and Bacfria. It Chandra Gupta 
had not taken over these ceded territories; there 
would have l>ccn no chapter in Indian history 
under the heading of the Grecian rOle in India, 
as they were mainly Inroads by the Bactriaitt u\ 
these regions. However, a treaty between the 
victor'and the vanquished was concluded. It was 
ratified by Qiandrn Gupta, who received a daugh- 
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tct of So) CO COS i[\ marija^^c, Sclcucos received a 
handsome present of five hundred elephants. 

The Nandas appear to have put a break on 
rhfi growing priestly influence in administrative 
affairs. But Cliandta Gupta’s policy would appear 
to have been reconciliation with the priests and 
utilisation of their peculiar abilities and opportuni¬ 
ties for the advantage of the state, Even before 
he became a rulec he took the Brahman Chanakya 
or Kautilya as his trusted compani<m and adviser. 
On ascending the throne he appointed Ohaiiakya 
as his prime minister. He even utilised the im- 
pecuiiious Brahman widows for the purpose of 
espionage. Who could extract secrets better 
than accomplished women ? He made the best use 
of the religious mendicants. He saw in them ex¬ 
cellent material for espionage as they could go 
anywhere without assigning any reasons and easily 
get the confidence of the people. He used wr>mcn 
fts bodyguards in the palaces. As women they 
could get access even into the most secluded parts 
of the palace, where plots to upset the state were 
generally hatched. 

He was not against Brahmans as Mahapadma 
Nan da would appear to have ]>cen. He gave them 
free lands to cstaolish their hermitage and waste¬ 
lands for the cultivation of Soma, from which 
they brewed and distilled their drinks, He made 
the study of the Vedas incumbent on them, even 
fiom a Chamar (lowest of all the casteJ if 
no other teacher was available, He ordered tnem 
to teach the Vedas even to the lowest, if tlicy 
desired to do so, under the penalty of punishment. 
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IJc allowed them to jJucfe flowers from any onc*s 
field without permission, if ibev were intended for 
any icind of ’Poojft’. But he did not allow them 
the free \i5c of fetrics without paying the presaib- 
cd tax. He allowed tbero to join the fighting 
forces, but warned the commanders not to put 
them in the ftont lines. 

He did nor reach temperance like his grandson 
/Vsoka, I1UC cnfrrrccd sr^ricty. He licensed the 
public br>usc$ and posted spies 10 ace that nobody 
got drunk or drank beyond hta means. He encour* 
aged slauchter of animals for food, but the purity 
and wholeson-jcneas of meat tsts ensured % the 
vigilance o^ supervising officers. 

The courtrooms were not allowed to be flock¬ 
ed by profesatonol witnesses. Only men of reputa¬ 
tion and of imparttfl) temperaments were allowed 
to appear as witnesses. Tustlce was dispensed 
by state-appointed oflidds or by accredited 
afbirrarow. 

How efficient was the administration may be 
seen from the following departments of state, 
mentioned in Kautilya’s Artbasboetra. Each depart- 
merit was under a superintendent. There were 
superintendents of:— 

Stores and Store-hoosea Slaughter-houses 
Commerce Ships and ferries 

Forest Produce Cattle 


Armoury Horses 

Weights and measures Blcphants 
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Tools Cluiiota 

Weaving Infantry 

Agti cul ture Passports 

Liqyoiand Public Honsw Cavalry and so on. 

The collection of revenue wis under tlic con¬ 
trol of a collector-general. Audit and accounting 
vaa done by an independent dcparimcni. They 
were to keep accounts of income and expenditure 
as well as of manufacture and trade. Por rl\c 
examination of gems and to maintain a standard 
in gold and silver find to supervise the work of 
goldsmiths, there was a separate department. 
Mining opciarions and manufacture were done 
under state control. There was a dcpatimcnt of 
labour, tliat fixed the wages of skilled as well as 
unskilled labour, and to see chat they worked 
efficiently and kept regular hours. Even wash¬ 
ing charges and the safe methods of wasliht/t 
clothes without damage to them were fixed by 
the state. Above all, there was a department to 
watch the conduct of state servants, to see that 
they did not oppress the people and stoop to 
illegal gratification. State vigilance was very 
effective ; and punishment was strict and severe. 
It was no wonder that Acrian wrote that the 
Indians were never known to tell a lie. 

Much valuable information about Chandra 
Gupta’s court and administration can be collected 
from the writings of Magasthencs, who was an 
ambassador sent by Sclcucos Nicator to the court 
of M^adba. But unfortunately only scraps from 
his memoirs axe in existence, Magasthencs, appa- 
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renfly having had no axe to grind, wrote what 
he saw in Sic country; yet Strabo calls him a 
Har, and even Indian historians say that he was 
misinformed and had no critical acumen. Why 
is this adverse criticism levelled against him 
The man who s[)ent many years in the court oi 
Magadha should be presumed to have had first- 
hand information- Is it because he speaks the 
troth, which does not agree with the preconceiv¬ 
ed notions of the critics ? Indian historians 
appear ro hu disappointed because he did not 
classify rhe people as Brahmans, Kahatriyas, Valsh- 
yas and Sodras. In place of these divi8ion8» 
which they consider as old as the creation, he 
classifies the people as-^ 

(i) Philosophers or ascetics; (a) Cultivatocs, 
(3) Herdsmen and Hunters, (4) Traders, Artisans 
and Boats men, (0 Fighters, Government 
Inspectors and (7) Councillors. One would think 
In classifying the people in this manner that 
Magasthenes had shown a great deal of critical 
acumen. If the Brahmans and ICshatriyas were 
not castes separate from the test, how could he 
he expected to make a classification based on 
Vatna-asrama-dhacma? From Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra it may be seen that Brahmans, Kshncriya, 
Vaisya and Sudta distinctions meant nothing 
more than the other four sub-divisions as Brah- 
macliari (student), Grahasthi (married man), Vana- 
prasthi (man of retired life), and Sanyasi (ascetic), 
Evidently under the head ‘philosophers', 
Magasthenes appears to have included all classes 
of ascetics, among them the Brahmans, Sakyas 
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(Buddhists)> Ajivakas and mendlcaots oi all kinds. 
By classifying them all as philosophers» Magastlic- 
nc8 has done them a great honour. For rhe status 
of some of these ‘philosophers* at that time docs 
not appear to have been very high. There is a 
passage in Kautilya*8 Attliasastra which says that 
“when a person entertains, in dinner dedfeared to 
gods or ancestors, Sakyas (Buddhists), Ajivakns, 
and other Prawajlcas a rinc of joo Panams shall he 
imposed. In another passage it is stared ihar a 
Brahman sl^ould not be accepted as a wit ness if 
hot[\ parties in the ease arc not Brahmans. 

The Kshatriya, as an exclusive fighting class, 
docs not appear to have had any slgi^Kicancc in 
the days of Magas then cs, as from Kautilya's 
Arthasasfta (section 3 4 j) it will he seen that the 
military service was open to all, Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, though Kaurilya 
seems to have given prcfcicncc to the three 
latter classes, as the Brahmans could easily )>c 
won over by the opposite party. 

Under the Mauryan administration every ser¬ 
vant ot the state was to receive a fixed sctla^, on 
such a scale as to ensure their comfort, to encour¬ 
age enthusiasm and to keep them away from 
temptations. The competence of salary and remu* 
neration fixed may be seen from the following sealer 

The Queen-mother, heir* 
apparent, the Prime Minister, 
the Purohit (chaplain), the 
RI tying (the sacrinclal priest) 
and the commandet-in-chicr., 


f- ... 48,000 Panaa. 
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The king's door-keeper,* 
clic Supcrintcndenc of the 
household, tlw Army Com¬ 
manders, the Chaplain and the 
Col lector-genera f of the re¬ 
venue ► 

'I'ho Princes, die Cover.* 
nctiscs tii the princes, Mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters, the Chief Conamble nod i 
the Superintendents of rlw 
(jic)', ot Law, of Commerce, 
of Manufacture, of Towns, of 
Counties, and of Boundaries., 
The Chief of Military Por-‘ 
nutions, horses, cluriots and 
of infantry and Commls- 
signej:s. 

The Superintendents of*! 
infiiotty, of Cavalry, of Cha-1 
riots, of Elephants and of for- J 
rests. J 

The Atmy Doctors, Train-*] 
ers of the horses, the Vat- U 
dhakis (Engineers), etc- J 
The Fortunc-tcll ers, the * 
Readers of the Omens, the 
AstroloKrs, the Readers of 
the Itihasas the Magadhas - 
(chroniclers), the Bards, the 
Priests, and Superinten¬ 
dents in general, 


i8i 

.. 24,000 Pftnas. 

.. 12,000 Panas. 

.. 8,000 Pan as. 
o 4,000 Panaa. 

SjOoo Panaa. 

, 1,000 Panas. 
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Trained soldiers^ rhc Staff*) 

Accountants, Olfidal writecs, t ... ^oo Vanas. 
etc. ) 

The Musi clans and enter- 
tainers, Artisans, cic. ) 120 Panns. 

1*hc servants, procurers "J 
of labour, etc > ... 60 Pjuvas. 

Even tlie mileai^e for messen^rcj's was iior left 
out without being fixed. A messenger of middle 
category was to receive 10 lianas for each Yojana 
below ten he travelled, and twice as much iot any 
distance above 10 and below 100 Yoianus. One 
who represented the king at any funccion was to 
receive an honorarium oi x,ooo Panas. 

It is not q^uitc clear from the Arthasascia whe¬ 
ther the salaries were for the month or tlic year. 
Dr. Shamasastry is of opinion that it was for the 
year, But from the low paid group, it will be 
seen that this scale of pay was for the month, 
However, these rates were considered sufiiclent to 
keep the state servants from malpractices. Tlie 
currency tlitoughout the Mauryan empire was Panu, 
though it is not known whether it was made ot 
silver ot bronze. In 'I^avanci>rc, till the intto- 
ductioii of the Rupee, the standard currency was 
Pana In silver, where rhc salaries were paid as »<; 
many Panas per month, and till the (beginning of 
the present century one hundred Panas per month 
for lower grade officials was considered handsome, 
One hundred Panas were merely equal to four- 
feen Rupees. 
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Autocracy docs not appear to have been the 
principle upon whicl; the Maury an administration 
was based. Comnjissioners and Committees were 
the controlling agencies. Militajy matters were 
conducted by a commission winch consisted of 
thirty members subdivided into six sub‘Committees 
of five members each, The sab-comtnittees or the 
Boards wctc 

I. Admiralty. 

II. Transport, Commissariat, Army service, 
including the recruitment for general pur¬ 
poses. 

HI. Infantry, 

IV. Cavalry. 

V. Wat chariots. 

VX. Elephants. 

All these Committees were to work in co¬ 
operation with the heads of the Departments. 

Likewise, the Muidcipal Administration was 
conducted by a commission of thirty, subdivided 
into six Boards of five members each, entrusted 
with the following municipal affairs r— 

I. Supervision of industrial arts, to enforce 
the use of light nmeriaU, to fix the rate 
of wages, to see that a fair day's work was 
done for a fait wage. 

II. Registration of births and deaths. 

HI. Supervision of trade and copimctcc, to see 
proper weights and measures arc used, to 
issue licenses and to collect the licensing 
fees. 
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IV. Supervision of manure tore and sale, to 
see that no old goods arc palcncd olF iw 
new, etc. 

V. Collection of riches on the value tjf the 
goods sold. 

VI. ‘ib supervise the afl’aits of the foreigners 
and Visitors to the Kiwns. 

Three of tlKsc deparcnicnts, namely,], 11 ant) 
V can he recognised in che present-day Municipal 
departments of Puhlie Works, Health and 'Jus. 
J'or the rest, even India freed from foroigndo- 
minarion may have Co wale for years, It seems. 

In Chandra Cupta's cinie appointmenta do not 
appear to have l^ecn made wit[iout proper quail- 
licacions for the respective posts ana ten ring the 
ability of the candidates. According coK^ufilya's 
Arthasastra the quailitcaiions rliar were required 
for the Minister of the State (a maty a) were :— 

“Native, boi'n of high famllv, intluenrinl, well 
trained in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of 
strong memory, bold, eloquent,skilful, intclllgcm, 
possessed of cnrhusiasiTi, dignity and cndui'ancc, 
>urc in character, afiahic, affectionate, firm in 
oyal devotion, cndow'cd witji excellent conduct, 
strength, hcalfh and l^ravery, and free from pro- 
crastinatitm, fickle-minded ness, nnd such other 
qualities that may excite hatred and enmity”. 

The same autliority spceilics the qualifications 
for the High-Priest thus >- 

“Him \vho3C family and character ar^* highly 
spoken of,‘who is well educated in the Vedas 
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and the six Angas, is skilled In reading portents, 
providential nr accidental, is well versed in the 
science of government, and who is obedient 
and who can prca'cnt calamities, providential or 
human, bv pciforming such expiatory rites as arc 
prescribed in the Atlwtva Veda”. 

Wbciher they got men of such high quoliflca- 
fnnihfor these posts or not, the idealIxfoie them 
was undtmhtedly very high. Even a king was 
to have his (^uaUficatltins. He should be born 
of high famliy. lie should ptKtscss godliness 
valour and virtue. lie should be truthful and 
grateful. He should be enthusiastic and resolute, 
lie should be a good disciplinarian; and he should 
avoid pr(x:rasriimtion, winch is considered to l^c 
A grave defect in a king. Above all he should 
govern with an asscmnly ol twelve to sixteen 
members, or even more, if warranted by circums¬ 
tances. One who reads Kauiilya’s Arthasastw, 
cannot but feel that monarchy ii\ ancient India 
was selective rather than hereditary. The 'overe- 
ignty of the state did not rest with the king alone. 
Kautilya enujnetated the elements of rovcrcignty 
its ‘‘the king, the minister, the counti'y, the lort, 
the treasury and the friend*’. 

Tho kings In fliosc days do not appear to have 
had aud easy time. According to Sukra Niti, 
the king’s ^ay of 30 Muhurtas (equivalent to 
24 hours,) was to be utilised in the lollowing 
manner:— 

a Muhuttas first in the morning for the finan¬ 
cial aflhirs of the state; 4 Muhuttas on general 
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administrarion, such as icceivixig reports, and 
issuing ioscructions ; 2 Muhuttas after the meal 
for judicial matters, receiving the chief justice 
and other judicial officers; i Muhurta to be uti¬ 
lised daily in inspecting the regiments, and seeing 
them exercised; i Muhutia every day in dispens¬ 
ing donations and charity j and 2 Muhurtas every 
night before going to bed in recciviiig reports 
from secret agents. The kings were allowed x>nly 
S Muhurtas for sleep ; the rest of the lime was 
to be fully occupied with his daily exercises, re¬ 
creation, meals, etc. 

In addition to thcic share in general adminis¬ 
tration, the kings had a special portfolio of reli¬ 
gion and charitable institutions. All religionists 
were to receive equal treatment and uniform con¬ 
sideration from the king, Irrespective of hia own 
rdiaious belief, he had to be impartial and helpful 
to all religionists. He had to treat the Brahmans 
learned in the Vedas, on equal footing with the 
heretics (Buddldsts). Heuce, to judge the king’s 
religion by donations that he may have given to 
any particular sect will not be correct. This is a 
practice that all democratic kings followed even 
during later periods. 

By j udici 0 us ac ts, $ erict adinini stra rio n, proper 
control over the administrators, keeping religion 
out of politics, and safeguarding the interests and 
welfare of all from the highest to lowest, Chandra 
Gupta built a magnificent empire, the like of 
which India had never seen before or after him. 
The empire of Chandra Gupta waa not a numljcr 
of loose tCCTitorial units brought together under 
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the sway of a conqueror; it was a consolidated 
state, ruled by a unitary systcoi of adaiinistration, 
which was nmintained not for the extraction of 
maximum revenue and not tor th benefit of a 
sovcrci^^n power, but for the good of the people. 

I'he inspiration for Chandra Gupta's role is said 
to have come from the West. Was there any country 
so advanced at that time in the west as Jambu- 
dvipft (India) ? Perhaps the loosely knic empire of 
Alexander and the nillitary occupation tMny have 
taught Kim not to foliow the Gw k model, dhandra 
Gupta’s model was based on the best of Hindu 
irad 1 cions. A glance through Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastta will convince one huw many authorities 
were referred to before any rule or procceducc 
was adopted. Each and every one the rules 
and ttadiclous of the past were fully studied and 
properly weighed before a new rule or procedure 
was adopted. Some of the authorities consulted 
were Bharadvaja, Visalaksha* Pawsara, Pisuna, 
Kunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, and Bhanudanti, Their 
works have all been lost. The schools of thought 
that received special coosiderstcion were Manava, 
Pacasnrya. Usanasa, and Btihaspathya (Materia- 
lism). Of these Manava is still found though in a 
diatotted form. The best of the Hindu traditions 
disappeared altogether. 

Chandra Gupta reigned for a period of twenty- 
four years. Then he appears to have taken to 
religion seriously or Sound tlie cares of a vast 
empire too much for him, though he may not 
have been more than fifty-two at the time of his 
fcttcement. Perhaps as a result of both he abdi- 
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Gated the throne in c, 297 ji. c., t>i\ bclmlf of his 
son Bindusara, and in conformity with the Hindu 
traditions, fo lead theJife of a ‘Vanaprasthi*, veciced 
to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, where he appears 
to have died as a Jain within a year or two. 

Chanakya or Kautilya outlived Chandra Gupta, 
and he was Prime Minister of Bindusara for sojue 
time. This would naturaliy indiottu that the eton 
followed in liis fathecU footsteps. He reigned 
for af lease a period of twenty-five years, He 
ifipcars to ha^'e had a peaceful reign. He maiu- 
tained diplomatic relation with the western coun¬ 
tries. After the retirement ofMagasthcncs, Seleucos 
sent Deimachos as Amhassadoj: to Patalmutra. 
Prolemv PhiUdelphos of Egypt sent Dionyslos as 
his Amoassador, Bindusara would appear to have 
been of a studious disposition. In one of his 
letters he asked Sclcucos to said a philosopher, 
which he failed to do- During the latter pare of 
his rci^n there was a revolt in Takshasila, due to 
the highliandcdncss of his olTicials, which was 
soon tjudlcd by Asoka, who was specially deputed 
for tills purpose. 


CHATTT.R IV 

ASOKA AND tllS SUCCESSORS 

After the deafly of Bindusara, Asoka succeeded 
him in 275 n. c., or four years later, Some arc of 
ihc opinion that there was a war of succession, 
which delayed Asf)ka*s succession to the throne, 
If there was no war of succession there was no 
reason why Asoka should have delayed Ws cotena- 
tion. According to the Bhandarkar, Asoka aa- 
ccnclcd the throne immediately after the death of 
his father Bindusnm. But Asoka docs not appear 
to liavc l)ccn the liclr-apporcnt to flic throne, and 
lie is nowlicrc mentioned aa the eldest son of 
BIndusara. 

According to the DIvyavadana, a Buddhist test 
of Indian origin, (in prose), the three sons of 
Bindusara were Susima, Asoka and Vlgatasoka. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicles, Bindu- 
sa(‘a*s sons were sSusinw, Tishya and Sumana, With¬ 
out clearing up the discrepancy between these two 
Staten tents, what had happened after the death of 
Bfndusara will be difficult to know. 

The icconeiliation between the two lists docs 
not appear to l>e insurmountable. Vigatoaoka or 
Vi kata Asoka may not have been D real name. 
(Vikata means one who takes a wrong path). Due 
to the reaction of Sumana in the war of succes¬ 
sion, tlic partisans of Asoka may have ^iven him 
such a nickname, which appears to indicate that 
he stood against Asoka. Sfany a name in die 
Puranas and Sastras that we take today ns proper 
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names» are oof proper names at all ; they arc at 
the best descriptive or quali^iag names; names 
given Co certain persons on account of certain 
Seeds done by them. Krishna is called Madhu- 
Sodana, because he chastised the demon king 
Madhu. The name Tishya may have been the 
name by which Asoka was known to the Ceylonese. 
Tishya or Pusliya is the name of a constcllafton, 
one of the Lunar Mamions. It has l>ecn usual 
to call a prince by the name of the consreUa- 
tions under u^ich be was bom. All die princes 
of the Travancore royal tamily, though they wll! 
have their proper names like Ravi Varma or Mar- 
tbanda Vatma, are generally known by the cons¬ 
tellation at whose ascendenry they were born. It 
may be that Tishya was the constellation under 
which As oka was bom; the chroniclert of Ceylon, 
according to the South Indian custom, may have 
recorded his name as Tishya. There ate also other 
names of this kind in Ceylonese chronicles. Then 
if it could be shown that Tishya was tlic constella¬ 
tion of Asoka's birth, it can be taken positively that 
As oka and Tlshva are <»ie and the sainc person. 

From As oka's edict dated twenty-sixth year of 
his consecration it will be seen that bulls, rams 
and goats were not to be castrated on lunar days, 
Ashtami (8fh), Chthirdasi (14th) Pnmamasi and 
Amavosya (15 th), and also on two Nakshatra days 
Tishya and Punarvasu; these days were sacred. 
Ashtami, Purnamasi, and Amavasra have always 
been special days for fast and worship in India 
for the Hindus and Buddldsts alike. But no reli¬ 
gious significance for Tishp and Punarvasu is 
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mentioned. Bhandarkat says that Tishya was the 
birthday of king Asoka, and Punarvasu was the 
Nakshatra of the country* As the country cannot 
have a birthday, Punarvasu could easily be taken 
as the birthday of the queen, Karuvaki, the second 
queen of A 50 Ka,vho Vi'fls a collaborator in all hia 
rcligjoua undertakings. Ho^?;•cvc^, on the autho- 
Tify of Bhandarkar we can safely conclude that 
Asoka was born under the constellation Tishya, 
and evidently It was l>y that nanw he was known 
among the Ocyloncsc. 

Neither the Indian nor the Ceylonese chroni* 
clcrs say anything about Sus;ma, the first son of 
B Indus am, or why he dtcl Jiot succeed his father. 
According to Ceylonese chronlde Asoka was re¬ 
siding at Uijain and he was summoned to the 
capita! (Pataliputra), “by the news of hia father’s 
illness.'* What was he doing in Ujjaln ? 

There is ample evidence to show that the 
Maury an empire was divided into five large divi¬ 
sions oc administrative units, and each was pre¬ 
ferably placed under the administration of a prince 
of the royaJ blood, The headquarters ot these 
divisions were Pataliputra, Takshasila, Suvarnagiri, 
Tosali and Ujjain. About the geographical posi¬ 
tion of Takshasila, Pataliputra and Ujjam there can 
be no dispute as they could be recognised in the 
later towns of TaxiJa (near Peshawar), Patna and 
Ujjain. It was from tiicsc centres that the North¬ 
western, Central and Western divisions of the 
Maufyan empire were respectively administered. 
The location of Suvarnftgirl and Tosali have not 
so for been traced, 
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However, it may be presumed that Tosnli was 
the headquarters of tlic eastern division^ and 
according to Vincent Smich, it was in Kalinga, 
and Suvarnagiti was the headquarters the 
Southern divlaion, wWch probably extended to the 
southern boundary of the Maurayan empire. The 
princes, who ruled over these divisions do noi 
apl^ar to have liccu called Vicert^ys; |>rid>al>ly 
their titles were Raahcrapalas. The division o? 
the empire and the method of the adininistrai Ion 
being such, it was natural for the crown prince to 
have been at Vfttsilipucra, at the time Binduanra’s 
death. As oka's presence at Ujjftin, where he 
stayed long and married a local lady, the daughter 
of a rich Sethi (merchant^, mny show ihar he was 
rhe KashtrapaU of tlut division. As oka was sent 
for at his father’s death ; this may indicate ilmt 
there was a party in Patallputta in favouc of see* 
ing him on the throne. Then, if any one of ihc 
Rasbtrapalas desired to usurp the throne, Asoka 
had a bet let chance, as the circumstances made him 
stronger than the other three. Just at the end of 
Bindusara's reign he was sent to Takshasila to 
suppress a rcbelWn, he being nearest andprolwbly 
more capable than the other Rashtrapalas. Asoka, 
after res coring order, appointed a nominee of his as 
the ruler at Takshasila, Thus having the resources 
of the two divisions under him, he was stronget 
than any of the other three Rashtrapalas. Asoka 
appears to have taken advantage of the circums¬ 
tances. Asoka’s struggle with Sumana muse liavc 
been a long drawn out one, lasting for a period of 
about four years- Asoka evidendy killed Sumanas 
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and many other princes of royal blood In this wai 
of succession, Tlic Ceylonese chronicle says that 
Asoka killed ninety-nine of his brothers, before be 
ascended the throne, Though ninety-nine may be 
an exaggeration, the statement by the Ceylonese 
Chroniclers should receive attention, ior they were 
nor concerned with the local-politics of Alagadha. 
The author of Divyavadana may have purposely 
t>mittcd these an please nt facts from the life-history 

Asoka, especially as he hecame tlic leader of 
Buddhism. 

‘riicre is another mystery bchii^d Asoka’s war 
with Kalin^a, Was it likely that eiclicr Chandra 
Gupta or Bmdusara would have left a small country 
like Kalinga unconquered inside their empire ? To 
all appearance KalInga was in the Mauryan empire. 
During the days of Asoka it revolted under some¬ 
body, probably under the j^lashttapila of Tolasi, 
when Asoka usurped the throne. Was gumana 
the Hash era pal a ol 't’olasi ? Was it on account of 
his stand Against Asoka that he was called Vikata- 
Asoka ? However, Asoka took eight years after 
his coronation to lead an army a^fnst Kalinga. 
The cause of his invasion is not mentioned. What 
force he had with him is not known. His victory 
was decisive- According to one of his edicts he 
mourned for the loss of one hundred and nfty 
thousand captured, one hundred thousand killed, 
and many times as maoy having died of starvation 
and disease. Was this the loss on his side ? Or 
was it the total loss on both sides ? If it were the 
loss on both sides, Asoka repenting for it may 
indicate that Kalinga was part of the Mautyan 

*3 
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empire. However, the conquest oi the reconquest 
of kalinga is the ody political act tliat was ever 
accomplished by As oka, which according to the 
ystonans “marks the beginning of the decline of 
the political power of the Mauryas.*' 

Asoka became a membet of the Buddhist 
CKucch as an ‘Upasaka* or lay member in the eighth 
year of his reign. In Buddhism at that iiuie there 
appears to liave been no toom for ‘Upasakas'; all 
wevc Bhikus or Bhiksus. Asoka remained an 
sftka* for two years and a half. During that period 
he confessed himself that he did not show much 
2eal towards the religion. Then he iKcamc a 
*bhiksugatika', half BilSu and half lay mcml^. The 
order of Bhiksugatika, appears to have been ctcaN 
ed to accommodate Asoka. The Blriksus were not 
to possess money, they had to live on charity or 
by Ijeggiflg, like the true Brahmacharis among the 
Brahmans. Had Asoka become a Bhiksu, he would 
have had to renounce the throne, wealth, power 
and everything connected with it. Tlie order evi¬ 
dently was not prepared for such a mighty fish 
to pass through their fingers. So they seem to 
have created a new order, in which one could 
possess wealth and be a beggar. As a 'gatika*, 
he lived with the Bhiksus, joined the Sangh, prac¬ 
tised Dhamma and believed in Buddha, the three 
fundamentals which made one a Buddhist. 

Accommodating Asoka thus was tlic greatest 
stroke of diplomacy that the Buddhists had ever 
done, for Asoka on becoming a semi-Bliikshu 
utilised the whole resources of a mighty empire to 
further the interests of Buddhism. He made use of 
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district and provincial officers like Yuktas, Rajukas, 
Pradcsikas tor religious propaganda. Fatther, he 
created a new set of provincial officers called Ma- 
hamantas for the special purpose tjf spreading the 
Dliamma and dispersing munificence among clic 
converts. The foreign embassies which his grand¬ 
father had cstablishc<i and continued by fils father, 
were entrusted with missirmary duties. Tlien he 
himself devoted his entire time for religion. Any 
hour of tlic day or night he was ready to receive 
reports from the missionaries and attend to their 
business. His religious zeal grew day hy day. In 
the tenth year of his reign, he stopped the ‘Vihara- 
yatca* or royal tours in the empire. In tis place he 
introduced *Dhamnift-yatra* in the interest of reli¬ 
gion. He himself undertook pilgrimage to the 
places hallowed by tl\e name of Buddha. In some 
places he built new stupas, at others he rebuilt 
or renovated the old ones. In certain places, asso¬ 
ciated with Buddha, all the Inhabitants were ex¬ 
empted from taxes, or their taxes were reduced to 
nne-cightli of the usual amount. He is said to 
have been responsible for 84»ooc religious edifices. 

Despite Ills active participation. Buddhism did 
not fare well. Even during the days of Buddha 
there were dissensions in the camp. His own 
cousin Devadatta started a schism. Devadatta had 
the cars of Ajatasatcu of Magadha, and through 
him a plot was laid to murder Buddlia. Devadatta 
became the founder of a new sect, which appears 
to have continued till the seventh century a. d- 
Maha-Kasyapa, the oldest disciple of Buddha held 
the first of the Buddhist councils at Rajagriha with 
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the object of consolidating their position and to 
face the opposition from withtn and outside. Yet 
dissensions arose in the rank. The second council 
was held at VaisaJx. The main controversy at that 
tinic was whether the monks should receive or 
possess money. Whatever was the decision of the 
council, it must have made the cleavage between 
the parties greater. a blessing if was for the 

monks who decided then that they should nor 
own money, to have As oka and the resources of 
the Mauryan empire at their disposal. Tl\c third 
council was held at Asokafama in Patalipufm, un¬ 
der the initiative of Asoka. The main object of 
this council was to settle the differences between 
different sects, of which there were not leas than 
eighteen at that time. The monks &om all over 
the country attended the council, which sat for 
nine months- A famous monk called Muggali- 
putta Tissa hj the Ceylonese and Upagupta by flic 
Indian chtonicUrs took the chair. After due deli¬ 
beration it was decided that the practice of the 
Sthavira sect should be followed. Thougli the 
ruling was accepted by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
it was ignored by many sects in India. However, 
as ft result of this conclave, missionary activities on 
a larger scale were started by Asoka. Most capable 
missionaries were sent in all directions, fat and 
near, in India as well as outside India. Mtihadeva 
was sent to Mahishmandala (in the regions of 
the Narmada). Mahadharma-rakshita was sent to 
Maharashtra, a Yavana convert named Dharmarak- 
shita was seat to Gujarat, another Rakshita was 
sent to Vanavasa (Kanara), Majhima was sent to 
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the Himalayan regions, Sona and Uttara were sent 
to Burma, Madbyadmika was sent to Kashmir and 
Gandhara, Maharakshita was sent to the Yayana 
king Amdyoka (Anticcus), and Asoka's own son 
Mahendra and ^ughtcr Sanghmittt were sene to 
Ceylon, These were only the heads of the impor¬ 
tant missions. Of course they had their followers. 
And in addition many less important ones were 
sent into all directions. Propaganda like this could 
not but have had its result. As oka was a clever 
organiser, If such energy and enthusiasm had 
been sliown by him in secular ai?aits of the State, 
it is impossible to visualise what would have been 
the future of his empire. 

In addition to giving such tremendous help to 
foster Buddhism, Asofca appears to have taken a 
hand in teachine its tenets. Remnants of Bhabru 
Edicts found at'iairat, in Jaipur State, will show 
that he Issued ditect instructions to the monks 
and nuns, what texts they should follow and what 
essential portions of them they should keep in 
memory. The text« that he specially recommend¬ 
ed were Vinaya-samukasc, Aliyavasin, Aoagata 
Bhayani, Muni-gatha, Moneya-sute, Upatsa-pasina 
and Laghu-iovada. Though most of these texts 
in some former other have been identified by 
experts, none of them ate available in the original 
form, so as to enable us to ascertain the exact 
views held by As oka. His edicts do not betray 
what his special form of belief was, except for the 
feet that he hoped for liappiness in heaven, and 
all lus endeavour would* appear to have been to 
gain this end. Happiness in heaven does not 
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appear to have been Buddha’s in life; he was 
for eUrainating aU h^piness here and hereafeer, as 
the desire for it U'as the cause ofaUmis^. 
WhenH. H. Wilson fi^st studied the inscriptions 
of Asoka, he ventured to dispute Asoka, be ven- 
turned to dispute As oka’s aUcgiancc to Buddhism. 
Edward 'n\0[nas wrote chat ^«>ka was a Jain at 
6rst- These opinions were not unfounded. Tltere 
is nothin>t to show that he was not a Jain at first 
and his desire for eternal happiness may have been 
ioduenced by his Jain background. H:8 marria^^ 
with the daughicr of a Sethi o> Bcenagar, and his 
endeavour to stop meat-eating» both may indicate 
that he was a Jain at drst^for Sethis were ^^c- 
rallv Jains, atw vcgcurianism was a Jain ideal. 
Buddha dou not appear to have been a vcMUrian; 
if he were one, he would not have died from the 
ill eflecc of eating bad pork, with which he had 
been treated by a sweeper host. However, what¬ 
ever, might have been the earlier religion of Asoka 
he died as a Buddhist near Rajagriha c. 231 n. C. 

It is strange that no monument was erected for 
liim, no Stupa built over his grave, and no mortal 
remains of his reserved by the monks. Probably 
he may not have held such a high place among the 
Bhiksus, though he had dooe £it more for Bud^iism 
than all Bhiksus put ct^thei. He mav not have be¬ 
come a full Bhiksu at any time, and may have been a 
'Bhiksugatika’ till his ^th. 

No doubt Aseka preached *dhanima', and like 
ail r^rmers cried to create heaven on earth, 
though one on his own model. But, were his 
reforms popular ? Were they liked by the people ? 
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These questions can be properly answered only on 
realising what took place rfter his death. A king 
may rule most unpopularJy aud no one may raise a 
finger against him for fear of lus displeasure. From 
his edicB, itwill be seen that his reiorms intetfet- 
ccl with the pleasures of life. He stopped hunting. 
He discouraged meat-eating, and made it impossi- 
bic for men to get what they liked to eat and what 
they liked to drink. He forbade feasting and in- 
irodiiccd fasting. He stopped all 'Samaja’ or 
public cntcftainmcnts and introduced austerity. 
“Samaj”, saysBhandaikar, “wasof two kinds; in 
one, tile people were treated to dainty dishes in 
wliich meat played the most important part; in the 
other, they were treated to dancing, music, wtest- 
!ing and other performances”. These were evi¬ 
dently the forerunners of the European restau¬ 
rants and cabarets. At tlicSamaj the princes and 
potentates freely mixed with the rest of the people. 
Caste or aecd was not in evidence. Social contact 
was perfect, perhaps as good as it is in advanced 
countries of Europe and America. Had India 
maimained these inaticutions, slie might have been 
saved from many of the ills from which she is suffer¬ 
ing now. There can be no unity in a nation with¬ 
out a common table. 

As oka hurt die feelings of the Hindus by 
hi biting animal sacrifices. How unpopuiar that 
reform was may be seen from the fact thnt as soon 
as the Brahman dynasty of Sun gas came to power, 
they revived the Asvamedha sacrifice at which 
many liundteds of animals had to be immolated 
every day for a full year. Animal sacrifices were 
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not only to please gods Rad goddesses, but to pro¬ 
vide meat for die needy public, which was nn 
caseminl item in the diet of the people, irrespective 
of eftstc or creed. The Brahmftn attitude towards 
nieat-caciag may be seen from Manava-d amia-sas- 
tra, where it Is especially raentioned Chat those 
Brahmans who rctused to cat the lawful meat as 
prescribed for ihcm would l'>e horn rwcniy-nne 
times as beasts themselves (M—D i V. jj)* 

During the reign of Chandra Gupta, there were 
icst-houscs in every town, and on every road at 
few miles aparr^ where the travellers could have 

£ nt comfortable nights with good food and 
ired drinks. Though each visitor had to give 
his name, address, precession, object of visit, des¬ 
tination and other details before he was admitted, 
these rest-houses were comfortable and convenient 
places for one to hale. Asoka appears to have con¬ 
verted these institutions for the monks and men¬ 
dicants. The ultimate result of this may be seen 
to-day in that many a traveller in Ini^la has to 
take with him his “chadar** (a rough clotli) to 
sleep in, and a Iota (a licass vessel) to drink irom. 

Some Ivs tor tans appear to think that rhe Brah¬ 
man writers purposwy omitted to record the 
achievements of Asoka l^ccause he was a Buddhist. 
But the true reason fur it may have been his autcre 
social reforms. Asoka was Dot against the Brah¬ 
mans, or ascetics of any religion. Me showed due 
consideration to all idigious mendicants, and in¬ 
cluded them among rhe recipients of his bounty. 
Tliis is a inic Hindu rradaitnv Rarly In fhc 
thirteenth year of his reign, he had cave dwell- 
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ings madC' on Bfabar liiJl (Gaya disirict) for Aji- 
vikfls. His inscructions to his Mahamaxicas viJl 
show that he patronised truly religious Brahmans 
and mendicants ol all vaticiics. 

Asoka’s successors on the throne were neither 
st> cfTiciciU nor so religious-minded as liimsclf. 
Among his own sons and grandsons there were 
Buddhists, Hindus and Jains, and they being weak 
and pleasure-loving were more nr less tools in ilic 
liands of their icUgious preccprr>cs. The part re¬ 
ligion played after As 0 lea may be seen from the 
coi\fusing accounts about his successors. PattU 
sans have stated that their favourites succeeded 
him on the throne. According to Buddhist chro¬ 
nicles, Kunala succeeded him ; and according to 
Jain tradition he was succeeded by Samprati. None 
of these traditions should be ignored, and the best 
inferences should be deduced from them. It may 
be that these di/Tcrent individuals assumed sovet- 
cignty in the different parts of the empire. Even 
during the lifetinic or Asoka, due to his pre> 
occupation with religious matters, his Viceroys 
u*oufd appear to have been actually ruling over 
different sections of the empire. Kunala cvidcnfly 
was at Takshasila, and he may have ruled there 
in the capacity of king for eight years^ before he 
was blinded and deposed by some intriguers. The 
Khota traditions say that their royal family des¬ 
cended from prince Kunala, who was exiled from 
Taxila* Tf the blinding and exile had taken place 
some time after he assumed full sovereignty after 
the death nf Asnka or even during hl^ life-time it 
may not be all untrue if his partisans recorded 
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chat he succeeded Asoka oa the throne, and if his 
viccroyaity is added to the period of his royalty 
it will also be tme that he ruled for eight years. 
It was not likely chat Kuoala sac on the tlirone at 
Magadba. He was not a son of As ok a, but only 
a step-son, being born of Tishya-rakshita, 
dissolute young woman*' Asoka married. 

VI 7 ho was responsible for che blinding and 
banishing of Kunflla, may be deduced from Ku.'^hmir 
traditions, which says that Jalauka, a son of Asoka, 
was an *'acti7e and vigorous king c»f Kashmir 
who expelled certain intrusive foreigners and con- 

S uered the plains os far as Kanuj". He wati a 
Undu, for he was "devoted lo the worship of 
Siva and the Divine Mother, and in whose hojiour, 
he and his Isanadcvi erected many templca”. 
Hence it may be that he was antagonistic towards 
Kunala, who was a Buddhist, hlowcvcr, he 
shtinkage of Che Maucyan empire to that extent 
which came under the ^session of JaUuka is 
most obvious. Hence ooth Kunala and Jalauka 
may be left out in the investigation of finding out 
who succeeded Asoka on the throne at Magadhn. 

Vishnu Furana says in prophetic terms rliut 
Asoka-Vatdhana shall be succeeded by Sujasiis, 
"whose son shall be Dasaratha, whose son sluill be 
Sangata whose son shall Ik Salisuka, whose 

son shall be Brilladbala. 'Hiereupon slaying 

his own master the commander-in-chief Fushpa 
(Poshya) Micra established himself on the throne.*' 
On che other hand, according to the Asoka- 
vadana, wfiich forms a part of the Divyavadana, 
Samprati, son of the blinded Kunala, was com- 
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pclled CO be placed on the throne C7en during 
Che cine of Asohe, on Account of his **senile 
devotion to Buddhism tnd the consequent waste 
qt the resources of the empire.** SaiDprid's succes¬ 
sion to che throne immediately eftec Asokt is 
vctiRcd by Jnin endictons. Evidently be was s 
Jain, for he is slid to htvc founded many Jain 
monasteries in *‘non-Aryan** countries^ prol»bly b 
the districes of Mu)bhum and adjcxmng districts, 
where even now many Jib images cm be found, 
especially along the old highway from Pataliputra 
to the ancient sea-port town of ^^umaiipti (on che 
mouth of the Hooghly) and from there on the 
road CO Orissa. In fact many Jain images and 
temples of unknown origin are attributed to him. 
Hcncc it may be that Samprati was a grandson 
of As oka who became independent even before the 
death of Asoka and ruled over the eastern section 
of the Maury an empire, with ies capitsJ probably 
ar Tosali. 

Samprati’s successors, according to the Asoka- 
vandna, were Brihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadbar- 
man and Pushy a Mitra. Equating this genealogy 
with that of the Vishnu If^rant may give very 
valuable information. Pushy a Mitra mentioned 
In both the lists can only be the same. As he 
stands hve steps below Asoia, and as he usurped 
the throne of Magadha he sh<^d occupy the same 
step in the geneal^icaf cable u Brihadbala. Then 
che two dlAtrenc gcneat^ies may indicate that 
two sets of kings or rulers were ruling in this part 
oi the empire at the same tirQe,\Su)asas and his 
successors cnay have been it Patsiiputn, and Sam- 
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piati and hia successors at Tosall, until Pushy a 
2it{itfa killed Brihadbala and brought both rhc 
divisions of the empire under his sway. The histo¬ 
rians agree that Pushya Mlcta was a Brahman, and 
belonged to the family of the Bharadvajas. As there 
were Brihas^tis among the Bharadva/ns the name 
of Brihaspati amonp the ptedecessois of Pushy a 
Mitra should nor give any surprise, But it will 
indicate that the fain rule at Tosali did not last 
long, and the Brahman Brihaspatl, became the 
master of Tosali immediately after Samprati. Brihas- 
pati and his successors may have ruled at Tosali 
as Military governors; it may be the reason that 
Pushya Mi era was styled as the com matidct-in¬ 
chief in the Puranaa. Pushva Mitra may not have 
been a commander-in-chief of Brlhadbala. There 
might have been a war between them in which 
Br^dbala was killed and Pushya Mitca became 
the master of both Magadha and Tosali realms* 
Brihaspatl may have been the Prime Minister of 
Samprati. According to Kautilya's Atthftsastra, 
it was quite legitimate for the Prime Minis ter to 
take charge of the administration, In eases where 
the heir-apparent to the throne was away or IncfR- 
cient or under extraordinary circumstances. 

Hence all the gcnei logics may be taken as cor¬ 
rect, and also all the kings mentioned as successors 
of Aseka as correct, but with the reservation that 
they did not rule at the same place. After the death 
of Asbka evidently there was a scramble for power, 
and a desire among his descendants to become In¬ 
dependent of each other, and hold on to the terri¬ 
tories o^'cr wliich they were fie facto rulers even 
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during his lifetime. Jalauka may have reigned at 
Kashmir* after deposing Kunala; Samprati reigned 
at Tosflli, and Su^asas at Pataliputta, 

There may have been minor princes like Band- 
hupalita and Indcapallta reigning at difTcfcnt parts 
of the ruined empire. But the 'successors of Sam- 
prati and Sujasas arc the only iihportant ones in 
respect of the Maury an chronology. After Asoka, 
the kings who reigned at Pataliputra may be 
taken as Sujasas, Dasaratha, San^ta, Sallsukn and 
Btihadbala; and those who reigned at Tosali* is 
Brihnspati, Vclshasena, Pushy a DharmaandPushya 
Mitra. As it was from Brihadbala that Pushy a 
Mitra usurped the throne of Magadha and became 
rhe overlord of the combined kingdom of Magadha 
and Tosali* there is a synchronism between the two 
lines, 

The Vishnu Parana gives a total of 173 years 
for tlie kings of the Mauryan dynasty ; while others 
reduce ir vo 137 years. The kings of this dynasty, 
excluding Brihadbala, should be taken as having 
reigned for seven geoctarjons. If the lower figure 
of 137 is taken as correct, the average per genera¬ 
tion is less than 19 years and a half. If the nigher 
figure is taken, the average will be about at, which 
is excessive. Therefore the lower figure may be 
lakcn as correct. The commencernent of Chandra 
Gupta’s reign is known as 322 b.' c., therefore by 
I laving ah average of 18 years per king, Pushy a 
Mitra’s reign should commence at 185 b. c., which 
according to some historians is 184 B. c. Thu? 
the Genealogical Tabic Appendix I has been thus 
extended clown toPushya Mirra’s accession. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BRAHMAN RULE AND FOREIGN 
INVASIONS 

The weak rule ftnd disseosions amonj* the Inter 
M&uryes nve tiic (o Che disincegnci<in of the 
empire. In many ptr» the administracorji them¬ 
selves become ia^ependent rulers. Poshya Mirra's 
bid for power brought Kailnga and Magidha to* 

S ether, But wichio wet years of his rule, KalUiga 
sciared its inde^^ce under Kata vela, a youth 
of about twenty-four. The fact that he was a Jain 
and a Sudra by caste may indicate that the Brah¬ 
man rule of Sungas was not popular in Kalinga. 

After declaring the independence of Kniinga, 
Kara vela started on an adventurous career. 
First he directed his attention towards the 
Deccan, Within four y^rs he brouglit a consi¬ 
derable portion of the Deccan under his sway. 
Thus after bringing about tvo-HfrUs of the old 
Maury an empire under him, he proclaj{x>cd himself 
king and performed ^Rajasuya’, or the traditional 
coronation ceremony. In the same year he com¬ 
pleted a canal project started by the Nanda kings, 
probably for the water supply of his capital. In 
the eighth year of his bdependence he led an army 
against Magadha, and defeated Pushya Mitra's 
forces in the barde of Goratb Giri, In Gaya, and 
harassed Rajagribs^ the old capital of Magadlia. 
After thi^ expedition he appears to have built a 
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costly edifice to coromcmomtc bis victory» a stcuc- 
Cure cfllledMahavijaya at a cost or 300,000 standatd 
cuccency of his days. In the tenth and twelfth 
ycais of his reign he again undercook the invasion 
of Northern India, the first of which was directed 
against Bhatatavaisha (the western section of the 
United Provinces) and the second against the 
north-eastern regions, Kara vela himself conducted 
the operations, while PushyaMitra spears to have 
left cKc Hghc to his commanders; Hia^asati Mitra, 
thegovernot of Magadhn, sued for and concluded 
peace witli Kamveia. 

This was his last expedition to the North. 
Kara vela then directed his attention towards the 
souths where in the thirteenth year of his reign he 
subdued the king of Pandya and returned with 
ttnmense booty. Kaiavcla was a great patron of 
the Jains. He built for the Jain ascetics the cave 
dwellings on the Kumari Paivata, which came to 
be known later as Udaya Giri. Banci[i says chat 
Kata vela was a man of Ktlingti and of pure Dra- 
vidian origin, who made Pushy a Mitra seek refuge 
in the mi^le countty. 

After peace with Kacavela, Pushya Mitra ic¬ 
es lab) i shea the prestige of Magadha. From Bud¬ 
dhist sources it will be seen that he extended his 
swsy as far north as Jalandhar (the Punjab). But 
some historians ate doubtful about the accuracy of 
tills statement. Perhaps it did not fit in well with the 
exploits that they have attributed to some Greek 
invaders. Plence a clear grasp of the Giecian ex¬ 
ploits from the days of Chandra Gupia Maury a 
may help one to study this question. 
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Sdcucos Nikator, or Selcucos the conqueror, 
(whether he was Greek or Asiatic) gave up his 
claims over Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosja and Par- 
opanisadae, in favour of Chandra Gupra Maury a; 
he was murdered in 208 B,C. His place was taken 
by his son Antiochos Sorer, to whom Dindusara 
wrote for grapes, raisin-wine and a phllosrj^hcr. 
Sotcr was succeeded by his son Antiocht>8 Thc<is 
in c, 261 B.c, He was a “drunken sensualist”, 
styled himself as Thcos or god, and was worship¬ 
ped as such even during his life time. It was to 
dlls Theos that Asoka sent Maharakshita, his mis¬ 
sionary to pf’each Buddhism. Towards the close 
of his divine rule which apparently was very weak, 
the Patthians under Arasakes an<i Baettians under 
Diodotus revolted and declared their independence 
in c. 248 B.C., when the “senile” Asoka was still 
ruling in Pataliputra. The Arasakal dynasty of 
the mthians continued to rule till 22(9 o.c. But 
the Bactrian dynasty established by Diodotus was 
soon overthrown by Euthedemos, a native of 
Mag nisi a (Asia Minor) m c. 230 n.c., or a^roxi- 
mately a year after the death of Asoka. Ruthy- 
demos had a continuous war with Antiochos, the 
{treat of Syria, which fioaliy ended in rcconcilift- 
tioo between the two patties by which the Bac- 
trjan independence was accepted and Demetrios 
the son of Buthydemos, married a daughter of 
Antiochos. The peace between Byiia end Bactrla 
proved ro be a danger to the Indian possessions 
beyond her frooticr, The first indication of ir 
took place on the return journey taken by Antio¬ 
chos the Great. He crossed the Hindukush, com- 
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pdled the Indian Governor Suphagasenos or 
Subhagasena, to sutitnder a considerable number 
of elephants and large treasure, and forced his 
way through the Indian possession of Arachosia 
and Drangiana to Karmnia. The second encro¬ 
achment on Indian possessions was made by Deme- 
trios. According to Vincent Smith, Deme trios 
“repeated his father-in-law’s exploits with greater 
success^ and conquered considerable portion of 
North India, presumably including Kabuh the 
Punjab and Sindh’*. But the historian does not 
appear to show any proof foe this presumption 
except perliaps that uemecrlos styled himself os 
'*the King of the Indians”, for which be could have 
been entitled even if he had taken any one of the 
Indian possessions like Ai'fichosia; Darangiana or 
Karmania. About fifteen years iacec, another 
Greek, Bukrtitides, who usurped the powers of 
Deme trios, is said to have reduced India. 

The coin of Demetrios with legends in Greek 
and Kliaroshti have been found, and also coins of 
another Greek ruler with Greek and Prakrit legends 
on them. These rulers on the Indian fronrier, 
if their territories were trading with India and 
Baettia, could have adopted this expediency. 
Asoka, though he was a man from Magadha, 
adopted Kharoshti for his edicts, intended for the 
frontier provinces of his empire. 'Whether these 
coins can be taken to establish the Grecian con¬ 
quest of India appears to be a doubtful point, 
Then the Greek origin of these rulers docs not 
appear to have been substantiated by evidence 

^4 
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Other tbifi that their names are given in Greek 
forms. Many Syrian Christians of Ttavancorc on 
getting education in English have changed their 
Syrian names into English equivalents without any 
British parentage. The Grecian wiicccs have given 
many Indians Gtcclanised names wirlifmt any 
Grecian blood in them. If Sindracotus is taken 
for Greek, we will be doiog an injustice to the 
nacionility of Chandra Gup^ If these ate the 
only procos of Grecian conquest and Grecian rule 
in Inman htscon' they must be left wid'iout grave 
doubts. The (jtedan conquest of India appears 
to be as indefinite and indeterminate as the Grecian 
nationality of these rulers. According co Vincent 
Smith, the Baetdans from the droc ^ Alexander 
the Great came under the influeoce of Grecian 
culture, and they in return, for the royal favours 
bestowed on them by Alexander, '*reaaily assimi¬ 
lated the elements of Hellenic civilisation”, while 
the Parthians did not. Can culture settle the ques¬ 
tion of nationality? Was there any bindraucc for 
any Asiatic at that time in becoming Hcllcniscd? 
If Chandra Gupta could have married a daughter 
of Seieucos, rtlig^oo and natlMiality did not appear 
to have been a hindrance in those h^py days. 

The next invasion of India by a Greek general 
was that of Menander. He 1 $ said to have '^nex- 
ed Indus delta, the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathia¬ 
war), and some other territories on the Western 
Coast ; occupied Mathura on the Jamna, besieged 
Madhyamika (Nagarl near Cbicor) ; invested 
Saketam in Southern Oudh; and threatened Patali- 
putra, the capital” of the Sungas. Menander’s 
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extensive invasion of India Is nsainly based on 
following Mounds :— (i) Identifying Kusamb* 
adhvaja os rataiiputta by piesuming Kusamapura 
and Kausambadhvaja as (he same. (2) Confusion 
between Scistan with Saketa, which the historians 
place sometimes in Persia and sometimes in Oudb 
to fit in with thejc arguments. (3) A prophetic 
statement in Gargya SMuhita that after the reign 
of Salisuka, the king of Magadha, the “vidously 
valiant Yavanas after reducing Saketa, Panchala 
and Mathura, will reach Kausambadhvaja*’. If the 
order of this match is correct one would have 
thought that the movement of the Yavanas was 
&om east to west, as Saketa was on the east of 
Mathuia. But we have seen that the Yavanas 
infested Mathura about a thousand b. &> during 
the days of Krishna. For the old Indian authors, 
the Yavanas could only have been the descendants 
of these people. Is there any proof to show that 
the Yavanas mentioned here were the Greek 
under Menander ? The only recorded proof about 
Mcnander^s advance towards the east is the infor¬ 
mation received by Strabo through Apohodoros 
that Menander crossed the Hypanis (the Bias). 
This appears to be without date. 

Vincent Smith has tried to establish a Gteek 
nationality for Menander, whom he describes as 
the last cu the European conquerors who cried 
to invade India by land. But after trying to trace 
the Bactrian history &om the time of Alexander 
the Great, he coodudes by stating that Menander 
was “one of a crowd of ooscure princes” *, and he 
“seems to have belonged to the raroily of Eukta- 
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tides, and to have had his capital ar Kabul, whence 
he issued in or about B* c., to make the bold 
invasion of India/* 

Menander lias been recognised as Milinda of 
the Pali text Milinda-panho. He was born in the 
village of Kalasi on the island of Alasni^da, pro¬ 
bably an island in one of the Punjab rivers. The 
distance of Kalasi from his capital Sake!a (Sialkot) 
is given as two hundred Yojanas. If <me could 
know what was tlic correct equivalent of a Yojana 
and the direction of the route, it might be possible 
10 locate the birthplace of this Grecian king. Me 
was a Buddhist and a disciple o^ Hftgftscna. Milin¬ 
da-panho consists of questions ai^d answers, bet¬ 
ween Milinda andNagasena, on matters of Budd¬ 
hism. Milinda must have been a saintly ruler. 
According to Plutarch he was a great and just 
kina, and flftci his death many cities vied with 
each other tor the honour of preserving his ashes. 
This evidently Is an honour which they did not 
accord even to As oka. 

Five hundred Yonaka couniers are said to have 
attended on him. Though Yonakas ate stated to 
be Greeks, Bancrii has iccogntscd two of them, 
Demetrios and Anfloclios as Devamantriya and 
Anantakaya, Yonaka, derived from Yovana docs 
not appear to have been referred exclusively to the 
Greeks. On the Mal^at Coasts, Yonakt or Jonaka 
means a MusaJmar, the same as 'nostani* means a 
Christian. 1 $ it essential that Indian names should 
always derive from Greek forms ? Is there any 
rule which prohibits the change of Devaroanttya 
to Demetrios or Subhagasena to Suphagaseoos ? 
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Mcoandct^s iorasiofl <^lndiais fixed Viu- 
cent Smith “ m ot about t ?5 s* is about 

seven yean before the date of death fixed for 
Pushya Mitra. If Menaadei invaded Stketam and 
h^adha, at the begbning of Pushya Mi Ira's 
reign, when northern India was subjected to tlie 
frequent invasions of Kata vela, the disorganised 
condition of the country might have helMd his 
venture, but not at the cod of Pushya Mitre*8 rule, 
when the country would appear to have had a 
stable government. Realising this difficulty, some 
iiistorians state that it was not Menander who 
invaded Sakett and Madhvamika, but Demetrioa. 

The date of Menaodcr^s crossing the Bias may 
have been at the time of Pushya Mitra's horse 
sacrifice oi Asvamedha. Asvamedha, according 
to immemorial custom, could have been perform¬ 
ed only by a sovereign who claimed partmounccy. 
The attempt on the part of Pushya Mitra to per¬ 
form the Asvamedha will indictee chat he was 
povccful enough to meet any oppositioo from the 
neighbouring states. Pushya Mitra dispatched his 
young gran£on Vasu Mitra with the norse. He 
did not appear to have encountered any serious 
opposition except on the bank of the rivet Siodbu, 
wnere he was cnallcnged by aa army of Yaraoas. 
He must have defeated them, fox otherwise the 
sacrifice could not have been performed. Even 
the histonans admit that without defeat^ the 
Yavanas and other rivals and establishbg his 
paxamountcy over northern India, Pushya Mitra 
could not have proceeded with “Ac magnificent 
celebration of the sacrifice at his capitar*. But 
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some of them arc reluctant to admit that his empire 
extended as far as the Sindhu ox Indus. They have 
discovered another Sindhu between Bundcfkhand 
and Rajputana which would considerably shrink 
the extent of Pushya Mina's empire. Wliy ? Witli- 
out a substituted Sindhu, they would iincl It diHi- 
cult to lionise Menander, tlic “Buropean General”, 
who tried ‘‘to conquer India by land” by emulat¬ 
ing the exploits of Alexander the Great. 

However, if the author of Malavikagniiiutra 
can be relied upon, it will be seen that (he Yavana 
opposition to the horse led by Vasu Mitra was a 
trivial affair. Ifit were a major undertaking, Agni 
Mitm, the son of Pushy a Mitre and the Viceroy 
at Vidisa, must have known about it. The letter 
of invitation from Pushya Mitra to Agni Mitta to 
come with his wife to the saaifice, wul show that 
the saciidcc or the proclamation of Suzerainty was 
attempted without even informing him, and the 
Yavanas on tl\e banks of the Sindhu ^ndus) were 
crushed without calling upon the resources of his 
Viceroyalty. Bhandarkat is of opinion that the 
Greek king who opposed Vasu Mitra was Demc- 
trios and nut Menander. 

However, there is no positive proof to show 
that Menander invaded India during the reign of 
Pushya Mitra or at any time ; if he ever had been 
to Saxeta, Mathura orMa^adha, he may have gone 
there as a pilgrim visiting the sacred places of 
Buddhism with the knowledge of the Sung as, 
wluch may also explain the presence of his coins 
in the interior of India. Is it essential that a Greek 
king should invade Hamirpur, U. P., to explain 
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away the presence of frontier coins with Greek 
legends on them ? The Roman gold coins were 
found in the interior of South India. Did they 
conquer and occupy those countries ? 

The Sunga rule appears to have been a inllicary 
rule, as they did not adopt the title of Raja or 
King. It will be seen from Pushya Mitra’s invita¬ 
tion to his son for the horse sactifice that he 
signed himself as Commander-in-duef. According 
CO the policicfll ideology that was in vogue, a 
prime minister or coinmandct-in-chicf could have 
ruled die state in his own capacity under extenuat¬ 
ing drcucnstanccs, without assuming royalty. Till 
recently there was a kingdom in India where the 
ministers petmancntly rmed as kbgs, Among the 
Sungas, this procedure for the first time may have 
been adopted by Bdhaspati, and continued oy his 
successors. 

The Sunga administration seems to differ greatly 
from the Mauryan. Mauryan administration was 
centralised, but Pushyamitra^s rule would appear 
to have been self-governing kingdoms under the 
suzerainty of Magadha. This would explain why 
*‘thc kingdom of the Sungas had become divided 
into a number of semi-iodcpendcnt states” as 
observed by the historians. Dahak, Oudh, Ahi- 
chhabra and Mathura appear to have been most 
powerful feudatory states of Magadha, Some 
names of tlic rulers of Dahala are found from the 
inscriptions at Bharat. Arya Mitra and Maladeva 
of Oudh issued coins in their names, though they 
were feudatories. The Nibam of Hyderabad and 
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the Maharaja of Travancote issued coins in chcit 
own names during the British rule. There is no 
reason to suppose tlwt no frontier ruler with or 
without a Grecian name did not follow this pro¬ 
cedure. With wide powers the ieudatorj' rulers 
had under Che Sungas mav be seen from ac une.'t- 
gained incident. When katavcia invaded Muga- 
dha it was Bahasati Mitra, *Svich the title of lUjan,*' 
who made a treaty on behalf of Ihishyn Mitm. Ah 
no cxpiaimtion could he found for this, K. 
JayftBwai came ro the conclusion that Baliasati 
^irra and Pushyn Mitra were one and the same 

K son. Some of thefeudneory kings were mcm- 
« of the Sunga Mitta family. The historians 
stare that these small Brahman Kingdoms came to 
existence after the downiajl of the Sungfts; but it 
was more likely d^at they were the fcudfttotica who 
became independent a/tcr the downfall of the 
Sungts. 

Pushya Mirra reigned for a period of about 53 
yeaj:s. Tl^c Parana $ give the names of ten kings 
of this line, and a total of lu years for their 
combined rule. 'I'Koy arc, in successitui according 
to Vishnu Parana, Pushya Mi tea, f^gtii Mvtm, 
Sajeshta, Vasu Mitra, Odraka, Pulindaka, Ohosha 
Vflau Vajra Mitra, Vagbhafa, and DevabhuCi. Agni 
Mitrft was the Viceroy at Ujjain during the rule of 
Pushya Mitra. Vasuwfls the prince who led the 
horse for the Asvamedha sacrifice. Odraka is 
meiiiioncd in the inscription found at Pabhosa, near 
Kausambi, which shows tliac he feigned for ten 
years. E)evabhuti, the last of this line, was a dissolute 
sovereign, and was done to deadi by his chief 
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Braliman Minister Vasudeva, “witb the aid of his 
slave woman’s daughter”, 

If MaHapadma Nanda is to be credited with 
the extermioation of the Kshattiyas, Pushya Mitia 
in the same sense should be credited with the crea¬ 
tion of a new order of Kshatfiyas. According to 
the “Malavikagnimirra”, Pushya Mitra is said to 
have supplied *‘a guard of a hundred Rajputs” to 
accompany the sacrificial horse for the Asvamedha. 
U the author (^f tl^c Malavikagnimitra is not com-- 
inicting an anacl^ronism^ this may be taken as the 
first instance where the Rajputs appear in Indian 
traditions. The Rajputs claim their origin from 
the sacrificial fire lit by Vasistha at Mount Abu. 
Was a similar fire kindled on behalf of Pushya 
Mitra, who was a Bharadvaja ? Was the cieation 
of tlic Rajputs into a new order of Kshatriyas made 
to ensure an obedient fighting group for tne rulloir 
family of the Brahtnanas? Kshatriyas ate still 
being created by them. In a well-known ruling 
family of South India, the Kshatriyanisatlon pro¬ 
cess did not conclude until the prince got inside 
the womb of a golden cow through its mouth, and 
took a second birth through its tail end. 

The Sunga rule marks the comraenccincnt of 
Brahmen supremacy. The Brahmans till the down¬ 
fall of the Maury as would appear to have been 
mainly priests whose social position was not very 
liigh and who took up all kinds of lucrative occu¬ 
pations. From Jataka stories it will be seen that 
some of them worked even as hunters' assistants 
and trappers. Though ‘jati’ differences in a way 
existed from time immemorial, the so-called caste 
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distinccions do not appear to have been then in 
voeue. The creation of a new race of Kshafriyar 
ox Rajputs to be at the beck and cali of the Brah¬ 
mans was the first seep towards the maintenance 
of tlicir caste supremacy. The Sunga usurpation 
of the throne cut at the root of loyalty, wliich was 
deep-tooted in the heart of every Indian from time 
immemorial. The Hindas loved their kings and 
their royal families. Tliough they never accented 
the Divine Right of kings, they saw the wotting 
of the divine will through thcii kings. Kings 
to them were the represematives or all that 
was good on the eaith. In case of exception¬ 
ally good kin», the line of demarcation between 
Monsreh and Divinity was often faint. Yet they 
were against autocracy. They did not mind the 
removal of bad kings from tne throne ; but they 
were always fot finding a successor from a ruling 
family. Sungas btoke that tradition. Just as they 
removed the Maury as from the tlironc, they were 
removed by the Kanvas who in their turn were 
removed by the Satavahanas. 

Many a post-yedic text fot which the orthodox 
claim ec^ual antiquity with the Vedas appeat to 
have had been written during this period as no 
record of Brahman supremacy could be made 
before the birth of such a supremaCT. However, 
the Brahmans of this period were different from 
the Brahmans of a later period. During this 
period they were out to win and unite, ana they 
succeeded'In both. Among their most glorious 
cootrihutions to the unity or India, the foremost 
was the iattoduedbn of a common language, a 
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language of cultuic and refinement ; they vere the 
pioneers in introducing and propagating Sanskrit 
as the /in^ fratua of IncOa. In the cultural 
sphere they succeeded> but in the political sphere 
their failure ^vas most dismal. Tl^ teason vas 
jealousy among themselTes. Thc^ were unable 
to rise above £eir Cottas or families. The head 
of each gotra considered himself atingod» to 
whom God Himself bad to suircoder. Even now 
though all stand out as Brahmans, there is no unity 
amongst them. The sub-divisions among them 
are many. They are too numerous in comparison 
to their total strength. Marriage or intet-inaniiage 
among the ocher castes generally smooth down 
social oarriers, but amoof tbe Brahmans it only 
increases. Even the abode on the right bank of 
a riTcc is sometimes a hindrance for the Bcahroans 
of the same gotra to have iotet*matriage and 
jfltcr-dining wim those who are on the other side 
of the river. 

Vasudeva, who usurped the throne or Magadha 
from his debaudiee sovereign Devabhuti, was a 
Kanva, a high Brahman family of Rig Vedic fame. 
Four Kanva kings, Vasudeva Vasu-mitra, Narayana 
and Susarma, according to the Puranas, ruled over 
Magadha fot a peri^ of 73 years. Kothing is 
known about their activities. They appear to 
have been very weak, though Brahmanism pros- 
pered undiminishiogly during their regime. The 
Wdalism started by the Sungas appears to have 
had its most dismtegrating effect under the 
Kanvas, for most of the fen£l cluefs broke away 
from the suzerainty of d\e Kanva overlords; the 
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worst oftcndcts in this respect were tlu^sc feudal 
chiefs who were related to the Sungas, Their inde¬ 
pendent activities continued fora long time with 
petn quaneb and jealousies among Cheinsclves, 
untfl the whole of them were wiped away by the 
imperialistic Guptas, after a period of nearly three 
centuries and a half. 

The Kanva rule came to an abrupt end in c. 
a8 B. c. Vishnu Purana says in prophetic terms 
that **a servant by the name of Sipraka of ihe 
race of the Andhra shall slay Susarma, the last of 
the Kanva kings, and by force will place himself 
on the throne, and thereafter his brother Krishna 
shall govern the earth*’, Then Krishna was fo be 
succeeded by his son Purnocasanga, and he by his 
son Lambodara, and so on, Though It is said 
that thirty illustrious kings of this dynasty will 
govern the earth for four hundred and hfey vears; 
this Purana gives the names of only twenty Kings, 
But the historians have traced the names of all clic 
thirty kings, and the respective years of rheir reign 
cotaJiing about 4)2 years. Unfortunately in certain 
respects this justification has only increased ilie 
confusion, If 452 years are projected forward 
from 28 0. C., which is the accepted date of 
Andhra usurpation, the rule of the Andbras will 
extend to 424 a. d. Tliis cannot be scccptcd as 
correct as the Gupta rule in Magadha had com¬ 
menced a century earlier or from about jao a. d. 
Then the first oi the Andhra kings according to 
the historians was Simuka or Sisuka, whom they 
identify as Sipraka, as he also had a brother 
Krishna, or Kanha. If this is accepted, according 
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to the periods given by the historians for the reiga 
of each of the sovereigns, Slmaka should usurp the 
throne of Magdha in c. 227 b.c., or 100 years 
earlier than the date on wldc^ Sipraka killed his 
mastei. Hence the natural condos ion should be 
that Siniuka was not Sipfaka and the founder of 
the great Andhra dynasty was not Siptaka, though 
he may have established a principality in Magadha. 

Even before the usurpation nf the Magadha 
thtoa<^ an Andhra kingdom would appear to liavc 
been fiourishing. According to Pliny, based on 
the information supplied by Magasthenes, during 
the days of Oiandta Gupta Maurya, Andhra was 
a powerful Dravidian kingdom with thirty well- 
walled towns, and a standing army of 100,000 
infantry 20,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants. Whe¬ 
ther Andhra was independent of Magadha is not 
clear from this staceinent. However, based on the 
assumption that it was, some historians have ex¬ 
cluded the kingd^n of Andhra from Chandra 
Gupta^s empire. It may be that the Andhra king¬ 
dom, with its capital at Sri Kakulam on the lower 
course of the river Krishna was tributary to 
Qiandra Gupta. The next information aboat the 
Andhras is derived from the Udayagiri or Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Karavela, king of Kalinga, 
who desaibca Sri Satakaroi as lord of the West, 
which evidently may indicate that the Andhras 
were independent mlers like Kalingas at the time 
nr Karaveia. 

It may, therefore, reasonably be presumed that 
Andhra was a suht^dinatc state during the days of 
the power^l Mauiyas, and declared its indepen- 
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dencc atthc berinning of the Sunga rule. They 
then pushed iorward their possessions towards 
the north, and as Bancrji says, “upon the down¬ 
fall of the Sungas, took possession of the Eastern 
Malava with its capital at Vidisa or Bhilsa, and 
about half a century later usur «d the throne of 
Magadha from the lost of the fenvas”. Sipraka, 
who usurped the tlirone, may have been a prince 
of the Andhra family who took service under dw 
Kanvas, hence the sjgnificence of his being called 
‘ft servant' of the Kanvas by the Puranic Authf^rs. 

In the opinion of Bancrji, the Andhra or 
Saravahana cinpirc was “one of the moat important 
empires in India'^ and the nucleus of it has been 
traced to Satavahani-hara in the district of Beilary, 
Madras. First the kingdom of the Satavahanas 
expended towards the west, then towards the 
north as far as Nasik. Satakarni, the thitd king of 
the dynasty and a contemporary of Pushya Mitra 
and Kara vela is said to be the real founoer of the 
empire, He conquered most of Malaya. During 
the reign of another Satakarni, Gauramiputra, it 
will be seen from a Nasik inscription dated c. xi; 
A. D., that the Satavahana possessions included the 
provinces of Asmal^ or Asika (Maharashtra), 
Mulaka (the district round Paithao), Suratha 
(Kathiawad), Kukura (West Rajputana^, Aparanta 
(North Konkan), Vidabha (Berai), Anupa (Central 
Gujrat) and Avanti (Eastern and Western Malava); 
ana he was also the lord o£ the mountains, 
Vindhya, Rikshavat, Paripatia, Sahya, Krishnagiri, 
Macha Sritana Malaya, Mahendra, Sctagici, and 
Chakora. In the opinion of Bancrji, the list of 
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these provinces shows dearly fhac Gautamiputia 
Satakami con^^uered all those provinces that once 
formed the kingdom of Nahapana. The list is 
from an inscription by Vasisthaputra Polumt VI» 
the son and successor of Gautamiputta, from 
whom, according to Vincent Smith, most of these 
possessions were takcii away by his father-in-law 
Rudradaman I, the Saka Satrap of Ujjtin. From 
the coins of the Western Satrap, Banerjl lias come 
to the condusion that the reign of Rudradaman 
came to an end in c. i^o a. d. Hence it could be 
stated that the Sotvahana hold on Northern India 
came to an end before 150 a. d., though they con¬ 
tinued to retain the hold on their southern posses¬ 
sions. 

One cannot but observe the omission of 
Magadha In die list of the Provinces held by Gau- 
tamiputta Satkacni. Was Magadha independent 
of him, and ruled by a direct descendant of the 
usurper? The Satavahanas appear to have had 
more than one capital, where different princes of 
the same family ruled mote or less independently. 
At any rate it is certain that all the thirty kings of 
this family did not rule at cite same place or in 
succession. Hence it may appear that the Sata- 
valiana empire unlike the Maurayan empire was a 
loose-kmt federation of states under princes ruling 
at different places at the same time. 

The Sacavahanas were Brahmans. The first 
Sri Satakami is said to have been follower of 
Che orthodox Indo-Aryan faitV*, which may only 
mean that they were the followers of the Vcdic 
religion. Gautamiputta Satakarni ^'claims to be 
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a unique Braliman*’ and the destroyer of the pride 
of the Ksiifttiiyas. But the only people whose 
pride he appears to have destroyed was that of the 
Kshahaiatas. Was Kshaharata a new order oi the 
Kashatriyas ? Both the words arc evidently deriv¬ 
ed from the same root. Rudiadaman is stated to 
have been a Saka Satrap one of the new arrivals 
from Outside; jf it were so he was a foreigner 
wliom the Brahmans should have considered ft 
‘MIechha* 1 Hence, the marriage of rhe Brahman, 
Sri Bulumavi, with Rudradaman's daughter needs 
explanation. The historians appear to have over¬ 
looked this important points If rhese Sati&ps were 
foreign invaders subordinate to Kaniska, such a 
mariuge with an Indian king and a Braliman of 
the Vedic group could never have taken place, 
Though the Brahmans were allowed to have wives 
from the i shatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, Manu 
Smriti docs not say that they could have wives 
from foreign Sakaa, PahaJavfts or Yavanas, This 
could have been possible only on condition that 
these foreigners must have been Hindu converts, 
who formed new cftstcs of Kshatriyas or Brahmans, 
under the dispensation probably given by a V s« 
istha. The foreign descent of Rudradaman is 
explicit from the very name of his grandfather 
Chastana or Tistancs, Evidently Gautamiputra 
Satakarnj was against this new class of Kshatriyas, 
Hence he mav have destroyed their pride first and 
later on established frienmy relationship by marri¬ 
age of his son with the daughter of Rudradaman. 

However, the Satavahtnas were Vedic Brah¬ 
mans, and the Vedic religion appears to have 
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E ^nctrated to the south through them. This must 
ave been the first step in “the Aryaoisacion oi 
the south”. Naytnika, the queen of the first 
SACftkami, is said to have performed the Asvti' 
medha saaifice twice. Then latci Sri Sneaktrni, 
Caul am ipu tea, made many endowments for reli¬ 
gious purpose. "He posed as the champion of 
the Hindu religion", says Vincent Smith, “includ¬ 
ing both Biahmanical lUnduism and Buddhism, 
as against the ueeds of casteless foceigneis, Sakas, 
Pahalvas, and others, and prided himself on 
having ic-cstablishcd the practice of caste rules,” 
The Satavahanas appear to have been great 
patrons of art and litciatarc. One of the best 
works in Prakrit is attributed to Hala, who, ac- 
cording to certain Putanas, was the seventh king 
of this dynasty. The ‘sattasai', by king Hala, has 
a great influence on the Sanskrit and Prakrit litera¬ 
ture, Henm Chandra in the txth century used 
Sattasai models to illustrate his grammatical rules. 
The love songs of Kciehna and Rad ha, in Hindi of 
Mathura, by Bihari Lai in the 17 th century, ace 
said to be the imitation of the Sattasai. The Sat¬ 
tasai is in Maharashtri Prakrit, and contains seven 
hundred stanzas of animated love songs to ac¬ 
company dancing. It is a metre called Aiya, which 
is “perfectly suited to the simplicity of the images 
and the so/tness of the Prakrit”. The great poet 
Vallathol of Kerala sdopted this metce in nis works 
in our own time, 



Chapter vi 


THE SAKA SATRAPS AND KANISHKAS 

Aboyt the bcgbiimg of the CKtistian era, 
Ifldia is said to have been subjected to ihc incur¬ 
sions of the Sakas and the Kushans. According 
to the historians, the Sakas were barbarian inluhi- 
tanrs of Trans-Oxlana, or Bactria, They were 
known to the Greeks by the name of Sakai or 
Salcarauli, and to the Chinese by Ssc. 'Ibey were 
driven out of thek home by another barbarian 
tribe called Ycu-chi by the Qiinesc, some tinau 
after b.c. tdj, They settled down first in Asia, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia, and Draxigiana, about b.c. 
rjo, Then they were dislodged from theit new 
homes by successive kings of Persia—by Pliratcs 
(151-128 B. c.), Artabancs (128-125 n. c,), Mitra 
elates (125-88 B. c.) and finally by Vonones In 
c. 55 B. c. Then it is said that they poured 
dowo into India, occupied Taxila, Mathura and 
Mal^; aud by the middle of the first century 
A.D. covered the delta of the Indus, occupied the 
banks of the Narmada, established kingdoms of 
their own, adopted the* Indian title of the Rajas 
and Maharajas, and ruled as independent sovci:- 
eigos. If it is all true, their achievement was most 
remarkable, as even the well-organised armies of 
the Mohammedan conquerors in the most decadent 
period of Indian history, were not able to accom¬ 
plish so much in such a short time. Then the 
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most sotprisliig thifig is that these mighty rulccs, 
at the ^mv^} of the Ktishaos, ut said to have 
accepted them as their overlord and served under 
them as their vassa!s. Such an easy coaquest as 
this raises a fev questions:—(i) As accoroing to 
the Idstorians^ most of the countries taken over 
hy the Sftkas were under tlsc Greek kings of Baettia 
nnd under their satraps, was It likely that they all 
yielded to the Sakas without a murmur? (i) 
when the Kushons came, did the Sakai forget the 
ircacnicnt their ancestors received at the hands of 
the Ycu*chis or tCushans, and weicomed them as 
their overlords? The historians do not appear 
to have given sulheient attention to these points. 

The main proof of the Saka invasion of India 
centres on one point, namely, the recognition of 
the Sakas of Inaia as the Sse of the Chinese. The 
Chinese historians state that about the year ijC 
n. c., the Hiuognu drove the Yeu<lu westward, 
and they displaced the Sse. Then to connect this 
displacement of Sse with the Sakas in India, some 
historians have allowed them a halt in Siestan or 
Sistan, though there are others like Dr. F. W. 
Thomas who are of the opinion that the Sakas 
were in Seistan long before this period, and it was 
most Improbable a Saka incursion into India 
could have taken place at this period. According 
to Canon Rawlinson the Sakas were the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kashgar and Yarkand, which formed the 
fifteenth satrapy of Darius c. )oo p. c. 

On the contrary, we have already seen from 
the Puranas that the Sakas, Yavanas. andPahalvas 
were in India from the twentieth century i. c.; 
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ever since they arrircd first as recruits in the army 
of the Takjangha confederacy, and after the over¬ 
throw of that confederacy thty were allowed to 
stay in India by king Sagara of Ayodbya under 
certain social and personal disabilities. From the 
Dharmtsastras and Nifisastras, it will he seen 
that they were not governed by Hindu Laws or 
social customs. They would appear to have re¬ 
mained as separate communities for centuries. 
Then all of a sudden they disappeared or nothing 
is spoken about them, As there is no evidence to 
show that they had been repatriated, it shcjuld be 
presumed that they became one with the Hindus 
and adopted their ways, laws, customs and tcligion. 
When this took place, and how can only be 
guessed. The historians have traced some Saka 
and Parthian satraps with foreign names, while 
their sons and descendants have been found with 
typical Hindu names. For instance, the first Saka 
Satrap of Malva bears the foreign name of Chas- 
tanas while his father’s name was Zamotika and 
his son’s name was Jayadaman, and grai^dson's 
name was Rudradaman. Zamotika may have been 
a foreign name like Chastana; but Jayadaman and 
Rudradaman can only be Indian. As Chastana 
was a foreigner, why should his son and grandson 
adopt Indian names, unless they had become 
Indians and Hindus ? Hence if a fresh batch of 
Sakas had not penetrated to India at this period, 
and if Zamotika and Qustana were foreign names, 
it could be Icgidmately presumed, that they were 
the descendants of the Sakas who came to India 
some time in the twentieth ccatury b- c. Similarly 
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it will be seen that the son of Ranjubula, who 
was called a Peisian Sattap, was Sudasa, a typical 
Hindu name. The degree of Indiaoisadoa or 
Hinduisation effected among the descendaocs of 
the foreigners may l3e seen from the fact that a 
daughter of Rudradaman was married toPulomayi, 
son of Gautamiputra Sawlcarni, who is charactciis- 
edas a peculiar Brahman in the Putanas, Among 
the most orthodox Brahmans of to-day, the des¬ 
cendants of these foreigners may be found. Deci¬ 
dedly some of the Brahmans who claim to have 
come from a foreign land may be their descen¬ 
dants. The liisforians appear to think that they 
arc the descendants of the Hunas and other barba¬ 
rians, who came to India after the downfall of the 
Gupta empire, but the main fcattiie of Hinduisa- 
tion of this later period was not Brahmanisatioo, 
but Kshatriyanisatioo. 

The Puraaic authors have been mote fait with 
these so-called foreign Satraps and kings. Even 
while they omitted to mention anything about the 
illustrious Gupta cnipcrots, they did not fail to 
speak of these ‘foreign* kings. It is not surpris¬ 
ing for the descendants of these so-called foreig¬ 
ners were Brahmans or Brahman-cisdc Kshatrlyas ; 
while the Guptas were the non-Brahman Sudias, 
who were not entitled to the Vedas. Vishnu 
Parana, after dealing with the kings of the Andhra 
dynasty, says in prophede tcrn:\s, that there will 
be seven kings c« A vitas, sixteen of Gardavilas 
and sixteen of Sakas ; and then eighteen Yavana 
Kings, fourteen Tukharas, thirteen Mundas, and 
so forth. At least in one insrance the accuracy of 
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this scatcmeot would appear to have been proved. 
The historians have traced tlic names oi all the 
sixteen Saka kings, and from the study of the 
coins issued by them Mr. Bacciji Iws ascertained 
their dates as well. Their names and dates arc 


as follows 




1. 

Zamotika 




z . 

Chashtunt, or Tiastuncs 

of the Cirecks. 



Jayadamao. 




4 - 

RudratUman 1 

... 

Father-iivlaw of 




Pulomayi. 


5 * 

Damayasada 


ijo—178 A. 


6- 

Rodiasimha 




7 * 

Jivadaman 


178—198 


8. 

Rudtasena I 


1^8—222 

i > 


Sangbadaman 1 

• • ^ 

222—225 

» 

10. 

Damasena 


223—256 

>1 

11. 

Isvacadatta 

» • • 



12. 

Vri daman 

1 •• 

234—^38 

if 

U* 

Yasodama 

... 

238-239 

>» 

14 . 

Vijayasena 

* * i 

239—250 


M- 

Damajada 111 

• 0 * 

251—254 

li 

i6. 

Rudrasena 11 

• • 0 

256—264 


17 * 

Visvasimha 

• •• 

277—273 


i8. 

Bhattidaman 

• • 0 

279—295 



These dates are as ascertained by Banerji from 
their coins. They all used Salivahana Era on 
their coins. It is no wondet that the era came to 
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be known as the Saka Era, Though the Pacanas 
say there were only sixteen kings, the historians 
have proved that there were eighteen. The omis¬ 
sion of two in the Puranic statement may well be 
attributed to tlic fact that the first two of them 
were not Hindus or Brahnwiis. The first two, 
Zamotika and Chnstana, with foreign names pre¬ 
sumably were not brahmans. lienee tlic social 
cUsability imposed by Sagara should be considered 
to have been removed only during the time of 
Jayadaiivin, and the Andl^ra king at that time was 
Gaucamipum Sri Satakaini fioj-ijj a. ©0 It 
may be tlrat it was this king who extended to the 
descendants of the old fotergners the privilege of 
becoming Hindus and Brahmans. PerMps it may 
be on account of this that he was described as a 
‘‘unique Brahman.“ He is said to have ‘‘prided 
himself on having re-established the practice of 
caste rulcB^*. This may mean perhaps that it was 
he who enforced the aistc system In the Deccan. 

Some Saka kings are designated as Western 
Satraps, for, from the days of Rudradaman I, they 
founaed a new kingdom in Kathiawar and Cutch. 
But his grandfather Chastana ruled at Malva, the 
great geographer Ptolemy of Alexandria described 
Uijain as the capital of Tristanca and the historians 
identify Tristancs as Chastana. Perhaps he was a 
ruler or Governor of Malva under the Saiavahanas. 
There was a greater chance of his being a gover¬ 
nor under a Satvahana king, rather than being a 
feudatory of the Kushan king Kanishka. 

Who were the Kuahans of whom Kanishka 
was one ? According to the historians they be- 
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longed to a named tribe ctJled Yuc-chi. After 
driving the Sakas out ofBactria they settled down 
in different groups, until the head of Koue-choung, 
one of the sub-tribe, made himself master of 
Bactria. He has been identified as Kushana or 
Kushaii, Of Kujula Kadphiscs or Koxoulo Kliad- 
pliises, He lived for 8o years, and after him, his 
son Kadphiscs succeeded him on the tlirone. He 
struck coins in copper and gold, with the figures 
of Siva standing by the side of a l^ull, and witli 
the legend '‘the great king, king of kings, and 
lord of people, the great lord*'. These legends 
appeared in Greek ana Kharosci, and his coins were 
found ‘'all over India”. Hcucc the historians 
presume that “Ins kingdom extended as far as the 
tinifcd Provinces” Banet) i says that “most pro¬ 
bably he ruled India by his generals and viceroys”. 
There appears to be no mote evidence to estab¬ 
lish a Kushan invasion of India. Could an Invasion 
be established on these grounds ? A student of 
Indian history may require something more subs¬ 
tantial. The legend on his coins in Greek and 
Kharosti, may not indicate much more than his 
trade contact with the people speaking Kharosti and 
Greek ; likewise the bufl and Siva on his coins 
may indicate only that he was a worshipper of 
Siva. Where his capital was, is not known, Even 
without ruling over India, could he not have been 
a Siva-worshipper ? Was there any geographical 
limit for the worship of Siva ? According to the 
historians' accounts, when the Kushaas invaded 
India; the Saka Satraps and Parthian Satraps under 
their f^ttian overlords were the rulers of the 
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wcscctQ and notth'WesCein regions of India. Did 
they not raise any objections to the Kushan inva- 
tion of their territories ? One may expect non- 
resistance from the Indiana, for whom one foreign 
rule may have been aa good as the otlier. But the 
Gteek> Persian and Salta rulers were expected to 
5how resistance. Then did the Sakas receive the 
Kushans with open arms ? Did they forget within 
such a short time how Yuc<hi treated tlieii fore- 
fatl\crs ? One cannot but feel that the idatorians 
have presunicd too much. 

However^ India does not appear to have been 
the chief concern ofKaniahka. According to the 
historians, even before came to the throne the 
Chinese Viceroy Panchao was carrying on afor» 
midable war against the Kushans in Central Asia. 
The trouble with the Chinese became aggravated 
when KanishJca assumed at his coronation the 
tide of Devaputra, or the son of god, whicli was 
the equivalent of the title held by the emperor of 
China. Then Kanlshka is stated to have crossed 
the Pamirs ia loa a. d., and fought a losing battle 
till 119 a. d. On his return, while he was pre- 

a for another expedition to Cldna, he was 
y murdered by his own general. Preoccupl* 
ed thus as he was, some suggest diac it was Vioa 
Kadphises who inaugrated die Saka era, and pro- 
bablv even conquered India. Some appear to 
think that as long as a Kushan is available to 
conqure India, the object is achieved. 

However, Kanishka of Kashmir would appear 
to be diiferent from Kanishka who fought against 
the Cbbcse. According to the Kashmir chro* 
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nick tliCiC were in that land “three kings called 
Huska, Juska and Kanishka who built three towns 
after them. That wise king Juska, who built 
Jaskapura with its ^kiliara’ waa the founder of 
Ja^aswami-puta. These kings were given tu aces 
of piety, though descended from Tu rules ha nux, 
buut at Sushaletra ai\d other places, mathas, chair- 
vfts and similar (sanctuaries)'*. The Tutukshn may 
tc identified with tlic Tukharas of the Vuranas. 
According to Vislinu Putana there were fourteen 
Tukhara kings and a distinction was drawn bet¬ 
ween the Tutfhara and the s^aka kings. From tl)c 
order in which the Tukharas arc given it may be 
presumed the Ibkhora rule in Kashmir began 
after the commencement of the Sakn rule in 
Gujrat under Rodradaman, which may not have 
been earlier than isoa. d. 

Kanishka or Kanita as the Chinese called him, 
was a great Buddhist, and a pious king of Kashmir, 
which according to Kalhana to a large extent ‘‘was 
in the possession of the Buddhists**. The conven¬ 
ing of the fourth and the last of the great Bud¬ 
dhist Council is attributed to him. The rca-son 
for convening the Council, as it was on previous 
occasions, might have been different among the 
followers of Buddhism. Kanishka, like Asoka 
invited the monks from all over the country. As 
the Cevlofiesc chroniders knew nothing about this 
council it may be presumed that no invitation 
reached thein or they refused to come. However, 
with all I'is attempts only a few attended the 
Courtdl. No one except Sarvastavadins, a sul> 
sect, appear to have taken part in the assembly. 
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whicU may indicectiy bdicaic the limicatioo of hia 
kingdom ftad bis political influence. If lOuushka 
was the Kushan E^^or Kanishka, wlio is stated 
to have c<inqucted all the land from the Aral lake 
CO Pacaliputras^ and who had Satrapies beyond the 
Vindhyaa^ su<b a poor attendance ac his council 
needs some explanation. 

However, the Council was held at ICvmdala- 
vana. It may be ^tile for the lustodazis co search 
for the sides of Knndala-vaoa, for it may have 
beert a place like T 31 ak>naw and Gandhinagar, 
which tne Indian National Congress have had from 
year to vear for their conventions. The council 
was held under the presidency of one Vasu-Mitta, 
who as the name indicates must have been a 
Brahman convert. Asvaghosha was the renowned 
teacher among the Buddhists at this time. He was 
a Brahman convert from iiaketa in the Sravasti 
district of Ayodhya, and not from Dtangyaoa. He 
was a great Sansknt scholar, a dramatist and a 
writer ^ lyrics. He advocate the tenets of the 
Sarvasta-vadis sea. He appears to have been the 
(izst author who wrote a^ut Buddha and Bud¬ 
dhism in Sanskrit. The classical texts Buddha- 
cl\arita, Saoodrananda and Sutralankara stands in 
his name. Buddha-charlta, as the name indicates 
is the life-history of Buddha and it is written In 
Mahakavya style of classical Sanskrit, more or less 
Like the llaghuvamsa of Kalidasa. According to 
Patamartha (a. d. 4^9-^ 69), a biographer of Vasu- 
bandhu who made king Vikiainamt^ of Aj^odhya 
Interested In Buddhism, Asvaghosha was invited 
by Kanishka ‘‘for the purpose of applying his well- 
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known liccfary skill to the reduction of clic com¬ 
mentaries drafted by the Coi:ncil”. 'Die Tibetan 
tradition says; “Kanlta despatched ti friendly invita¬ 
tion to Asvftghosha, who tcing unable to • accept- 
it oa account of age and InHcmitica; sent hh dis¬ 
ciple Jhajia in his stead*'. But the consensus of 
opinion Is that Asvaghosha went to Kashmir and 
drew up a Vibhasha, or gloss, explaining the prin¬ 
ciples of Buddhism, whld: came to be knowJi ^ 
Hmayana, contemptuous term given by another 
council held by another sect in Anga (Bengal) and 
Odivisa (Orissa)^ who came to be known as Malia- 
yanis. Asvaghosha could have juade the Vibhasha 
even without going to Kashmir. But, on the other- 
hand, it is stated that Kanishka “penetrated far 
into the interior of India, and attacked the king 
residing at the andent imperial city of Patalipufra** 
and carried off from that “city a Buddhist saint 
named Asvaghosha”. This decidedly glorifies 
Kanishka; but it may not have any suostance 
behind it, except that Kanita went to Patna to 
fetch Aavaghosha. 

However, Asvagliosha’s service to Buddhism 
will not be fully appredated without a shore re- 
tf©strive survey of Buddhism from the days of 
its founder. Buddha's disciples, who were pre¬ 
pared to give up the world, formed themselves 
into a drcle for practising and preaching ‘dhamma', 
a mode of life, m thought, word and need. They 
as mendicants, like A)ivakas and other sects of the 
Hindus, went from place ro place without money or 
means. 'X'heievct they went they received respect as 
‘Sadhus*. But few appear to have joined the order, 
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fls it necessitated the ccnvujciadon of the world 
and everything that it stood for. Then during 
the days of Asoka, probably with As oka as the 
first, they created an order of Lay-brethren^ 
apparently to bring into the fold aympathisets who 
were not to give up dtc world and were privi¬ 
leged to carry on with their private and public 
avocations. They were not required to lead the 
life of mendicants, but each was co take an oath 
of allegieocc; take refuge in Buddha, I take 
refuge in ‘Dhamma’, and 1 take refuge in Sat^ha 
(assembly)”, The Jataka stories may have b«n 
written tot getting people Interested Jn the order, 
Tlicn stories and ‘Avadanas' gave currency to 
ihc doctrine of ‘paramitas* or transcendent virtues. 
The paiamiWa were‘dana* (charityJ, ^sila' (ob- 
SLTvancc of moral virtues), ‘Kshanthi* (forbear¬ 
ance), ‘virya' (energy), ‘dhyana* (meditation) and 
‘Prajyan* (ktiowled^). These were to be 
practised by all; and it was held that when they 
attained perfection in the practice of these 
trausccndutal virtues they might become Bud- 
diios. Thus it will be seen that Buddhism prized 
all lofty motals. But Buddha avoided the topic 
of God; according to Jataka stories, even when 
his disciples asked him about God, he avoided 
giving a diiea answer. When it was avoided 
by Buddha, his followers may not have troubl¬ 
ed to preach. Asoka laid great stress on 
'Dhamma*, on his ‘sasanas’ or ordinances, but no 
edia has been found so far where he spoke of 
God or even of his grace. A religion with no 
theological encumbrance, and dependent on such 
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high morals would have thriven anywhere, and 
especially in India of chose days with the confus¬ 
ing logic of the Upanishads, on one side, and rank 
materialism of the Charvakas, on the other. People 
may have left the Vedas, the Upanishads and tlic 
materialism to become Buddhists, nor as ascetics 
but to live their lives as men and women of the 
world. But this happy sratc of affairs was nor to 
continue. As oka* 8 enthusiasm for asceticism in- 
tertered with the individual liberty in the choice 
of pleasures, such as eating, drinking, hunting, 
singing and dancing. A reaction was bound to 
set in. The immediate result, as stated elsewhere, 
was the revival of the Vcdic religion under the 
Sungas and continuance of it under the Kanvas, 
Andhras and Sakas. It was at this stage that 
Asvaghosha appeared on the scene ‘'a poet, musi¬ 
cian, scholar, religious controversialist, and zealous 
Buddhist, orthodox in creed, and a strict observer 
of disaplioc”. From his poetic tcmpecatnent there 
arose an intense love and devotion (bhakti) 
for Buddha. His lyrical tendency gave birth to 
Budhacharica, a story of Buddha in poetry. His 
knowledge of Sanskrit gave Buddhism a new 
language, As a playwright and dramatist he made 
dramas about Buddha aod had them staged, at 
times acting himself in the play. In one of his 
plays he made a new convert explain, “In the 
cold fake icfugc at the fire, during the summer 
heat in the cool stream, in darkness and gloom 
with Buddha, He alone gives me ‘araata*, sweet 
realisation of immortality**. As a musician he 
played instruments and sang songs on the love of 
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Buddha. He played music, acted and sang wher¬ 
ever he went. Towns and villages iiivitcd and 
welcomed him. He made his stringed instrument 
vibrate witli the plaloiive^ yec melodious, songs 
c>f‘bhakci’. He clurmcd the hearts of the multi¬ 
tude and made them reflect on the phenomenal 
life, He gave life to the individual conscious¬ 
ness or the Self, preached by the Upanishads. He 
met the acguments of the maTctialists, and 
asserted tiiae tlie objects themselves have no real 
existence, except as phenomena of consciousness. 
And he drew the attention of all to super idealism, 
in which the soul, and nothing but me soul, was 
real. He gave Homerhing for the philosopher 
ponder over and for the man in the street to think, 
for the Acsr time he brought Buddhism to the 
intclIcctualE. Kanishka, king of Kashmir, stood 
by him. It muy not have been exactly what was 
preached by Buddha, nor what was advocated by 
Asoka, but it was a religion in which there was 
ample room for love, devotion, and happiness. 
Had the shade of Asoka the ability to see the 
singing, dancing aod acting in the name of Buddha, 
as Aavaghoshahad done, his comfortable and com- 

S laisant existence in heaven may have been greatly 
(sturbed, 

Asvaghosha dragged Buddhism out from the 
cloisters of the monks, from their cave dwellings 
and the Chaitya halls; he made it a topic of the 
market-place and the wayside rest-houses ; even 
the rustic by the village fire, after a hard day’s 
work, began to talk abouf Buddha, his renuncia¬ 
tion of a princely throne and a beautiful wife, his 
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austerities, his fight against the temptations of 
Mara, and what he said and did. Soon Buddha 
became a god like Rama and Kri8hna> and even 
non-Buddhists began to show reverence to 1dm. 
The Hindus tcligionis very accommodadng; the 
Hindus have not shown any objection in accepting 
any saint or god, provided they are nor asked Co 
give up their own. Later the Hindus made Buddha 
an Avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. Buddhism 
throve, Hindus did not kill Buddhism. With 
the acceptance of Buddha as an Avatar of Vishnu, 
It became a pact of Hinduism. 



CitAPTER VTI 

TTIE PRIHSTLY SUPRRMACT 

For a period of five hundred years from the 
accession of Pushya Mitta ro flic rise of the Guptas, 
India had a lon^y spell of Brahaian rule. The 
foundation of the B rail man supremacy was laid 
during this period. The pticstlv supremacy in the 
court of kings was checked during the Nanda 
talc. In the days of Chandra Gupta Maury a, tl\c 
Brahmans received respect as custodians of learn¬ 
ing. As oka allowed them privileges as religious 
mendicants, hut curtailed tneir religious rites in 
the matter of sacrifices, and thdt mode of living. 
When Pushya Mirra came to the throne, he 
revived the Vedic religion and sacrifices, to the 
delight of all tlic Hindus. The Vedic religion 
prospered In Magadhs, which once was not con¬ 
sidered a fit place for true Brahmans to live. Tlic 
torch of the Vedic revival lit by the Sungas, and 
fed by the Kanvas and numerous satellite rulers, 
spread all over Aryavam (Northern India). The 
Satvahana kings took it to South India, 

The Sungas proved themselves capable rulers 
and empire-builders. The Magadha Empire was 
again placed on the map of India. The Brahman 
stock went high for a tin^e. But the Kanvas who 
usurped the throne from the Sungas unfortunately 
lacked political acumen. Under them the whole 
country became divided into small principalities. 
t6 
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Though the Brahmans ruled in most of these 
SCatcs» dissensions among them became rampnin. 

One of the most beneficial things done hy the 
Brail roan uilers was the adoption of Sanskrit us 
the language of culture. Tlicy used Sanskrit For 
inscriptions. (Asoka^a inscriptions wen: tn u stiri 
of Prakrit oc pre-Sanskrit.) Books liegen to appear 
in Sfinskrit, both original and translated (Vtini 
Prakrits. The Courts of even petty kings hccumc 
centres of learning. Most of rhe pnst-Vedlc Hie- 
raturc wovild appear to have inken shape during 
this period. 

They extended rhe benefir of the Vcdic reli¬ 
gion to a selected few. A few sakas, Yavnnos and 
^halavts were given the status of Brahmans. 

The Brahman rule of this j'lerjod compares well 
with the British rule in India. By religious folcr- 
ance both secured the goodwill of rhe pcojilc. 
Botli introduced a common language ; the ]kitish 
infioduccd English as the Irnguagc of ml lure and 
official transactions, the Bralimnns introduced 
Sanskrjtfoc similar purposes, The Brrcislicrs spread 
Christianity through English 5 the Brahmans spread 
Hinduism through vSanskrit. Both e.stahlishcd class 
superiority, the British based on colour, the Brah¬ 
mans based on Vcdic sanctions. The BririsU main¬ 
tained their racial superiority by shutritig them¬ 
selves within the foutwalls of their clubs ; the 
Brahmans by meaas of restrictions on intermarri¬ 
ages and intcfdining. Both allowed one-sided 
incermarriages at the beginning, then restricted 
and avoided them at a later stage. 
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The offspring of ihe early marriage between tlte 
Indians and the Europeans passed ofren as Euro¬ 
pean. Whcx'i sucli martiagea became more frequent, 
the offsprings were delegated to an inferior posi¬ 
tion fts (Eurasians, who l«came strong supporters 
of the British rule in India though thev dici not get 
social equality with the rulers. ] Jjccwisc the Brah¬ 
ma n offspring from othcc dosses became the great 
supporters of Brahmanism. The Britisli ensured 
the support of the Indians by conferring on them 
honours and titles. But such titles being of a 
personal nature, the c:^c«ed loyalty died out with 
the individuals. The Brahmans were mote astute 
in fhis respect. They conferred social and religious 
(Ifa tine Hons on families which their descendants 
still cherish. The result is that Brahmanism still 
prevails, while the British regime disappcfucd. 

Despite these advantages^ thcBrahn^an rule was 
a failure politically. No empire was built by them 
after the Sungas in North Tnala, and no empire by 
them in the South s^tcc Satvahanas. Even during 
the days of the Sungas and f>atvahanas disruptive 
forces were at work. Many new ptincipatities 
sprang up all over the country. These principali- 
tics no douljt wielded tremendous power, but only 
locally. The old democratic rule sponsored by the 
Vasisfhas of old and maintained oy the Mauryas 
disappeared altogether, The councillors became 
pricats more tlian politicians. The religion pro¬ 
gressed often at the expense of the material wel¬ 
fare of The people. 

Some of the new dynasties that came ro power, 
according to Vishnupurana, were Aviras, Garda- 
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viUs, Sakas, Yavaoas, Tuiukshas, Muodos, Manus, 
Pauras, Kailakilas, VaJhickas, and Nagas. Some 
decaiis of the Sakas aod Turukshas have already 
been given. According to the Puranas the Nagas 
were m Padtnavan, Kaotipuri, and Mathura- From 
the Puranas it may be ptesuracd that Kailakilas 
and Valhcckas were Yonas or Vavanas of some 
kind, and that they doucished in Sapra Kosala, 
which may be identified with Bilasnur, Raipur and 
Gondwana. The historians speak of Valiataka 
rule in Central India and Northern Deccan. The 
founder of this dynasty was Vindhyasaktt. His 
name may be identified with Virdhyasakei of the 
Puranas and the founder of tlie Kailakila dynasty. 
The Vahatakas and Kailakilas appear to liavc been 
Yavanas who became Brahmans, as the Puranas 
were particular in recording their names, After 
Virdhyasakti nine more names are given, but they 
cannot be identified with the names traced by his¬ 
torians for the Vahataka dynasty. Three names 
of Valhicka kings given in the Ruanas are Pushy si 
Mtia, Parupa ^^itra and Padma Mitra, indicating 
that all of them were Brahmans. From the Puranas 
it may be seen that there some more dynasties 
collateral to the Kailakila dynasty; pcrhkps the 
Games of ilie kings, which the historians have traced 
as Vahatakas, may have been of the Kailakilas. The 
Mundas might have been the ancestors of the same 
Mundas wc find in Chota-Nagpur. Their tradition 
is that their original home was in Ayodha, prob¬ 
ably Ayodhya, which means mother country. After 
leaving tlie mother country they settled in various 
parts of U. P., and came to Ranchi Hills tlirough 
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a circuitous route. The M^us md Puras would 
appear to have beca in South Bihar. The Asuras 
and Gardavilas are the ool^ dynasties whose coun- 
cries cannot be located frocn the details available 
at present. Yet tboce is a tribe of Asuras in the 
tableland of Maobhom, a sturdy good-looking 
people with a fair complexion, who live in e pti- 
itdtLve state with loose marital relationships. One 
wonders whether they like the Mundas have taken 
refuge in these mountain retreats away Bom the 
new Brahman religion and its proselytising in* 
flucnce. 

Vishnu Porana further speaks of one Visvapa- 
dkn in PatalipuCra (Mandha), who routed out all 
fighting class, elevated the Brahma os to power, 
and created new castes from fishermen and nad^O' 
lians. This indicates the natuic o( ad hoc Biah- 
luanisadon that was going on everywhere in the 
country. It was imme^aeely after this that the 
Guptas came to power. The Guptas, as the term 
indicates, were not Brahmans ; tb^ were Sudras, 
though chose who clalro descent tcom them now, 
call themselves Brahmans. Gupta reaction to the 
Brahman kingdoms should be studied with this 
background. 


CHAPTER VIU 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE AND THE RISE OF 
VAISHNAVISM 

The rise of the Guptns was most phcncJiucnuf. 
Ihc founder of the clynflity was Chandra Gupta. 
Nothing much is known about his nntecedcau, ex¬ 
cept Uut his father was Ghatolkacha, whose father 
was one Gupta. A seal c^f Gliaiolkftcha was unearth¬ 
ed at VaisaJi (Basarh). The fortune of the family 
appears to have beta made flirough Cliandra 
ca’s marriage with Kumara Devi, n lady of the 
Liclichhavi clan. The Liclichliavis or Liclichivikas, 
according to Kautilya’s Aribnsastra had the title of 
Rajas, and they belonged to an organised group of 
fighters, Chandra Gupta, like his father, appears 
to have been a local chief, who, strengthened by 
the alliance with the warlike LichclUiavIs, took 
advaniagc of the misrule of Visvapatika and his 
newly converted BrahmaDS, and proclaimed liim- 
scif as rhe master of ^lagodha about the year 520 
A. ». He died after a short reign. The real 
founder of the Gupta empire which remained 
supreme for a period of two hundred years, was 
hie son and successor Samudra Gupta. Samudra 
Gupta conquered the whole of northern India, an 
far north-west as Daikha, established supremacy 
over the Deccan and Western India, and probably 
over a good portion of Southern India as wdl. 

The importance of die Gupta rule will be 
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missed if it is not tcaiised ilwt they wcic not 
Brahmans, and were broad-minded Hindus be- 
Icngiag to a rising rcligioo, namely, Vaishoaviim. 
The historians have noticed that tlicy were VaUh- 
navitca, They have also noticed their liberal 
attiClide to Buddhism, and tlicir contribution to 
the Buddhist univetsity of Nalanda. But they 
sccju Hi have lose sight of the Gupta reaction to 
Brahiuiin rule. The peculiar satisfaction in vio¬ 
lently uprooting ibc western satrapy fell by 
Chandra Gupta II, is attributed by Vincent bmifK 
to tiicir hatred of the caste!ess Saka foreigners, 
liui: enough l;a$ been said to show that the 
Sakits at this period were not 'casteJoss •, 
and they were not really foreigners. Hence if 
Chandra Gupta It felt any satisfaction in uprooting 
them it can only be due to their misrule ana 
what had been ^ing on in their country. Neither 
lavish gifts to tiic Brahmans, nor the nerfotenaoce 
of Asvamcdiia or horsc-sacriBce should be taken 
for ibeir ad min is tmd on of Brahman ideology. 
Asvamedha had never been an exclusive VeSe 
rite. And kings in oil ages extended niuoi^ccnce 
to nil creeds and sects. 

The Brahman rcacdon to Gupta rule may well 
be seen from Vishnu Parana. It says in prophetic 
terms that the Guptas will coine to the fiironc of 
Magadha and “these and other contemporary kings 
will be of churlish spirit, of violent temper and 
addicted to falsdiood and wickedness; they will 
destroy women, children and cows; they wiU 
be of limited power they will rapidly rise and 
fall ; the duration of their life will be very shore; 
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thCT will form high expectations, and acquire 
littfc piety." 

Agsunst this prophecy what has been found 
out by epigtaphisis about the Guptas» their cm p lie 
and admiaistration can onlv create high admiration 
for them. The Guptas failed to find an adequate 
place in the Puranas not because the Brahmans 
had no historic sense a$ the European writers say; 
they seem to have been onutted purposely. Whej 
would care to record unplcasaot things a)? out 
tliems elves ? The Gup^ put a brake on the 
growing misrule of rhe Brahman kings, and for a 
century and a half Brahotan ptetendons suiTcred at 
the hands of the Guptas. Vishnu Parana stops 
the historic narrative after saying that the Guptas 
of Magadha will rule along (he Ganges to Prayag 
(Allahabad). This may have been true in respect 
of Qaandra Gupta, the first Idng of that unc- 
What had been added on to Gupta possessions by 
his son and successor Samudra Gupta may be seen 
from the stone piQar inscription which is at present 
in Allahabad fore. According to this inscription 
Samudra Gupta uprooted and exterminated several 
ruling dynasties and took over their kingdoms, 
while ocher dynasties were ovenhrown. 

The dynasties he uprooted were those of 
Achucya and Nagasena; both according to Banetji 
w«c kings of Central India. The rulers he exter¬ 
minated were Rudja, Deva, Matila, N^adatta, 
Chandravarman, Gonapati Naga, Nandin, Bala 
Varman and others of Aryavarta. The kingdoms 
he overthrew were those of Daivaputras, Shahis, 
Salian^ushahis, Sakas, Murandas and Sinthalas. 
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The kingdoms he cociquercd were Samata (South¬ 
east Beflgal)^ Vavakt, (North Burma), Kamaiupa 
(South-east Assam), Nepal, and Kartipua, wHch 
according to Vincent Smith included Kutnaoo, 
Almota, Garhwal and Kangra Valley. In addition, 
he subdued the MaJavas, Aijunayanas, Yaudlieyas, 
Madrakas, Abhii^ Kakas, Khaiaparikas. Piajunas 
and Sanaknnikas Tnc kings he captured and liberat¬ 
ed were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghiaoraia oCMaha- 
katnaxa (Gondavana) .Manta-raja oi Kenla, Mahcn- 
dm of Pistapura, Swami Datta of Kottara, I^mana 
of Eiandapdli, Vishnu Gopa of Kanchi, Nila-raja 
ol Avamukha, Hasti Varman of Veng^» Ugra sena 
of Palakka, Kunera Devarashtia, Dhanarajya of 
Kustal^ura, and other kings of the Southern re¬ 
gions. Aom these, the extensive conquests of Samu- 
dra Gupta wJU be self-evident. But the historians 
consider this inscription a panegyric made out by 
a minister of the Guptas. When there is no record 
the historians accuse the Indians having no his¬ 
toric sense; and when full details ate given, carved 
out indelibly on stones, they ate considered mere 
laudation. If there is no truth in this inscription, 
would any king self-respect have allowed it to 
be carvetf on stone pillars to be gazed and laughed 
at by the passers-by ? From these details an attempt 
at extreme accuracy is most obvious. If it were 
not so, what was the object of specifying various 
shades of conquests ? From these £tails the 
policy of the conqueror as well as the object of 
his undertaking could be appraised. Several king¬ 
doms were brought under direct rule, others were 
conquered and given back to be ruled, evidently 
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by rulers of 51 more suitable type, while from 
others only sabmissioii was dcmandccl, Is it not 
rhe policy of every Imperial govern men C ? It is 
open to question whether even any great conque¬ 
ror like Alexander or Napolcan has done diner- 
cntly. 

However, it will be seen that tl;c kingdom .that 
were brought under the direct rvxlc of the Guj^tas 
were predominantly Btahmanised ones. 'X'hc ini- 

E cri^ pplicy of the Guptas may better be judged 
/ the drastic action they Conk though on a second 
round towards the Saka kingdom of Gujarat, 
Skanda Gupta, son and successor of Ghandru 
Gupta II, IcA an army against them, ovecthrew the 
rulers, and brought It directly under the imperial 
sway. 

Those who have made the map of the Gupta 
Empire do not appear to have clone full justice 
to n\t extent of their sway, Those who made the 
map of Kanishka’s empite allotted him a vase empire 
extending from the Aral ilea to Pataliputra, evi¬ 
dently based on the Kushan coins found in these 
regions. But when they made the map of the 
Gupta limpirc, it would appear that they whittled 
it down as for as possible. 

Skanda Gupta is stated to have temcived the 
capital from Pawllputra to Ayodhya. One of the 
reasons for the change of his capital given by 
Vincent Smitli is the availability of old material at 
the site of the ruins of Rama's capital, The histo¬ 
rian is nearly correct in referriog to the old mate¬ 
rial, But It was not likely that Skanda Gupta was 
in search of old building material, such as broken 
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bticks and stones, He was after historic niaicriu!, 
the traditions of a long forgotten agc» the tradi¬ 
tions of Sri Rama Chandra, the ideal king of the 
Hindus, who over threw Ravana and made lumself 
the emperor of the entire Hindustan. Sknnda Gupta 
evidently knew that his move to a place like 
Ayodliya, would appeal to the imagination of the 
public, whicli cvcx^ then oiust have become a place 
of pilgrimage. 

The Gup I as stood not only for the just and 
ttuditionol rule of tlic Hindus, unhampered by 
licalunani"ni, Buddhism and Jainism j and they 
also stood for what was the best In Hinduism. 
They patronised ait and litcratutc, Porcurifttely 
for them, ehev liad a ready medium in Sanskrit for 
literary development, ferammat and works of 
rhetoric were composed under their patronage, 
No bl anch of art, aculpture, painting or music aid 
go without royal support. Even the kings and 
ministers tliemscivcs participated in the dramas, 
wrote poetry, and played music. Great poets like 
Kalldas dour/shedin their courts. 

Some authors arc of the opinion that the 
Pucanas were rewritten in the Gupta period, It is 
absurd to think that any Brahman writer would 
have had enough courage to rewrite the Puranns,' 
with such absurd presumptions of Brahman supe¬ 
riority over the Sudras, a class to which the imperial 
family itself belonged. The most genial back¬ 
ground for rewriting the Puranas was not in e>:ist- 
cncc until after the death of Harsha, or the early 
part of the eighth century A. d. 

The religion of the Guptas was no doubt 
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Vaishnavism. But it was not the Vishnu worship 
of the Vedas, neither was it the Vedantified Valsh- 
navism of the Acliarayas which was developed in 
Soutlictn India only about the tenth century a. t>. 
Gupta Vaishoavism xvas the popular Vaishnavism 
of Ktislina worship, dating baclc from about looo 
D. c. Ever since Krishna raised the standard of 
revolt against Indra worship at Gokula, as Is stated 
in the previous Books, Kris hurt, wlio made this 
protest, himself became the god of this new reli¬ 
gion. The religion preached by Krislina, the wor¬ 
ship of Cow and Mountains, spread all over India, 
wherever tlic Gopalas had wandered with their 
cows. Tliere appears to have been no part of 
India at that time where Krishna orKanna worship 
had not penetrated. The cow worship or even 
sanctity for the life of the cows, does not appear 
to have been started by Vcdic Brahmans. It 
seems from the post-Vcdic literature that Yajna- 
valkya, one of the great exponents of the Upani- 
shads had a taste for the meat of milch cow. with 
rise of Krishna worship, the Vcdic Brahmanism 
was losing ground. They soon identified Krishna 
with Vishnu of the Vedas. 

During the da^s of the Guptas the difTwence 
between Vaishnavism and Buddhism was thread¬ 
bare. The Bhakii doctrine enunciated and preach¬ 
ed by Asvflghosha was similar to the ‘ohakti' 
practised by the Vaishnavltcs. The Neo-Buddhist 
ideals of Nagarjuna was similar to Vaishnavism. 

Nagarjuna was a Brahman convert from the 
Deccan, who lived in Bihar. He was a metaphy¬ 
sician, who introduced metaph3^ics for the first 
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time into Buddiaism. Before his days, while Asva- 
^hosha was preaching the love of Buddha and the 
idealism of the soul, there appeared at Vcdalya, in 
Dakshinapada (south), a monk named Naga who 
preached the doctcine of Sonyata ; his followers 
were known as Sunyavadins. This doctrine in a 
nutshell was a declaration of everything as unreal 
including the idealism of the soul on which Asva- 
gliosha laid considerable stress, Nsgarjuiia steer¬ 
ed clear between ihc extreme positivcncss of Asva- 
gliosha and the negwiveness of Naga; and advo¬ 
cated a middle path. He upheld the individuality 
nf the immortal soul. He neither advocated the 
renunciation of tlic world, nor sinking deep in the 
‘^slime and mire of it, which may Iiappcn, if the 
immortality of the soul is denied”. He advised 
the people '*to keep tight in the rush aod bustle of 
life and yet to be above It ; to enjoy all things, 
l5ut to contemplate them hrom an external angle**, 
This in fact is nothing different from the main 
teachings of the Bhagavat Gita of the Vaishnavites. 
Among tlie test, he conceded to his followers 
psychic practice, occultism, wearing of Mbhutl* 
and ‘tantrik* rites. Did they not form part of 
Hinduism as well ? 

Then there appeared in Buddliism three kinds 
of Vitnutti, or salvation; namely, Chitta Vimutti 
(salvation by contemplation). Prana Vimutti 
(Salvation of the Soul), and Sila Vimutti (salvation 
by action). The Vaishnavites appeared to have 
improved upon them further, and made four kinds 
of Vimuktis ; Salokya, Samipya, Sarupya aod 
Sayujya, Salokya is to be in the same region with 
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Vishnu; Samipya to be near Him ; Snrupya to 
have the same form as Hinisclf; and Ssyujya was 
to be immersed in Him, or be united with Him. If 
the word Vishnu is substituted l>y God, there is 
no religion in the world with ideals that will nor 
come under these categories. 

Th c Vais h na vn c) assi ficae j ons aa*o mm ncltircd 
Buddhas and Bodhisatvns. 'J'hc Buddhas r>nly 
c<ku]d get Sayuiya or Nirvana. The Bodld.saivfls 
could have anv of the other three stages according 
10 the date of their spiritual atwinment, amisiny 
There and come back rocartli ns many time’s ns mnv 
ho required for reaching the finnl stage nf Ikul- 
dhahood. 

No doubt this was a blow to c)>c Vcdic religion, 
and a g^eat deal of discomfort to the followers of 
the Upnniehads. Valshnavism made all Vcdic sacrU 
hccs nod chanting of the hymns superfluous, 
Among the Vcdls tlicmsclvcs there was a move 
towaras this dttection. They teal is cd the futility 
of sacrificing animnls, and croaking hymns like 
frogs. Tlicy substituted ritualistic sacrifices Ir^ 
place of real ones. They substituted the whole 
Veda, first by one ‘mantra’ (hymn of Gflyatri) and 
then by one syllable, OM, But all these could 
have been done only by a privileged few, by the 
Brahmans only, But the nan'ow gate of salvation 
was opened wide for all by the Vaishnavites. Any¬ 
one could readi the innermost heaven or attain 
salvation by repeating a single and simple name 
Krishna or ‘Kanna’. 

‘Kauna’ was mote characteristic of this god. 
Kanna appears to have derived from the Dravidian 
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‘Kannu* the eye. Hence Kaona may mean God 
with the eye, or all-seeing God. When Sira be¬ 
came the God supreme, the Saivites gave him a 
child eye. There are cults in which God is sym¬ 
bolised by an ever open eye. This all-seeing 
Knnna was a great relief to.mankind In him they 
found a witness of all tlxeit actions, intentions 
and thoughts. Occasions may happen when one 
cannot convince even those who ace nearest and 
dearest to him of his intentions and motives. In 
Kan on he can find consolation iliat there is one 
who coidd see wlmr is going on in the innermost 
rectos of his heart. 

The best pare of this new religion was that it 
was very simple and easy to practise ; in fact, the 
easiest religion in the world. There was no need 
for set prayers, no pcostration.s nor bending the 
knees ; nor heating the ground with the forehead j 
and no attendance at the shrines or congregations, 
no penance, no fast, not any kind of mortifica¬ 
tions. One had only to turn one’s thoughts to¬ 
wards him and repeat the woj J Kfinna, ot any of 
his other names such as Namyana or Govinda ; 
and it cculd be done anywhere, or in whatever 
state one' might be. It could be done hy standing, 
walking or sitting. 

TIk worship of Kanna was as popular In the 
South as it was in the North. We Iiave already 
seen one of the earliest kings of Andhra about 150 
D- c., from regions beyond the river Krishna, with 
the name of Konna. Before the names of the gods 
and saints arc given to the mortals a fait duration 
probably of many years or even centuries should 
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be allowed. Though it is not known when the 
worship or Kanna spread to the South, it can l>e 
well imagined that the South as well as ihc North 
was under the spell of Vaishnavism licfoce the 
Gupta period. 

Historians wonder why *‘Sarandra Gupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned m all wisdom of brah¬ 
mans and an ambjcious soldier iull of the joy of 
battle” was iaterested, as a young man, in the dt»c- 
trine <j£ the Buddhist sage Vasuliandhu. The sim¬ 
ple reason for this was that tlicre were more things 
common between Vaishnavism and Buddhism, j^ro- 
bably mote than there were between Valshnavism 
and Bcahmaoism. This is why Chandra Gupta as 
wdl as Skanda Gupta sat at the feet of Vasubau- 
dhu and listened to his teachings, by preference, 
That was why a later Gupta built a new college for 
the Nalanda university, and it was the reason that 
in the university of NaJanda, the Buddhists as well 
as the heretics were allowed to sit together and 
l«un the words of wisdom, probably from the same 
teacher. Buddhism and Vaishoavism flourished 
side by side, and both got inspiration from each 
other. Fahlan, the Chinese pilgrim, in his wander¬ 
ings found Buddhism flourishing every where. 
He found in the neighbourhood of Mathura twenty 
monasteries occupied by three thousand monks. 
Was there any wonder ? Were not Mathura, and 
its suburb of Vriodavana, associated with tlie 
boyish pranks and exploits of Krishna, who be¬ 
came one with Buddha, both being ‘avatars’ of 
Vishnu ? "It was the theism of Gita (Vaishn^- 
vism)”, says Ernest P. Horrwitz, "which trans- 
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fcrtcd agnostic Buddhism to the new rheology in 
the beginning of our era. Worship of a pcisonal 
god strongly appealed to the human craving for 
love and service. Humble prayer and dependence 
on the l.ord engender self-restraint, the control oi 
the mind-cnslflving senses brings self-realisation, 
which shatters delusion and lawless desire. Bud¬ 
dhism ignored deity, hut the tl'iclstic tests of the 
Nco-l^uddliism deify him as anorhet incarnation 
of the Sun (Vishnu) oxid made a god of Buddha.” 

Asvaghdsha changed the Buddhist outlook on 
life, In place of iisceticisin and self-mortification, 
lie held out love and beauty, music and drama, 
joy and ccstacy. Hagarjuna after him, warned tlic 
people from extremes, and advocated and encourag¬ 
ed a happy mean, which was not diiferent from 
the Hindu outlook on life. )c is iccortcet to say 
that Buddhism was killed by tlic Hindus. When 
Buddhists in India found that there was no call to 
be different from the Hindus, some of them went 
Iwck to riicjr original 'iaii* or caste, wliile others 
remained as castclcss Hindus outside the jaci-gioup. 

The exact dates of neither the accession, nof the 
abdication of Saniudra Gupta are knowo. How¬ 
ever^ he appears to have lived to an advanced age 
and reigned uninterruptedly for a perit>d of about 
half a cenluf)*. Then true to Hindu ffaditions, he 
placed his son Oiandra Gupta IT on the throne 
and led a retired life. The new king who took 
over the destiny of a vase empire was not a novice; 
he had l>ccn selected by his father and trained 
to I5C a successor to the throne. Chandra Guptn 

»7 
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walked in the foot-step$ of his fatUiT, carried on 
the administration cfticienlly and continued the 
patronage of art and literature with unclimioishing 
zeal. In certain respects he appears to have ex¬ 
celled even his father, The strong action taken 
against the Western Brahman Satrapy has already 
been mentioned. This opened our uninitTruprvd 
tmlc between his empire and countries beyond the 
seas. The trade with the eastern ctninlrlca corn I- 
nued as usual through the old port of Tamrallpti 
on the Bay of Bengal. Indian manefaciurcd «'oods 
found their way into foreign markets, CioW and 
silver made a rcgiilftc stream into Tncltan co/Tcrs. 
North India docs nnt appear tn have I wen ever sn 
prosperous as it was during ihls period of her his¬ 
tory. Yet no word of prahe for the Guptas is to 
be seen in the Puranas. 

Chandra Gupta 11 as.sumcd the title of Vik- 
rainadip^a; his reign Is taken to be from 380'4i4 
A.D. About the latter part ot his reign, I'ahcan, 
s Chinese traveller and scliolor, spent three years 
in Patna studying Sanskrit and collecting liud- 
dbist literal a re on his way from Tax I la to Tanv 
raliptf. He speaks very highly of what he had 
seen. He says that the towns were large and pros¬ 
perous- Transit across the country was easy, with¬ 
out the encumbrance of pass porta and rcsttic- 
tions. Inns were on the road-side for the iravcl- 
lets to rest and si ay. Q^aritable institutions and 
hospitals were to be found everywhere. “TJic 
people were rich and prosperous and they sccmc<l 
to emulate one an other in the practice virtue**. 
About the charitable hospitals marntnined 
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1>7 bcnc\olcnt and educated cifi;:cu8, he says i — 
“Here come all poor or helpless, patients sufTer- 
from all kinds of infico'kities. Thev were well 
taken care of, a doctor attends them, food and 
medicine being supplied according to theii wants. 
'I’hus they were macle comfortable, and when they 
were well rlicv nay go away”. 'J'lils evidently 
speaks well nf Gupta adminlstraiion. 

Kumarfi Gupta I ^414-45 5 a. n.) succeeded 
Ghandra Guphi II on the rhtone. Like his pro* 
deccssors he was also a great patron of art anti 
literature. According to the historians, the golden 
age of Indian art and literature was during the 
period of his Jong reign. Some of the best speci¬ 
mens of Indian sculpture arc attributed to this 
period. During the last years of his reign, rite 
Bwlirrian rulers again created rrouble, as they did 
during his father’s time. This time it was in the 
south, by the “rich and powerful” ruler named 
Mirras. Fleet has located them in the reign of 
the Narmada. Nothing much is known about 
rhein, They tnay be recognised in the Valhieka 
Mifras, Pushya Mitta, Puiupa Mitra and 

Pfldma Mitra, menticmcd in the Puranas. If they 
arc the same, there were Yavana coiweris to 
Brahmanism. As we do not bear anything more 
fthfMt these Mitras, it may be presumed that they 
were defeated and exterminated. Guptas had a 
powerful ally and probably a feudatory', in Vaka- 
takas, in the nighbourhood of Valhickas. Chandra 
Gupta n gave his daughter Prabhavati Gupta in 
marriage to Rudea Sena, the king of the Vakatakas, 
After her husband*s death, she ruled for a period 
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of fouitwn years, over a growing kiogdon; wliich 
extended as far south to Karrul, in Madras. ’Ihis 
[Qfly be presumed from a recorded visit of hcra 
to a Siva temple at Sri Saalam. 

It was about this rinic a tribe of barbarian!^ 
called Hun as, invaded the nortli-wcst frontier, 
where the I?,mpcrot'a hrr>thcr Govinda CJupta ruled 
as the Viceroy. Skanda Gunta, tbe lunpcrnr’x 
son after quuHing the disruibancc in (hr Snuili 
tcpaticd to tlic North-west and drove rlie lUinas 
back, Kumara Gupta is stared to have performed an 
'Asvamedha*, like his grandfather, 'ihc viuory 
over the Vfthliekas in the South and (he I lunas 
in the North-west should fully justify the ho(iic- 
lacrificc. 

After Kumatf Gupta, Skanda Gupta (44j«4(jfl 
A.D.) wme to the throne. He had a rival, in the 
Royal Court at Pacalipurra, in his sfcp-l>rother 
Putft Gupta, another son o^ Kumara Gupta. Ilia 
father appears to have iromioaicd Skanda CJupta 
as his successor, evidently on account of his aldliiy 
and probably as a reward f<‘r his nieriff)rlous 
vices to the Empire. All the same a plot against 
hirn was ripening at the capital, which he had to 
leave on account of the renewed activities of tl\c 
Munas in the North-west. Soon after his acces¬ 
sion, the savage Hunas from the steppes of Central 
Asia poured efown on TtuUa, with Just for plunder 
and delight In bmrality. Skanda Gupta who was 
now mature in years and ripe in experience re¬ 
paired I'O the frontier, nor only stemmed the ad¬ 
vance, but also gave them a crushing defeat. To 
comiucinorate this victory, he erected a column. 
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suimounfcd by t statue of Visljnu. Thi$ column, 
fhougli witUout the statue Nvas found at Bliitati, 
ia Ghflzipur district, probably the home of his 
niofhcr- The column contains an account of the 
delivery of his realm from the barbarian hordes. 

Again a fresh swarm of barbarians crossed the 
frontier, occupied Gandhaca (Afghanistan). Skanda 
Crupta, who Ijy diis time had assumed the title of 
Vikrftmadiiya, rushed to the frontier, tried to 
combat the harbatians and drive them once again 
out of his realm. But he liad no support. During 
Iris absence from the capital, the faction against 
liim became 'o powerful that they set up Pura 
Gupta OA a rival tlmpcror, and interrupted the 
smooth flow of supplies to the battle front. Not¬ 
withstanding all these difliculties, he fought against 
the enemies most bravely for thirteen years, until 
at last unluckily for India ‘‘the last or the great 
Gupta Emperors fell fighriiig, with his enemies in 
front and In the rear’'. Thus ended the glorious 
rule of the Guptas. As they were non-Brahmans, 
the Brahman chroniclers had nothing to say about 
I hem. For what we know about this unparal¬ 
leled period in India’s history, we rhouldreafly be 
thankful to the European historians, archaeologists 
and antiquarians. The rule of the Guptas has given 
rise to many stories and talcs. Tlic Gupta Em¬ 
perors came to be known by the generic name of 
Vikramaditya. Evciythiog in In^an tradition is 
attributed to Vikramaditya; the golden age of the 
country was in the days of Vikramaditya. They 
appear to have mixed all Vikramadityas into one, 
and they even attributed the Vikramaditya Era 
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Co tlic Ucto of tl\clc talcs. The Story of Vik- 
camuUitya is even now told by old men in dm 
villages to gdoups of attentive listcnofsby rhe tice- 
sidc on cold nights. The hcfo of their story was 
a man of great vlttoe and supernatural powers. 
The ttoublcs he had to undergo, tlu dif lieu hies 
he had to cncouiUct, on being narrated, will bring 
ccAfs In the eyes of the audience. Mb vkiovkm 
exploits were many, chough hb trials were uopnr.iU 
lelcd. In these stories hears ihe echo of ihe 
dlfTicuUies and troubles Skand.v Gupuv ha el to 
undergo during his various l>aitlcH with the Mil ms 
and with the liunas. Me had to sleep on the 
floor, as one of his inscriptions re vent Is, he had 
to go witliouC food and water fiii many davjj. 
S<Ancrimc$ he liad only one coiunanion with hmt, 
wl^o is described as a called 'Balrala' and 
who was at his beck and call like the genic of the 
Arabian NIgIns. The forces he had to %ht aguiitsc 
were dark and formidable. In many a story he 
was (he victorious hero, but In some he was (he 
loser, lie has never been forgoiicn by a grafeful 
people, fliough hb annals have become eloudctl. 
it Is good chat before the story-tellers died out, 
the hisctjriaiis have come to our rescue- 
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'VUq Iiuna$ arc said to liftvc slifittcrcd tlic 
Cm j pi ft Juiipirc, Tliia appears to be an exaggera¬ 
tion- A Cftrcful study of the circimisKinccs which 
led to its downfall may Indicate chat the main cause 
of Ir was dyna&tic dUsensioos. Gven while 
Skancln Oupta was stemming the innish of the 
hnrharitms on the frontier, Ids step-brother Puw 
Gupta usurped the throne, which could only have 
been detrimental to the proper prosecution of the 
war. Despite this drawback, Skanda Gupta resist¬ 
ed the Jhira m\'a8ion foi thirteen years. This was 
a most remarkable achicvcinent, to which htstotT 
docs not present many parallels, ar^d it speaks wdl 
of Crupta ftd mini St ration in the Provinces. 

How far the Hunas encroached upon the Gupta 
l{mpirc is dilficulc to determine without knowing 
hrst wiiar was its north-western boundary. Accord 
iug to the lustorian's map, It did not extend any 
further than the Chandrabhaga or the Chinab, and 
it excluded Kashmir, Afghanis tan, the North-West 
Punjab, Sindli end Rajputana. Bat according to 
Baneeji, when Skanda Gupu repelled the Brst 
Hunft invasion, his father’s brother, Govinda 
Gupta was the Viccrcjy of Gandhara or AFghanis- 
tftD. If the Gupta Empire had not extended as far 
north-west as Gandhara, no Gupta Viceroy would 
have ruled there, On the other hand, if Gandhara, 
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Kasimnr, N on h-West Punjab and Raj pu tan a were 
not included in the Gupta Empire^ the daniaj»c 
done CO it by the Hucas loses all its importance. 

It is also difficult to know who xws the llutia 
leader, who sliattcrcd the Gupta Empire. Accoi d* 
ing to Vincent Smith, ;Uc Huna leader who “pene¬ 
trated into the heart of che Gangelic provinces and 
overthrew the Gupra Empire, was no doubt T«ra- 
rnana, who established himself as the ruler of 
Malwa in Central India prior to a. n. 500’'. liut 
Banerji says that “it is possible that 'Pore man a 
did not conemcr Malwa before 511 a. u., and the 
first known *Huna prince of India was Khinkhlla, 
as this king and his successor, Toramaca 
and Mihirakula, are mentioned in the liistory 
of Kaslirait*'. If Banerji is correct and if any 
of these kings Itad been established firmly as the 
ruler of Mfllwa, it should be Mihirakula who came 
to the throne in 510-511 a. d. But Mihirakula 
does not appear to have been more than a local 
prince of Gandharaj for, from the acccninc of Soiig- 
yun, the Chinese pilgrim envtjy, Vincent Smith 
says that the ‘locai king of Gandhar to whom 
the envoy paid his respect in 520 a. d. “muse be 
identified with Mihirakula*’. Jf in 520 a. d. Mihi¬ 
rakula was a local king of Gandhara or Afghanis¬ 
tan, he could not have been rlie wcll-cstalilisited 
ruler of Malwa In 511 a. d. It Is probable rluir he 
might have invaded and occupied Malwa after 
520 A. D. Then ius rule over Malwa should be 
considered as lasting for about seven years only ; 
for according to Vincent Smithy Mihirakula was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and hberated nwgnani- 
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mously in c* 528 a. D., by Baladiryi, a kio^ of 
Magadha and Yasovermao, king of MaJwa. How¬ 
ever, This battle docs oot appear to liavc Ixen 
fought anywhere neat Walwa. It is said to have 
been fought at Kahror, in the Western Punjab. 
Tlic only evidence to quote in fovour ofthc occupa¬ 
tion of Malwa by the Huoas seems to be an 
inscription found >d Gwalior, dated about 525 a. d. 
Docs It indicate a conquest ? If if were a conquest 
or <x*cupat(on of Malwa it may not ba\x lasted 
more than a period of five years. However^ his 
defeat by 2 king of Magadha at Kahror may indi¬ 
cate that the Guptas were still a power to be 
reckoned with though they may have lost a great 
deal of their former glory. 

At (he most what we can deduce from the 
historians’ account is that the Hunas were a wild 
tribe who entered and occupied parts of Kashmir 
and Afghanistan, and probably a part of the North- 
Western Punjab also and carried out raids into 
Rajputana, even as far as Gwalior, until they were 
driven back. If so the political Importance of the 
hluna war may be considered as sot of much 
Importance. But the incursion of the Hunas 
eventually would appear to have created a great 
social upheaval in I ndia . 

Little is known about the antecedents of the 
Hunas. The Chinese called them Yc-tha. The 
European scholars cect^t^ tliem as the Ephtha- 
lices or the White Huns. To the Inmans they 
were Hunas, The word Hxma may be of the same 
root as ‘Hina’ (low) indicating a man of low culture 
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or a ‘Miccha*. They acc stated to have cfiioc fr<jm 
the valley o£ the Oxus, which they were compel led 
ro leave on account of food scarcity. They assail¬ 
ed the kingdom of Kabul first, and ‘‘thence poured 
into India’*. The most pcculiac thing about most 
of the invaders or intruders was that they were 
worshippers of Hindu gods, .soon before they 
cauic to India, while others became Hindus on 
rheit arrival, Was Hinduism then the prevailing 
religion in Central Asia ? If they were ] liiulus on 
their arrival, should these invasions 1^ ctKisiilcvctl 
in a different category other than that of KharavehiH* 
invasion of Nncthein India, or Cihandra C>uplJl^'i 
invasion of Southern India? On the other Iwnd, 
if they were not Hindus before their arrival, wlv> 
made them Hindus? Did they become Hindus 
themselves by adopting Hindu ways and worshija¬ 
ping Plindu gods, or gods of tlte people they con- 
qucfcd ? Or did somebody convert them to 
Hinduism ? Did the Brahmans convert them ? Was 
there anv one else who had the privilege of con¬ 
version ^ If the Brahmans were in the habit of 
taking outsiders into Hindu h>ld, why did they 
discontinue it in later years ? A satisfactory ex¬ 
planation to all these questions may reveal many 
an link no wn truth about India and her past. 

The Europeans surmise on these matters as in¬ 
fluenced by ninetcciith-century conceptions, 'j'hc 
Europeans came to India as conquerors ; there¬ 
fore, they appear to think tMt every one whe^ 
came to India in ancient days must have come as 
conquerors. They saw two powerful kingdoms, 
Afghanistan and Persia, on the Nordi-western 
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border of India, which even the might o( the 
IJriiish army failed ro bring under subjection. They 
saw rbc frontier tribes making frequent incursions 
into British India, and could be kept quiet only by 
ftiving them concessions. They saw that tlic 
people of the frontier as well of the neighbouring 
kingdoms were MosUius, professing a faith that 
had its origin outside India. These conditions 
appear to have clouded their vision. But before 
l(u* people of the frontier adopted the Muslim 
faith, were they different from those who were on 
litis side of the barrier ? Before the days of Europ* 
can civilisation, no one apwars to have taken 
much notice of the racial clintrcnccs. Even dat¬ 
ing the Mohammedan rule, racial differences did 
not count much. The Europeans divided the 

a *: into Black, White, Yellow and Bed. Tlw 
mmedans divided them only as Mus- 
Urns, and Kaflirs (mm-Muslims). nc Hindus 
divided them as Mlechhas and Hindus. Both 
the Hindu and Mohammedea distinctions were 
based on religion. Hindus like the Muslims be¬ 
lieve in the superiority of their religion, but 
among the Europeans the distinction is based on 
ccjlriur, and arhitraiy geographical limits. How¬ 
ever, till late in the period of the Mohammedan 
rule the people who were beyond the frontier of 
India were not considered as foreigners. There 
was no check at the frontier and no passport 
system appears to have been in existence, except 
during the reigns of Qiandra Gupta and Bin- 
dusara. Then the boundry was further back. 
Any tribes from outside could easily have come 
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and settled down iu India, wliich was a thinly 
populated country. On the other hand, if a leader 
oc king from outside were forcing his way, 
bent on conquest, there was resistance from those 
who ruled at the fronucr, wlicilier they were 
indigenous rulers or those foreigners who settled 
down in Indian territory. Even then the opposi¬ 
tion was not much more than it was in tlic 
ease of an invader froni the South, All battles 
in India used to b* on dyimtic coos I derations 
and not on racial grounds. When all flic so-called 
invasions and foreign occupaiions of India are 
viewed in this light, they may iosc all that tre¬ 
mendous importance given by the historians. 
Indians do not appear to have shown any racial 
animosity in ancient days. 

The Hindus from Lime immemorial had a Hrm 
faich in monardiy, and realised flic advantage of 
having a king to rule over them. Their traditions 
go back to a state when there was no sovereign 
nor established laws; and tlicrc was no one to 
punish the wrong-doers: and when greed, intoxi¬ 
cation and vices prevailed thcit they approached 
the gods, and monarchy to them was a gift from 
the gods. TIic nionatdis did not rule by Divine 
Right. The foundation of their authority was the 
diapensation of justice and enactment of Danda- 
Niti, or jaw of administration. Tlic Indians in 
andcut days were not coflccrncd with the religion 
or racial amnity of their rulers, though they che¬ 
rished one from their own jatl. As long as the 
ruler dispensed justice, and ruled according to the 
law of tlie land, they paid allegiance to him. If 
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was c|ultc immaecelal to the common mao whether 
A or fi ruled. As long ai A or B did not interfere 
with the if rights and ruled justly, they were con¬ 
tent. They had alwa?s been submissive to just 
rulers, Tlic secret ri tlicif attachment to the 
Hriiish crown and a few Mohammedan rulers like 
Akhar was this. Before the Mohamnwdau inva¬ 
sion few monarchs in India would appear to have 
ruled wit limit the ctmaent of the pcoj>lc. Fi^ht 
he tween ihc rulers was their personal affair, and 
not a natitmal or a racial issue. No nilcris known 
ti> have levied taxes for the sake of fighting his 
neighbour, liven when big baffles were fought 
and crowns rolled in rhe dust^ rtic common man 
vent on with his usual avocation in life, undisturb¬ 
ed and practically unconcerned. Battles did not 
affect him, as long as he was not fighting on one 
side or the other. The losers as well as the victors 
left him alone. 

Peculiar features such as these should not be 
lost sight of, in judging the impotrance of battles 
and conquests in ancient India. The historians do 
not appear to have taken cf^isance of this 
liar Indian background. They seem to place Indian 
events in a Hutoocan bade ground, with which 
we arc well acquainted. The battles and conquesis 
in India were not for the purpose of economic ex¬ 
ploitation, neither were they for the enslavement 
nf the conquered. Uowthc conquerow were to 
treat tlic conquered may be seen from Manusmriri 
which says, “Having conquered the country, let 
lum (the conquaor) respect the deities adored in 
it and their virtuous priests j let him also dUtri- 
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b-te \as^%c to the people. Lee him establish 
the Iflw of the conqaerra natloa is declared In 
tbeic book’*. This was the aodent cust<Kn in India. 
However, no conqiiecor, whether he was a Saka, 
Kashana, Yavaoa, Pahalava or Hvma, ruled over 
any extent of ceultory In India without accepting 
some form of Indian religion, or becoming a Hindu 
or Buddhist. Even the great ‘savage* MUiicakula 
who IS said to have caused the destcuctitm of 
countless null ions of peaceful Buddliists and des¬ 
troyed thcic stupas and monasteries was a great 
devotee of Siva. If the Hindus followed him end 
submitted to his ruJc, it may not have been due ti) 
his might or foreign origin ; the fact that he was 
a Hindu would have weiglicd with them more in 
their submission. 

The coming of the Hunas created a great social 
upheaval. The priests would appear to have looked 
upon them favourably. Those among them, who 
succeeded in “winning chieftainship**, says Vincent 
Smith, “were readily admitted info the frame of 
Hindu polity, as Kshatriyas or Rajputs’*. This had 
a far-reaching effect on Hindu polity, the great im¬ 
portance of which is least appccciatcd today. This 
led CO the creation of a new order of Kshafriya.s. 
On previous occasions when the foreigners like 
Sakas, Yavaoas and Pahalavas were admitted into 
Hindu polity, at least some wete made Brahmaf>s. 
On the othet hand, when the Hunas were admit¬ 
ted, the policy was to baptise them as Kshatriyas, 
Before this period the distinction of Kshatriyas 
docs not appear to have been applied to a caste or 
jad, it was nochtog more than a distinction like 
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or ‘vanapwirlii*, ihac had only an indi 
vldual application, but it was not a ffi’oup of caste 
distinction. The history of India, henceforward, 
for centuries had been the exploits, failures, and 
acbicvcmcnts of this cla^s of new II aj any as, 
who received their Hindu haprisiii in the sytu* 
bolic Hre lit hy Vnsistha at the Mruinr Abu. 
'riicic rank and file was soon cnlat^^cd and cn- 
Hched by new converts from the aboripnes. 
“Purdicr fo I be South*’, says Vincent Smith, 
“vartrsus indi*;ennuR or aboriginal rrib.fl and 
clans underwent the same prtjccss of Mindulscd 
social prnmoiions, m virwe of which Onnd«, Bhars, 
Khar was, and so forth emerged as \vcli« known Raj¬ 
put cl A ns, duly equipped with pedigrees reaching 
linck to Sun and Moon*’. In fact this Kshatriva- 
nisatlnu spread all over India; even in the fur¬ 
thest Snufb-wcsr in Kerala, many ruling families 
became members of the new order, where their 
order still exists iniact. Some arc of opinion that 
the Kfihatriyas of the Puranic traditions have com¬ 
pletely disappeared. But if will be seen that they 
ace 81 tU here and their number is only incrcaalng. 
They are found everywhere, they go under the 
names ot Somavanisis, Suryavam^ia or Raj purs. 
There never was any one else classified as Ksha- 
rriyas. The w<^rd Kshatriya does nor appear in the 
Vedas, as a clan or caste.’ On the Malabar Coast, 
where Brahmanisiu attained its highest pcrfccti* n, 
the ICshatriyas, Somavamsis and Suryavanisis arc 
numerous- 'Hicrc, many families of non-Brahma ns 
by adopting Brahmanism and Brahman ways have 
become Ksbatriyos. On . the Coromandal Coast, 
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Abbe Dubois looked foe the reil Ksl:atrlyj*s abou; 
the beginning of the lasi. ccniacy, hut he failed to 
sec ciicffl, but he says, “Howbeit, the lirahmans 
assert that the trueKshatriya caste no longer exists, 
and those who pass for sudi arc in reality a debas¬ 
ed race”. It Is not because the Madras is refused 
to undergo the Kshasiriya baptism. According to 
Banetji, when the ChalukyJ« of lindand spread all 
over the Deccan, “the l^rnhn^ans invented a special 
genealogy for rhem”. but there the junjonry f>f 
the rulers resisted this temptation which ultimately 
made the c^ca^•agc between the Hraliman and roa- 
B rah man commuQitics much wider than any wheev 
else in India. 

It was this Kshatriyanisation that maimaihed 
the Brahman supremacy ever since. The 
Kshafriyas, whose social superiority was gifted 
by the Brahmans, and kept alive by Brahman ways 
became great suppt^rters and upholders f)f the 
Brahman order. Xv'itbout submitting ro the Brah¬ 
mans acting according to their instructions rhey 
were likely to lose their social superiority. How 
far the Kshatriyas became dependent on the Brah¬ 
mans may be seen on the Malabat Cr>ast, where 
had ir not been foe the Brahmans, the women of 
the Suryavamsi Kshatriya.^ would have had to 
go without husbands. By tracing the Kshacriya 
lineage from the common source fjf Sun or 
Moon, the women and men of cadi generation 
became sisters and brothers; as brothers and sisters 
could not marry each other, no manor woman is 
n Ho wed to marry within the community, Hence 
li e ladies of ihc Swyavsmsis have to marry Brah- 
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mans, wbo arc a caste above them- While the 
Indies of rhe Soinavamsi group may many a 
Brahman or a Siirynvnmsi ICshattriyn their men 
should nlvnya have'to look for a wife from the 
Sudrn caste. 

These partial intcrmarria^rcs were not con- 
eubinage, as some ace inclined to presume, but 
were lepi\llscd hy social customs. From Manu- 
smriti, ir will be seen that such mnrrUgCS were 
legal iinO rhe sons of such niarrkgc had the riglu 
of Inheritance. Uui on the Malabar Coast the 
right of Inheriting the father’s pcoperry did not 
arise, as the Kslmtn'yaa and the Sudcfls were all 
M ft ru maker hay is, or inhcriiors ol rhe mother’s 
property, However, these Intermarriages, though 
partial, created a kind of communal and social 
harmtmy the like of which is seldom found any¬ 
where clac in India, It might be due to tie 
social harmony cl^at this pan of India kept almost 
free from foreign conquests, or fcrnained least 
disturbed by foreign invasions. 

Bur the effect of Ksherriyanisation in general 
would appear to Itavc been cstrangcrrlciu between 
the rulers and the ruled. The rulers and the ruled, 
before Kshatrlyanlsation, were of the same com¬ 
munity, tribe or clan. The Kahatiiyanisatlon with 
the investiture of the sacred-thread and Brabmanic 
rites separated the rulers from the ruled. Adop¬ 
tion of these rites and ways made the Kshatriyas a 
superior caste, though lower than the Brahmans, 
liur higher than others. TlicseKshattj^as abstain¬ 
ed from inicrmarnagc and interdin mg with the 
IS 
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the sovereignty as -well as its pfcrogaiive. A digni¬ 
tary called Ron a came forward, invested the king 
with a drawn sword, and then knelt before him. 
He placed the sword in the hand of the king by 
saying “I invest thee with the right of beheading 
the people” j and he knelt l-siforc the king saying 
“Do thou thy will.’* The king in token of the 
powers newly vested in him, tfjuchcd the neck of 
the kneeling chief with the aword, before he was 
allowed to rise. 

This shows what was the old cusiom, w) en ikj 
king was installed without common consent, and 
whatever power the king had was not by divine 
right, but conferred on him by the people. 

But such idealism and rituals Iiegan to disappear 
with the rise of the new Kshatrjyaniscd castes. 
Since then, the Brahmans crowned the kings, and 
the non-Brahmajis were excluded even from wit¬ 
nessing the ceremony. The new oaih the king 
was to take may be seen from the Mnimhharata, 
according to which the king had to swear that 
•‘the Dvija (Brahman) shall never ha punished by 
me, and the world shall be saved from the Inter¬ 
mixture of classes” Thus the Brahmans became 
above the Law ; the kings no longer received the 
insignia of sovereignty from the people, ai^d their 
power became dependent on the Brahmans. Tn 
the Mahabbafata it is said that “the Kshattiya 
power is the source of Brahmans, and the Brali- 
mans arc the source of the Kshatriya power. When 
these two powers constantly help each other, 
they attain high prosperity; tut if their primeval 
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alliance is broken, everything is plunged into 
confusion, 

When the kings made no alliance with the 
people, clicy were there to obey the dictates of 
the Brahjnans j the Brahmans had the power of 
dethroning the king, if he dared to go against 
their interest. 

Under such circumstances, what was there to 
litdd the pufjplc attiiciwd to any particular sove¬ 
reign ? Of course remuneration wus there, ot a 
price foe loyalty, But if one was prepared to 
rendet service, his remuneration was suedy irtes- 
peer I VC of the fact whether he served A or B. 
liie medieval history of India records many ins¬ 
tances of desertion. 'The rca) cause for sucl'i may 
l)C traced to the social estrangement, between the 
rulers and the ruled. The rulers and the ruled had 
little in common. Even ini he bard efidd no Kdia- 
rriya king could sip a 'kula* (earthen cup^ of \vatec 
touched l)y his own minister or Chief ot the army 
if he happened to be a non-Brahman. The won¬ 
der is how even (uch loyalty as it was was in exist¬ 
ence. Jvvjdcncly they feared worse from the enemies. 

'Jiic new social order, created by the Brahmans, 
was made to fit in with the Vainasiama-dhatma 
ideol(5gy. According to this ideology, the du^ 
nf a Kshatriya ^vas “study, pecforniance of sacri¬ 
fice, military occupation, and protection of fife’*, 
while that of a Brahman was “study, teaching, 
performance of sacrifice, doing sacrifice for others, 
and giving and receiving gifts.'* Though the new 
order of caste was made parallel with the old 
Kshatriya classification,thc privilege of conducting 
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sacrifices was takeci away £rom the Kshatriy.is and 
niade an exclusive picrogfttivc of the Bralimans, 
and in return diey were given an exclusive tiglit, 
as of fighting. Before tins, fighting was nut tlie 
allot tea duty of any special caste; mill tar)' occupa¬ 
tion was npen to all, rrom Knucilya's Arfbasdstra 
it will he seen chat the army consisted of all classes 
or castes, though the Brahmans were cons! tic ted 
a bit soft to I« soldiers. Vci Pushya Mlira, 1 he 
usurper of the Mauryan throne, mid hia anccstor.s 
were military commanders, and the iiralunaiis on 
the whole prtjved to l>c the Ixiat figliting marcrlal, 
even during the British regime. 

How the brahmans made themselves Indispens¬ 
able to the Kshatriyas may be seen from the fr)llow¬ 
ing extract fcom rhe /(itarcya Brahmana, hook 
Vlll. V, 24;—“The gods do not cat the food 
cpffcrcd by a king wIk» has no hnusc-priest (Puro- 
hiia^, The king intending to bring a sacrifice, 
should ot^int a Brahman t<» the oflicc <‘f house- 
priest. ttic king who (wishes) that the g«>ds 
might cat liis food, has, after liaving ajip<Hntcd 
a Pufohira, however, use of the (sacrcu) fires 
fwitliouc having actually established fhcui) which 
lead to heaven; for the Putohita is Iifs Ahavanya 
fire, his wife die Graphayatya, and his son the 
Daksliina fire. When he ^ocs anything for the 
Purohita, then he sacrifices in the Ahavanya fire 
(for the Purojiita represents this fire). When he 
docs (ojiydiJng) for nis wife, then he ‘N'crlly sacri¬ 
fices m the Grtliayatya fire. When be does (any¬ 
thing) or his son, then be verily sacrifices in the 
Daksfiifta fire. These fires lUus appeased carry, 
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pleased by the wishes for sacciiidng> lead the 
Ksharriya to the heaven wotid and maKC the royal 
dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects to rule 
over. But if the Kshamya has no wish for saai- 
ficine (not doing things for the Purohits and his 
family), then the fires gee displeased with him, 
throw him out of the heaven world, (and deprive 
blni) rjf (he royal dignity, bravery, his kingdom 
and subjects over whom he rules.” Under such 
eircumstnnccs, who will not have a Purohim ? 


CriAPTBR X 


MARSHA AND THE REVIVAL 0 I‘ 
BUDDHISM 

Ftoui the Mhcs of the Gupta empire, as it 
were, a new empire came to existence. Ir was 
that of LUtsha, ihou^lt not so extensive aiul 
lon^-livcd. During the latter part of die sixth 
century Fiabhakacfl Varman of 'Thaiicswar, son 
of a Gupta princess, made sucecssful ei;crtj.u*h- 
meats on neighbouring states and assumed impe¬ 
rial powers. Me waged war on Malwa and fhe 
Huna state of Sialkot, He formed close re lari un¬ 
ship with t(ie Maukhaci king, Gralwarman <if 
Kanauj hy giving him a daughter, Rajya-Sii, In 
marriage, The Hun as were fin ally crushed hy a 
force sent under the conmiand of his eldest son 
Rajya-vardhana, a boy of sixteen. 'J'hc \yoy on 
hit renirn found that his fathci was dead, and 
soon after assuming sovereignty he heard that 
Deva Gupta, king of Afalwa had formed an alliance 
with Sasanka, king of Bengal, Invaded Kanauj, 
killed king Gi'ahavarman and took his tjuccn Raiya- 
Sri prisoner. Rajya Vatdhana soon marched r)n 
to Kanauj with a cavalry of 10,000 and defeated 
the king of JvUlwa, but in an attempi ro I'cscuc 
his sister lost his life c. do^A. D., at the hands 
of Sasanka. liars ha, the younger brother ofRajya- 
Vardhaoa, took the reins of government on behalf 
of his widf>wed sister-in-law, marched against the 
enemies, rescued his sister from the Vindhya hills 
and pursued Sansaka, the slayer of hia Isrothcr. 
Hatsha formed an alliance with the king of Kama- 
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cupi (Asam), and crushed the nii^hc of Sasuika. 
Success after success made the young Jlarsha 
dream of greater achievements. He then assumed 
full sovereignty ; and at the head of an army of 
j0,000 infantry, 20,coocavalry, and 5,000elephants, 
started on a career of conquest. Iri the words of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, “he went from 
cast cti west subduing all who were not obedient: 

I lie elephants were not unharnessed, nnc the 
Soldiers unlidnKicd**. Withm a short period of 
live and a half years, through his untirmg efforts, 
he ])CcanK the master of the vludc of Northern 
India. Ambition took him furrier, lie advanced 
as far as ehc Narmada: but his further progress 
was fmicd by Pulikesin 11 , the great Chalukyaking, 
about the year 6ao a. d. 

Harsha actually ruled from 60^ to 647 a. d. 
lliueu Tsang spoke well of hit adin trust rat ion. The 
principal source of the revenue was from the 
crown lands, amounting to onc-sixch nf the pro¬ 
duce. The iiUTopcan liistorlans do not appear to 
believe that the rate was so low. Perhaps they are 
not accustomed to such low races. One-sixth 
called Raja-hhaga was the traditional rate in India, 
liv some places it was even less. In Travancocc 
till the beginning of the present century, the 
landlords did not demand more than one-tenth, 
which they called ‘michavaiam', signifying that it 
v;*as one-tenth of the rtec product. 

I’hc olficials were remunerated by .grant of 
land. This was contrary to the practice tiiat was 
in vogue during the reign of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, when ail officials were paid in cash from 
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tlic tccasury. "Compulsory labour upon public 
woiks were paid for*, "'llic personal services 
exacted from (he subjects were moderate". But 
it seems that the maintenance of itw and r>rdcr 
appears to have been less cfTicicnt than it was in 
the days of the Gupus. Roads and river rnuics 
were not safe. Robbery and dscoity appears to 
have been comtoon. l^umshiDcnts were severe. 
Mutilation of liinl»» as a punishineni, was not rare, 
hducition in the upper classes was widely diffused. 
Harsh a himself was an accomplished calligraphisr, 
and he was a great parron of literature. 

in later yean of his life he became very' religious. 
If he had not taken to Buddliism like Asolm, his 
empire may not have crashed immediately after 
his death. The rclignoos activities of liarsha were 
not liked by the Brahmans; not that he was against 
Bcahnunism, but he showed more zai for Bud* 
dhism. First the Brahmans laid a plot to a.ssas> 
sinate Hieun Tsaag. the Giincsc pilgrim, who, 
as it were, was completing the conversion of Jjar- 
sha to Buddhism. Then they made on attempt on 
Harsha himself. It took place in Allahabad, where 
the king was completing a great celebration, whicli 
he comoienecd at a special assembly held in Kanauj. 
The king marched along the southern )>ank nf the 
Canutes from Kanauj attended hy an enormous 
multitude, while bis friend and ally Kumara, king 
of Kacnanipo, walked down with another though 
leas imposing crowd on the northern l^nk. The 
march took a period of ninety days, When the 
Emperor’s cavalcade reached Prayag, he was receiv¬ 
ed by the kings of Kamarupa aid Vallabld (west- 
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crn India) and eighteen tributary princes with four 
thousand Buddiest monks, and some three thou¬ 
sand Jabs and Brahmans. A luge monastery 
and shrine was constructed on the river bank tor 
(lie occasion. The shrine had a tower xoo feet 
itigii, and contained a golden image uf Buddha, 
equal In stature to Harsha himself. There were 
other images of similar nature to he taken out in 
procession. 'I'hvy were escorted by twenty kings 
and ihrec hundred highly caparisoned elephants. 
‘I'hc ceremonial uinlirclU over tl)c main image uf 
Buddha was held by the emperor himself, while 
princes o( the ti>^ blood waved the ^Chamras', 
or white whisks standing by him. These were 
sulltcienr In themselves to rouse the itc of the 
Brahmans. But to aggravate it ^rther while 
doing the menial sen'ices to the image of Buddlis, 
the ontperor was attired in the garb of the Vedic 
gr>d Sakra while Ids friend Kumara of 

Kamarupa was attired in the guise ^ Brahma. 
'J'his was an affront to rite Rig Vedis and Aiharva 
Vedis alike. Certainly no Brahman could stand 
such n wanton insult to his religion and suprctnc 
gods. Under the sting of these insults they laid a 
plot to assassinate Harsha. First they set lire to 
his monastery by means of flying arrows. The Are 
Wixs put down and the kbg was saved. Then on 
another day, while be, attended by a princely trab, 
was coming down the steps of the great stupa, 
one of the conspirators attacked Kim with a 
dagger. There agwn the emperor was saved. 
Five hundred Brahmans were arrested. On bebg 
interrogated they cor^essed theix crime. All the 
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jjrincipa) conspirators were executed aad some 
huodted BtaUiuans were sene into exile. Kvidcntly, 
that portion of the Law of !Mariu> that a Brah¬ 
man should not be suWeeted to capital punish¬ 
ment, was not then in ^orcc. 

Harslia followed the Mahaytma Buddliism, wliich 
was not much di/ferent from Vaisluiavism. Like 
As oka, he built htjspjfals and rest-houses all over 
the country. 'I’hough these )cst-houses m.iy have 
been mainly for the wandering monks, the others 
who were prepared to take advanta^^c <»f it do 
not appear to have been debarred from their use. 

In certain respects he went a step further than 
Asoka. It was by gradual steps Asoka aimed to 
stop the slaughter of animals for tood- Harslia, 
on tlie other hand, forbade the slaughter of all 
living things with *‘utmost strictness aitd scant 
regard for human life'*; the penalty for the viola¬ 
tion of the order was the sentence of death U'lth- 
ouc hope of pardon. A man had to be hanged If 
he killw a fow^I for his food, while Asoka allowed 
a pea-fowl for his royal table. This appears ro 
Iiavc been the first time in the history of India 
that vegetarianism was enforced by rtryal ami- ^ 

mand. Neither the Buddhists nor the Bralimans 
appear to have been complete vegetarians at this 
time; perhaps the theory of the transmigration 
advocated 6y the Neo-Buddhists may have in¬ 
fluenced Hatsha to cake this drastic step. Mow 
could one know whether the goat that was killed 
for dinner was not one's own father reincarnate ? 

The theosophic theory of reincarnation provides 
against sucit a contingency, for according to them ^ 
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man cannot rciiicainarc below the level of huma¬ 
nity, though instances a^jainst the prcsm’npfioncan 
he found in the Poranas. 

I'lic ruin of the Mauryan empire wa*? due to 
Asolca's weaV:ncss fot rcliRlon. But the rcli^?iou8 
policy of As ok a was mild when compared to that 
of llarshfl. Harsha may have been focced by 
ciramistances ro institute a theocratic state. Whe¬ 
ther he wfi' a creature of ciicumstances ot not, 
I he tlicoctai ic State that he created faced instan- 
lancnus niin just after his death. He died in 
647 A. ] 3 . The first one to revolt was his own 
minisfor Arjuna ot Arjunasva. Tie attacked the 
Chinese mission, which obviously v-as Buddhist, 
massacred the personnel and confiscated their pro¬ 
perty, including? all the rich presents bestowed on 
them hv FUrsha. The Chinese envoy, howwci, 
escaped, and returned with a force of 7,oco horse, 
supplied by the ruler of Nepal, 1,200 picked men 
supplied by the kin|> of Tibet, and with abundant 
supjdy ni cattle, and other accoutrementR supplied 
hy the kioft of Kamarupa. He then infested and 
stormed the chief fort of Tirhut, Three thousand 
of the garrison were beheaded, and ten thousand 
drowned in the neighbouring river. Though 
Arjuna escaped for a time, eventually he was taken 
prisoner and sent to China in captivity. Finally 
the victorious envoy took the entire family of 
Harsha as prisoners of war, which mav indicate 
that they xvcrc not supporters of Buddhism. Thus 
the last empire in the north met with an unparal¬ 
leled min, through the religious bigotry of its 
own founder. 




CHAPTER XI 


STRUGGlJi FOR POWIiR tN THE SOUTH 

The Sarmiiana nccgpflti<)n of ilic Nurrh linac 
ffhr the North ami the Sogrh chwer t{j|;e(hcr, Ak 
stated l>cforc if took ihc Vcjic htyontl 

the confines of Aryavana. Bur it took ahmit a 
fhnusaml ycait? before the Bralmtans of SoMtIi 
India bCRan to take serious not ice of h, First 
Nath Muni and later on Rantanuja were the etirly 
exponents of the Vcdic rclip^lon fn the Sr>uflt. 'J'hc 
contact between the North and the South brought 
benefits to both. As shown before, from flic tlays 
of Sfttavahftna kings the ideals 0/South Tad inn 
astronomy began to gain ground In the North. 

From the days of the Guptas Valslinavisjn be¬ 
gan to spread towards the South► The Otalukyns 
wbo ruled over the northern regions of the Deccan, 
from the middle of 1 he fifth century a. )>. were 
VaisImavires of the northern variety. 'J'hcy were 
of northern origin. Tlicy had Varaha, <ir the 
bear Avatar of Vishnu, for their crescent. Buddha 
Gupta (c. 49J-545) of the Gupta dynasty dcclical- 
cd a huge ima^ of Varaha at Eran, in tnc south¬ 
ern district of Saugor (Madhya Pradesh). Accord¬ 
ing to some scholars tlie Chalukyas were a branch 
of the Guptas, According to Banerji, when they 
spread ail over the Deccan “the Brahmans Ini'cnf- 
ed a special genealogy fot them.*' 

Their ducf opponents in the South at first were 
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the Pslkvas. Some historians trace PalUvs origin 
to the Pahalavfls of the North. But they would 
Appear ro have missed one salient point. PallsvA 
inscriprions shov they spelt their name with double 
I with one dot below. The letter I with one and 
two dots below ate purely Dravidian, and langu¬ 
age f>f the Tndn-Gcrmanic group has these letters. 
Therefore the Pallavas should deserve a purely 
South fndkn origin. 

The pallavas would appear to ha\'< cf>mc to 
pf(jmt[iencc during the days of the Sara\'ahana8. 
Jouvcau-Dubrcuil Is of opinion that the Pallava.s 
fjhtaincd their kingdom by intcmiarriagc with the 
Satavahana kings about 236 a. d- Tlicir capital 

was ar Kanchi, the famous Kanchipnram of later 
days. Tlic expansion of the Pallavas disturbed 
the Chalukyas, who had their original seat at Indu- 
mani, south of the mcr Krishna, and they mig¬ 
rated to Ikdanii, in the southern district of Bijapur. 
This l>ccame the cause of a long feud between the 
Chalukyas and the Pallavas. 

The first Pal lava king was Sivaskandavaraman, 
a name that indieates he was a worshipper of 
Siva and a non-Brahman, while Saiavahanas were 
Vedic Brahmans. As sSivaskandavarman obtained 
his kingdom by marrying a Satavahaoa princess, It 
will indicate that in the third century a. d., as jt 
was in the jth century b. C. (a./. Udayana* 
marriage with a Brahman bride) there was no res¬ 
triction that a non-Brahman should r>ot marry 
even a Brahman giri of princely rank, 

The Pallava king who stopped the progress 
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of Saiiuidra Gupta towards the South was Vish¬ 
nu (jopa. He was third in succession fo SIvaa- 
kaiida, his predecessor being Vijayaskandavar- 
man. The names of these tw'O kings will Indi¬ 
cate that they worshipped or paid nllcgtance U> 
Vishnu, But in the Sooth, as It is even tn-clny, 
they worship Vishnu and Siva alike. 'Hw trou- 
Idc between the followers of Visiinu and Stt'n 
docs not appear to have been in existence Inrore 
(he days nf the Vaishmva Achnryns. 

The Chalukyas, who migrated (o Jiadami, 
would appear to have been well estaldislicd ilieiv 
under Pulikcstii I, who performed a horse sacri¬ 
fice to ccicbraic bis victory. He was succeeded 
By hia son Kirtlvarruan I, In 566 a. n. He 
could be classed among the great conejucrors of 
the world, among Nepolcan and Alexander, Bur 
it see ms that he bad no Sutas to sing his praise, 
or the records kept hy them were lost, or nobody 
eared to have them translated Into ^Sanskrit, when 
ir became the language of the elites In India, 1 lis 
conquests were most colossal, ]Ic overran (he 
whole of Southern India bevond the Vindbyas and 
the countries on the cast of them as far north as 
hfagftdba (Biliar). Tlic kiojzdoms he mafcbcd 
through and the kings he received homage from 
were those of Chola, Pandya, hfushika (South 
TravancoreV Kerala, Nalas (Bcllary and Karnul), 
Mauryas ^okan), Kadambas (Bc)gaun and Dhar- 
war), Kahngft, Anga, Vanga and Magadha. After 
these exploits, he could have performed the horse 
sacrifice like Rama of Avodhya ; hut ao far tlierc 
is no evidence, that he di^ it. 
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Polikesjn had two sons» Kirtivarman and 
Mangdcsa. Kirlivarman succeeded his father. 
MangftJcsa probably was sent by his biothcr to 
subdue the Kalachuris of the Deccan plateau, 
whicli he did. He also succeeded in consolidating 
the Chalukya possessions on the cast and west, 
1(1 India, time after time, it happcjicd that when a 
powerful king died, his feudatories oi those who 
Iiad liccn subdued by hiin showed a tendency to 
Tcvolf. Mangnlcsft’s exploits appear to have been 
Id hriiiu 10 Huliinission some oi chose who thus 
revolted. However, it enabled him to occupy the 
throne after his hrothet. Even before he came to 
the throne, he was responsible fot excavating a 
large temple for Vishnu and a large hall on the 
hillside below the citadel of Badami, which was 
then called Vatapi. 

Mangalcga then tried to secure the succession 
to the throne for his soil, which was strongly 
resented by Polikesen, the son of Kirtivaiman. 
A battle took place between the uncle and nephew 
In which Mangalcsa was killed and the nephew 
occupied the throne as Pulikcsin 11 in a. v. 0o$. 
For tlic next tweny yeats, this able king devoted 
himself to consolidating his possessions and ac- 
gtessive actions towards his oeighbouts. On the 
west coast Konkan, Lata and Gujarat, in the north 
Kfljputana and Malwa felt the weight of his aims. 
In The east he established a kingdom between the 
Godavari and Kiishna with its capital at the 
stronghold of Pishtapiiia (Plthapuram), under the 
Viceroyalty of his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana, 

^9 
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A few ycftts Utec (615 a. d.)» it benn^e the indc* 
pendent kingdom of Extern Cb&Jukya. 

He then emuJeted hi$ gnndsirc and subdued 
Pallava, Chola, and Kerala. On the Pallavas he 
indicted a ciuahlng defeat and captnred their capital 
Kanchi. He then extended hia kingdom towards 
the Natma^ in a . d . 1650. Tliua he Itappcncd 
eo encountei Harsha^ king of Kanaof when he tn* 
vaded Kathiawad in a. d., 6 $ 6 . Pulikesan IT 
formed an alliance with Saaanka» king of IWngal 
in the ea$t> and with the assistance of the kings <if 
Valabbi and Broach on the west, stemmed the 
invasion of Harsha and drove him back, to devote 
the cost of his life to literary pursuits and propaga- 
tion of Buddhism. The light with llarslia lasted 
till A. o», 6)8. Even before this in a. d. 6)5, he 
established diplomatic relation with Khusru, king 
of Persia. 

However, the Chalukyan sapremacy was not to 
be left undisturbed. The Pal lavas of Kanchi under 
Narasimhavarman I cook up arms against Puli- 
kesin, defeated him successively in the battles of 
Paiiyaii, ManimangaJa and Suramaia and finally 
attacked bim at Badami. Pulikesio died during 
the battle and tlie Pallavas sacked the Chalukya 
camtal. But the Chalukyas soon rallied under 
Vilcramaditya I, son of Pulikcsiru attacked the 
Pallavas and captured tbeir capital Kanchi. Still 
the stru^le continued; during the long period of 
642 to ^0 A. D., be bad to against the thice 
Pallava Idn^, Haiasimha Varman I, Mahendia Vat- 
man U andPaiamesvaraVamunll. A^er the defeat 
of the Pallavas, he bumbled the pride of the Cho 
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Ifls, Pandyas and Kctalas. Vlkiamaditya was sue* 
cceded l>y his son Vindya^tya. They would 
appear co have led % campaign cowacds the north 
as far ns the rivers Yamuna and Gnnga. During 
die time of Vikeamnditya II> the Pa Navas rose up 
ngftin w'jdcr Narasimha Vatruan ; he was defented 
and Knuchi was sacked again. The sciuggle widi 
the Palinvaa kepi the Chalukyas busy. Had it not 
been for this tlic Chalukyas might have gone to 
the rescue of Sindh from the Arab invader Muham- 
niad bin Qnssim a, d., 712, as they lud already 
tabllshcd a bmneh family in Gujrat from the time 
of Pullkcsin IL Whether it was in the north or 
south the strife between die neighbours had always 
been the main factor tliat contributed to the success 
of the invaders. 



CHAPTER XII 


ON THE EVE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN 
CONQUEST 

India had acv^t been a pojitical unit bcft)rc 
the days of the British, But she had never been 
so disunited poliricaliy and socially as she was on 
the eve of the Mohanunedan conquest. The 
Mohammedan conquest of North India bc^jan dur¬ 
ing the early part of the eighth ccutujy a. d. 
•‘Want of unity and coherence among tlic Hindus’*, 
says Banerji, “was one of Che ^xrlncipal causes of 
their downfel].” Another histonan, Isliwari Piasad 
says what India lacked at this time was politjcw 
unity and social solidarity. She was not lacking 
in l^crs. “Hex leaders counted by hundreds, her 
energy was frittered away in petty squabbles bet¬ 
ween various states 

Who were the leaders? General impression is 
that they were Rajputs or Kshatriyas. 'rhSs is only 
partly rrue. How their kings were dependent on 
the priests has already been indicated. When the 
invasion took place, the Mohammedans could have 
come only tluough Baluchistan and Afghanistan; 
at both these vulnerable points the Brahmans were 
the rulers. When the Arabs invaded Sindh, a 
Brahman family was ruling there, When the Turks 
invaded Afghanistan, s Brahman femily was rul¬ 
ing there. 

Sindh was once strong. The first naval ex¬ 
pedition against Sindh took place during the time 
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£>f Khalif Umar in the year 656-57 a. d., though 
it was only a taid for plunder, the Aiab navy 
was defeated, and the Khalif foibadc any further 
attempt. Then Sindh was under non«Bfalunaa 
rule, When Hiuen Tsang visited Sindh in the 
scvcntli century a. d., Sindh and Makran (fialu- 
diistan) were under a Sudra king who was a 
Buddlxist, Tt was from Ida dynasty that the realm 
had passed into the hands of a Bradman minister, 
Cliali. 

When the Turkish leader, Subuktgin invaded 
Gandhara f Afghanistan), it was under anothet 
Brahman nilci, Jayapala, uter it had been usurped 
by LalUya, a Brahman minister, from Tuiki Shahi 
dynasty, whose Idngdom extended from Sarhind 
to Lftghan, and from Kashmir to Multan. 

Though much about the Brahman rule in these 
regions is not available, a great deal about it b 
Sindh and Makran, at the invasion of the Arabs, 
is known from the writings of the Arab historians, 

When Mohammad bin Qasim, undertook the 
invasion of Sindh in a, d. 712, he had a combined 
force of only 6000 Syrians and TutaniaoB under 
his command. Yet within a short period of about 
two years, he took the Brahman stronghold of 
Debal, tlicn Dabt where the Rajputs made a 
strong resistance, and then in quick succession, he 
took Brahmanabad, Aroi and lAuItan, ftom where 
he sent a cavalry of 10,000 strong to Kanau] de¬ 
manding submission from its Rajput king, How 
did he manage to do all this? Though he may 
have received some reinforcement &om Mohammad 
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Hatun, the Governor of Makran, he must havt 
hid casualties in hh forces, lie must have left 
sufficient number of men at each of the places he 
had taken for garrison duty, and he must have had 
a competent force left with him. 

The seact of hia success may be seen from 
what has been stared by Ishwarl Prasad. He says, 
‘‘Mohammad bin Qaslm enlisted under bis banner 
a large numljer of discontented Jats and Modes, 
who had old accounts to settle with the Intolerant 
Hindu Government, which had inflicted great 
humiliation upon thea^. They had been forbidden 
to ride in 8a^dlc8, wear fine clothes, to uncover 
the head, and this condemnation to the position of 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water Md 
embittered animosities to such an extent, that they 
readily threw in their lot with the foreigners.At 
Debal, the nobility that consisted of the Buddldsts 
did not join tlie Brahmans against the invader, 
Debal does not appear to have been an exception, 
When Multan was taken “the people, mcj cnanls, 
traders and artisans, together with Jata and Modes 
of the sorxounding country, whom the native 
Government has pcrsccurcd, waited upon the con* 
queroi and paid him homage". Is if not what 
happened at every successive Invasion In India, 
whether by Muslims or Clhristians ? 

The administration of the other states, whidi 
were not directly under the Brahmans, docs not 
appear to have been diffetent. Where the kwg 
was not a Brahman he had to leave the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of Brahman ministers and coun 
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cillors. **To learned Brahma^ disriuguished 
among them aJl,” says Manu Smtid, *‘k£ me king 

import liis momentous council.To him, 

full confidence, let him entrust all transactions'’ 
(M-D: VII. 58 & 59 )* 

The historians deal little vltli the cause of lack- 
iieas in social solidarity, But texts like Maciu Srntid 
do supply the I'cason, Ii was religion, later deve¬ 
lopments In Minduism, in which caste distinctions 
were l)r(>ughi; to the fore, preaumprions by higher 
castes enforced by political power, and aenial o£ 
equality to the lower castes, who were the pro- 
duccrs» nttisans and craftsmen. Was it likely that 
they would put their heart and soul ia a fight 
against an invader, whose defeat would only forge 
more links in the clialn of theit serfdom ^ O/course 
there was the question of remuneration, but It was 
quite immaterial whether it came from A or B, 
from a Hindu or Muslim. People resent oppres¬ 
sion mote from their own kind than from an out¬ 
sider, The English In India scored tremendously 
on this point, 

But the country was not without men of vision, 
Sankara came as a redeemer, to get rid of caste, to 
remove religious squabbles and to preach a uoiver- 
sal religion. 

He hailed from Kerala, where the Brahman 
arrogance and caste restrictions attained the great¬ 
est height. There no one was to raise a Sn^ 
against a Brahman, even to touch his feet unless 
one was prepared for purgatory. Tlicre the people 
were graded untoucnables and unapproacnablcs 
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with different degrees of unapproschability, which 
varied from four steps to sixty four steps. There 
for a Brahman even the king was an untouci'^able 
and different grades of Brahmans kept untouchabi- 
Uty between themselves, Untouchabiliiy had been 
observed to such an extent that onc*s own left 
hand was untouchable to the right hand. Tiic un- 
approacliablcs were not allowed the use of pul)ilc 
thoroughfares unices they indicated their approacli 
by constant shouts of humiliation. 

It was in this land that Sankara was born. Me 
was born in Kidladi in 788 a. d. About his birth 
and bringing up various stories are current. One 
that is often repeated is tliis. His father was a 
pious, old and conscientious Brahman, with a 
young wife. He was a priest In a local temple. His 
wife became pregnant. He became suspicious. He 
took the suspicion to the elders of his community. 
As was the usual practice among them, the elders 
conducted an enquiry, and the poor pregnant lady 
was outcasted. As an ouccaste she was not acces¬ 
sible even to the lowest Paraya, 

However, the child was born, and ht was 
called Sankara. Aa the mother was a lady of cul¬ 
ture and learning, she brought him up in the best 
way possible, and educated him. At the age of 
sixteen, he left his mother, went to Knsi and studied 
under a teacher called Govinda. He studied the 
Upanlshads, Purva-Mimansa, Gita and other reli¬ 
gious texts. He became a profound scholar, a 
great logician and conversationalist. From Kasi 
he went to Magadha, which was then under the 
rule of one king, Hala, and a great centre of learn* 
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ing. It wfts dudng ihe dzjs of Komarila Bh&tca, a 
Bimous exponent 3 Mimansa doctrine chat Sankara 
had many incecvievs and diacuaiioni VTjth the 
great scalar, who was finally defeated in argn* 
meat. Henceforth he became a disciple of Sankata, 
and accepted the Vedanta doetdoe, which he was 
I hen advocating. 

prom there Sankara proceeded to Ptayag 
(Allahabad), where he converted the great scholar 
Mandana Miita to Vedanta. His next trip was to 
Uadrlnath, which was also a centre of great leatn- 
where he met the grat teadier ^axidapada. 
Iricn he paid a visit to Kailasa, whence he return¬ 
ed to South India, with five Siva-liogams, which 
he sec up at five centres of sradies heest^shed 
later. While he was sojourning in the mountsdos 
of the Hinulayas, he is said to have had the 
* vis ion splendid’, which made him dedicate bis life 
to the ause of humanity. Henceforth he became 
a preacher and teacher. Duong hi$ long trek to 
the south, he visited many heny places and made 
converts. At Kaai, which was even then a strong¬ 
hold of orthodoxy, be made a long stay, and ma^ 
many converts. Raja Ratan Singh, king of iCaai, 
urged him to stay on. He left the place with the 

r ing words. “My guru (monitor) meant me to 
an itinerant reacber ; my mission is to travel 
and teach all over this land”. He visited Dwaraka 
(Gujarat), Puri (Odasi), Kancfai, Ramesbwat, and 
many other saaed places which were the 
main centres of religion and orthodoxy. He was 
about twenty-six at this time. He paid a visit 
to Kerala to see his aging mother, who died 
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while he was with her. Disgusted with the treat¬ 
ment he received ia his owo country from the 
Brahmans, he repaired to Kanchi, which he made 
bis headquarters for the future. 

He iauQched himself on a vigorous missionary 
propaganda campaign. He established five centres 
ior the propagation, of the new doctiicc of Vedanta, 
one at his headquarters at Kanchi, one in Puri, 
hallowed by the worship of Jagannath, one in 
D war aka, hallowed by the name of Krishna; one 
at Sringcti, Mysore, whence came tlicRislii sSringa, 
whose saaifices brought about the birth of Rama 
and finally one at Badrinath, the place of his 
cnlightecmeot. The selection of these sites itself 
will indicate that his mission was an integration of 
various views and sects. To unite them all in the 
name of Vedanta, missionaries were recruited who 
could emerge from these centres, scout the country, 
preach and teach the new doctrine. He integrated 
all gods, Vedic and non-Vedic, he conceived the 
theme of Para-Brahman, from whom all gods and 
goddesses have received their essence and powers. 
He aimed at a universal religion. But he was too 
early for his time. His scheme was upset by others. 
Ramanuja Acharya’s Visishta Advaltam gained 
ground, which again established caste superiority. 

Sankara was for the abolition of caste. His 
followers were recruited from every caste, as it is 
even today. He made the Brahmans and other 
twice-born break their sacred-thread at their initia¬ 
tion. He made them all dean-shaven, as difierences 
in the ways of keeping the hair on the head and 
het emphasise local dlfietences. He made them 
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eat whatever food was given to them irrespective 
of the caste or creed of the host ; and to make the 
rale mote rigorous be made It compulsory that no 
one oi his followers should leave anything in the 

E late after the repasts He abolished the custom of 
urn in g the dead I>ody among his followers, as the 
privile|tc of burn ngthe dead body was at ^at time 
exclusively for the Brahmans. He forbade after- 
death ceremonies wliich is the main string on wliich 
the caste is held up. lie preached against animal 
sacrifice and forbade the sacrifice of cows. He 
forbade ‘Sati’ or the custom of widows being burnt 
with the dead body of their husbands. 

Social and religious reforms chat stand in the 
name of Sankara arc many. Kerala traditions 
give sixtyr-four terns. But some of them are 
interpolations placed in the mouth of Sankara to 
emphasise and maintain caste distinctions. Sankara’s 
reaction to Sati has had its meritorious effect in 
South India, where Sari practically ceased to exist. 
But North India had to wait ^or Lord William 
Bentiock a thousand years later to abolish Sad. 
Though Sankara did not advocate widow marriage, 
he asked widows to dedicate their lives to religious 
pursuits, which at the present time has become 
scmi-starvntion and drudgery in a relation’s house 
for many a widow. Sankara preached that there 
should &cno difference between the Saivites and 
Vaishnavites. Though Kerala followed hU teach¬ 
ing in this respect, elsewhere in the south they 
overlooked this and the strife between the two 
sects became more acute since the days of Ramanuja 
Acharya which made them go for each other’s 
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tbioat instead of uniting to withstand the Muslim 
invasions of the South. Ootca distinctions and 
ideological dil^erences undermined unity in the 
North, while Saiva-Vaishntva disputes in the South 
anayed the people in two gtoups, which under¬ 
mined unity of action and unity of purpose. 

India is a land of religion and religions. By 
wise administration and equal treatment Britain 
made India Into a nation, but separatist tendencies 
are pullio e her apart. Vhat will be the conse* 
quence Is fw the future historians to write. 
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ATpnMDrx I 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


Genera- Ikivaku 

tietis Line of 

Af&dhyt 

Patu line 

Contemporaries 

98. B. A* IkiTftku 

III or 111 

Sicyati of Suyita 
kioffdom, Nibbtne«> 
diatha efVaLiN. 

97. B. A* VileuaJ-Satada 

Purutivai 

Nlmi ofVideba. 

9$. B. A. Kftkue(ha 

Aytt 

Amavaiu of Kanya- 
kubh|&. Anirn of 
Anarta. 

9). 6. A. Anenas 

Nihuiha 

Sukttaad BtihMpat] 
of Dm and Aiuta 
fi|ht Veoa who con* 
ceived Brahenao first. 

94 - B. A. VtM 

Prichu vftinya 

Yayati 

Bhalandaoa of Valsa- 
11. Kihattayidha of 
Kali. Koebamana of 
Aoirta. 

9). B. A. VletausvA 

Puru 

Yado, Dtulwu, Tun 
T aps, Raya of' Aoatn. 

9a. B. A. Ardea 

Jaamejtya 1 . 

Kfostu and Ralvata 
of Aoacn. Sons of Ya- 
do. Vaoapri of Vai* 
caD^ author of RV: X 
45 iQ praUe of Agnl. 

92. B. A. Yuruftsya I. 
90. B. A. Snvaata 

89. B. A. Brabadafiya 

Praciniyint 

Prayiri 

Manaayu 

$uoahona of Kail, 

68. B. A. Kuvalaaya 

Abhayada 

Kasa of Kail. 
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GenerA* UcstaIcu 

tiojis Lint o£ 

Ayodhyn 

Peru Line 

Contempoxaiiaa 

$7* B. A. DrdhMra 

Sudbanvan 


16. B. A. Pnm&dn 

B^hdgavn 

Halhaya of tlie Moi- 
hayaa, deaeeoclnnt of 
Sebum) ir. 

B. A. Htryuva L 

S&myad 


94. B. A. Nikumbhft 

Abamyati 


85. B. A. SatnliuMsvii 

Rnndraava 


82. B. A. Akrssvft 

1 

B 


9]. B. A. PrAsanfljiC 

Matinata 

Citrara(ha of the 
Yadayaa. 

9o. B. A. Yavanasya II. 

Tamsu 

SasabJodu of the 
Yadavas, who drove 
Druhyoa to tbe North- 
West. 

79. B. A. Miadbatr 


Wbo drove Druhyus 
to Gandhara. 

Sabo0)0 of flaihtya. 

?8i £. A. PufU>CU(8A 


Tahu of Kanyakub)a; 

77. B. A. TtsMdiayu 


{^abismaot of liaibaya, 
Gandbata of Druhyua. 

76* B. A. SambhutB 


Mahamanis of Ana^ 

71« B< A. AoonnyA 


Vti 

Bhadrasenya of riii- 
hyas. 

74* B. A. TnaadaavB 


Utinara of Anava. 

71* B. A. Harjnuvi U. 


Slvi of Anava. 

72. B. A* Vaaumita. 


Kusa of Kaayakub* 

7x. 5. A. Tddhanyan 


ia. 

Kuataai Kuslka of 
Kanyakubja, Kek^ 
aon of Slvl. 
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Geneca* Iksv&ku 

tions I^n« of Peru Line ContemporarieB 

Ayodhja 


70. B. A. TttyytruM 


B. A. (Vaslatha rule) 
d*. B. A. .SatynTrnTa- 
'I'fisanku 

^7. B. A. HArisehtnJri. 
66 . A. Rohiu 


6),B. A> Hfltiu 
64 . B. A. VfjAva 

6). B« A. Roruka 
6a. B. A. Vfikft 


61. B. A. Bfthu (A<lti). 
60. B. A. (TaU janghfl 
fu]e) 


)$. B. A. Sagtta 


KritAvirya of Halha- 

E is. Gacfhi ofKanyt' 
iibja. 

Arjuna of JiaihayAB. 
VIsnmitra ofKanya* 
kubji. VAsUthi of 
AyocJhyi. 

MidKuchaodas. 
vitata oc Sumhiapa, 
Plrut of two Rig Ve- 
die Riahia. 

Tilajangbi ofHalha* 

C iK AitaJca of KanyA> 

dbja. 

Vitihotti of Haiha* 

ytt, 

Karflodhnnta of VnU 
aali. HAryaiTu ofKaal. 

ATlktic of Vftlsali. 
Marurta of Valaall 
aod BribtBtpaii vhp 
refused to sacri* 
flees for him. 

Div’odas II of XasL 
Vidatbha the Yada- 
va Kiog ot' Berax. 
patardaaa of Kael, 
Bali of the Aoavas. 
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Gcoen- Ikmku 

tioos lice ot Puru Line Contemponriee 

Ayodhyfl 


jS. B. A. AtftcnjM 


VUvBrryJtta father of 
SflkuAtak and Kanrt 
her foster father. 


n*B. A. AmaunuflC 

DuspDtK 

Anga of the Anavns. 

jS. B. A. DUlpa I. 

Dhann 

ij. D. A. BhftglnthA 

» 


) 4 * B. A. Sritn 

BtiAndvajft 


)3. B. A. NabhR^ 

Vitaiba 


ii. B. A. AoibflrTaa 

Bliuvirnanyu 


ji. B. A. SindhU 7 ipA 

Bribatkiatca 


p. B. A. AvuUyuft 

Suhocra 


49. B< A. Rituparoi 

48. B. A. Stmkiniii 

47. B. A. SudAt* 

Httlin 

Ajamidba 

Dvimidha, Fouader 

46. B. A. Mitfaifthfi* 

ofDvlnHha dynast. 
Visa la, who built 

KalmMKpada 


Vsisali. 

4 J' B- A. Aaanka 


Drihadvaau^of South 
Pancala. Nlfa of N. 



PiflcaU. 

44 > B. A. MtJ!aka 


Brihadliu of S. Paa- 
eala. Susanil of N. 
Pancala. 

4 )<B. A. Sattntba 


Puns Jaauof Ij.Fao- 
caU. 

41. B. A. Ald» 7 ]da< 


liiksa of N> Paocals. 

Vrddhaaannafl 



4 t. B. A. VtSTUaliA I. 


BbrimyasTa of N> 
Paacala. 

40. B. A. DUipt>(II) 


Mudffdla of North 

Kbatvanga, 


Paocala. 

39 < 6. A. Dirgbabahu 


Btahmashtha of N« 
Paocala. 
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GeAefa> Ikmku 

thnfi Linfl of 

Ayodhyn 

Puru Line 

Conremporatiea 

3K< 1 ). A. Mghu 


VidhryuvB of Nocth 
Pancala 

57 * H. A. A)fl 

RkM T. 

Divodasa „ »> 

)6. U. A. 


Mltrfty\i ,1 ,► 

PnicatJ of VaiKU, 
Rtahi Srlrga. 

B. A. RAisn 


Mitreya Soma of 
Notth Paocala. 

54. B. A. RnmR 


Srejaya of Notth 

Paacala 

b. A. Ku$ft 


Cymna „ „ 

Vriaoi and Aodbaka 
of Yadavaa 

J2. B. A. Atithl 


Sadaat of Notch 
Paocaia. Viavamitta. 
Vaaiatha. 

ii. B. A. Nbhadba 

Samvanna 

Sabadeva of Notch 
Paneala. 

$0. B. A> NiU 


Somakt „ >» 

29, Q, A. Nfibhi 9 

ICutu 

Raotldeva 

Jantu of North Pao» 
cua.laat of the Hoe. 

id. B. A. PundiiflU 

fti 

B. A. KMmadhtnvan PudkiJci 

ViAfll of (be Yadavai, 

16. B, A. DevAfllka 
li. B» A. Abbinagu 

JaoBitiejaya il 


24. B. A. ParipAtn 

VtJuntbft 


aj. B. A, Bala 

Sarvabhauma 

Vaau Caidya of Cedi. 

at. B. A. Uktha 

Jayarsena 

IT. fi. A. Va)»pabba 

Aiadhin 

Brihadratba of Maga* 
dha. 


20 



3o6 


TRADITIONAt HIS TORT OP JJJDIA 


GftDeca- Iksvako 

tioxu ot Puru Line Cnnremporariea 

Ayo6hya 


2e> 6. A. Senkhftcia Mrtbibbaumi of Ma^dha 

19. B. A. Vyksainava Ayutayus 

tS.B. A. Viavojahfl II AkmdbanA 


27. B- A. Hinnyanabha 

Devadthl 


:o. B> A. Puiya 

Rkaa II 


B. A. Dhruvasand 

Qhimaacnrt 


24. B. A. Suclaraana 

onipa 


2$. B. A. Agnlvarna 

Pratipa 


It. B. A. Sighn 

22. B. A. 

to. 6. A. PraauBruM 

SanUflu 

Devapi, Author of 

9. B. A. Suaadbl 

(Bhlama) 

RV: jC 98. 

Aaita 

S. 6. A. AmatabA and 

Vlcltravieya 

Vyaaa. 

Sahajvanc 

DamaghoSA ot Cedi, 

7. B. A> Visrutarant 

Paftdu 

jAraaandha of Mag- 

6. B. A. Bcihadbala 

Suyodhana 

<ma. 

Krishna. Vainmpn- 


yaoa Sahadcva oC 
Sisi^ala of 
Cedi, Kama of Anga, 
Devala Dhaamya< 


j. B. A. Btjhaikaaya 

Yudbiahtar 

Somapiof Magadba 

4. B.A. Guruksapa 

Parlkait U 

SruUvan ofMagadha 
Ynjsavalkja 

$. B. A. VaCM 

Janamcjaya III 

Ayotayu of MagaJha 
^nri. 

2. B< A Vaatubhuva 

Satanika 

Miramitn ofMagadha 
Ajtir^aaa 

t. B* A' Pxatiryaow 

Aa^medhA> 

Suksetra, 0' Maga- 


Dacca 

dbfl. 

0. B. A. Divakara 

Adhiaicoa- 

BriidiMarfgau 
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Gcnccft- Iksvako- 

clont Use of Pom Uae Coowpotidn 
AfOdhya 



Kriihoa 

(Senajit of Magadba) 

1. A. A. SAhadeva 

Hicakau 

Srutaniaya of Magt* 




dha. 

i. A’ A. DHh^daiva 

Uaoa 

Virpa M 

t* 

A>A. UrahmAfAtha 

Chluaratba 

Sochi 

» 

4. A. A. Supcatika 

Suddmtha 

Kacmya „ 

u 

j.A. A Marudcva 

Vriab’man 

Suvtata „ 

It 

i.A» A. Sanflksetra 

Suthena 

Dbarma „ 

It 

?• A. A. Ki&oara 

SuQi'ba 

Susaiaoa ,1 

tt 

8, A. A* Aaacikat 

Rica 

Ddcseoa „ 

*1 

9. A. A Sovarsa 

Hdcakao 

Susnati „ 

» 

to. A A. AroriC^it 

Sokfaabala 

SobaU 

w 

XI. A. A. BtihadVaja 

Pariplava 

Satyajit 

w 



.. 

n 

T2. A. A. Dhaxfna 

Sonaja 

PiMyota 


13. A* A. Rdtaojaya 

Mcdfaavj 

Paiaka 


14. A* A. Ndpaojajra 

Visaka 



14. A. A. Raojapa 

Nf^panjapa 

Viaakayuptof Maga. 

dha. 



/mjA# 

•i 

Ml A. A ^atiiajn 

Mcidu 

Sixuoaga 


lO.A. A. Sal^ 

Tigma 

KakavafiAtfi 

*» 

17. A. A. KrodrodaiM 

Tx’hadratbt 

iCsemadbatmui 

tt 

18. A. A. Kundaka 

VecdaM 

Kahatrayuja 


19. A. A. Pnaanailt 

SauoikaH 

BJmbiiafa of Magadba. 

io. A. A. VidabM 

Udayaoi 

Ajataaatru „ 

>» 

21. A- A- Kfudcaka 

Ahiiiara 

Darvala ,» 

M 

22. A. A Kundaka 

Khaodapaoj 

Udayacvo 

!• 

a}. A. A. Suratha 

NlnoJira 

NaodivardliiDa 

If 

24. A. A. Sumicra 

Kaaoiaka 

UahaoaadJ 

>» 

aj.A. A. 


MahapadmaNanda „ 

26. A. A. 


«f M 
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TiuDmoNAi h:stort of 2NT>ZA 


G«ofira- 

dOQS 

IktTflku 

Lioe of 
Ayodhy» 

Putu Li ne Contempo ra ries 

*?.A. A. 


Mcihftpntiroft Nctnilft „ 

iB‘A. A. 


Sumucya 

19. A. A. 


•• It 

30. A. A. 


Cbandra (iuptt „ 

it.A A. 


Diiuluiam ^ 

M‘A. a* 


A*ok 4 „ 

A. A. 


Sampra* 

tl Magadha 

34 * A. A. 


Duatfttha tml lirL 
btapad 

Sflflgnta and Vrlaha* 
sent. 

}j. A. A. 


16. A. A. 


Saliiuka and Puahya 
Dhanma. 

J 7 -A. A. 


BriJu/fniAi 

Puahya MUcfl 



APFSNDDC 


APp;&KDix n 


Noroct^cal value o^tbc letters of the Aipbabet. 


1. 

Ka 

Ta 

Pa 

Ya 

Kya. 

i. 

Kha 

Tba 

Fha 

Rn 

Kra. 

J- 

Gi 

Da 

Da 

U 

Kla. 

4 « 

Gba 

Dha 

Bha 

Va 

Kva, 

1. 

Nga 

Nt 

Ms 

Sa 

Kina. 

6. 

C 

T^a 


Sha 

Kshe. 

7 * 

eba 

Thha 


Sa 

Kh. 

8. 

Ga 

Da 


lit 


9 * 

Ghn 

Dha 


U 


0. 

N)t' 

Na 


Gnja 

Sva. 


N, B. The value of vowels is 2cro. 



ERRATA 


Page 

liac 

Piidted 

Oughi lo 

ij 

9 

Chakshsht 

Chakshui^ha 

H 

20 

Chakshiicha 

Chakshuslia 

35 

22 

Chakushaaha 

Chakahusha 

JO 

3 

Yadayaa 

Yadayas 

67 

*9 

Bygbas<Kuli 

BogbuaZ'Kui 

69 

17 

Rchika 

llcika 

81 

6 

Salvahanai 

SacvahanaK 

164 

3 * 

Assakioni 

Aasakincu 

*95 

i 9 

Toiui 

Tosali 

244 

20 

Yahatak* 

Vakanka 

148 

33 

SaesamushAhis 

SahacLusliahia 

M 9 

I 

Samata 

SamaUca 

*49 

2 

Vavaka 

Davaka 

*49 

10 

Kacnara 

Kaotan 

*49 

11 

Koctata 

Kottura 

*49 

15 

Dhananjya 

Dhananajya 

*49 

IJ 

Kunara 

Kubara 

*49 

16 

Kustalapura 

Kuathalapura 

*67 

21 

M«>bafnmcden 

Mobaminedan 

*92 

20 

Hieun Tsaog 

Hiuen Tsang 


INDEX 




Pagei 


Pagca 

Abb^DubolH 

*7* 

Akshaya Tridya 

48 

Abhini 

14C 

Allababad 

Ida 

Abhimfliftyuj^ t|5«t57,ij9, 

Allyavasfn 

*97 




Alasamln 

4ia 

AbhlMRi 

i66 

Amavaava 

TQO 

Ad hoc 

5) 

Amamu 40. 46. 63, 60 

Adhi-Ncisa 

it 

Arnba 

120 

Adhlilmfi^KrUhat t,5, isi» 

AfflbacisA 

da, 87, ap 



*54. *55. *5^ 

Ambhi 11 

U, id5, idd 

Adi-ParvR 

*45 

Ambasta 

d7 

Adn 

55 

Ambalika 

120 

AfgbBoist&n 

z 6 i 

Amaaka 

pe, 94, 95 

Azblstcmt 

55 

AxDtiyoka 

*97 

Agm *5.44* 47. 55. 6 } 

Anagata Bhayanl 

*97 

Agoidha 

*7.55 

Anamitn 

9® 

Agntdhnu 

15, *6 

AoaaUkaya 

214 

Agoi Miuft 


Anaraoya 

po 

Agni Puran* 

53, 90 

Anactba 

7* 

AgnirMu 

64 

Anava 

d7 

Agnivfthas 

*5 

Antva* 

66 

A havanya 

*73 

Andhaka 

122 

Ahir 

145 

Ananas m 

, j8, ip. 60 

AiU 5r, 

67, <$8, d9,60 

Anga 4j, 5^, 

53 ,^$5. 

AilaB 

J4. 55, 66 , 67 


*5d, *55 

A 

iUrilt 


Andhra 

220, 44* 

A' 

a 

i)4 

Angadya 

top 

A 

akt 

6il 

Angirua 

}5i 57. **> 

A’ 

■midha 

Ill 

Anginsa Goda 

34 

Ai 

atttcm 

154,154,15^ 

Aogra 

61 

A 

iivaba 

do, 100, 4)d 

Anaumant 

35. Bd 

a1 

^bir 

50 

Antigmaa 

*75 

Akrura 

1*4 

Anhochoa Soter 

408 

AkaohinU 

*57 

Anu 48, 

49. 50, 66 


222 

%o 

iJt 

222 

226 

208 

9 

16} 

54 


Anupa 
Apa^a 

AppoUodotas 
Apacaota 

Aiaco^ja zoB, 

Aniakea 
Anrall ihilla 
Acbelt 

Ardh Kufnl)bi Mela 
Afia 165, 208 

Ar)uoa 71, 7^, jap, ijj, 
M4, rj t)6, 140, J41, 
Arjunft^nai 249 

Ar^iatn 
Archtaaitraa 
Afuodha 
Arundhtti 
Atyaka 
At7aa 
Acyatnat 
Ar^ Bhatm 


182 

61 
47 
>4J 
86. nj 

aj 

ax> 22, 
44. 56, J 4 
248,186 
212 
8> 
190 
x$c 

1,8, 286, 189 
191, 195. 194, 
199 
204 


* 5 , 

Aiya^rca 
Aaacnaka 
A0roaman)B0 
Aahtaml 
Aalka 

Aaoka 

290. 19J 

* 9 ^. * 97 . *98. 199. *66 

202, aoj, 204, 282 
Asoka Maucpa i)3 

Aaoka Vardham 202 

Aiiam 135 

Aeiyrla 1,8 

A»waol 164 

AsQka 147 

Aauia $9.^28 


Aivaghoaha 

435. *36, 

239. 

*ja, 2J3. 257 

Aava madha Datra 111 

Aivamedha 

168,199, 21J, 


260 

AiWn 

2] 

Aavin* 

63.232 

Afhafva 

37. *5* 

Atbarva-nidUi 

80 

AchairTa*Vec]a 

72, 80, 18] 

Athafva*Vedl 

J8, 84 

Artiarva-VacUs 

84 

Atlxata 

M 

Aufva Bhargavaa 79 

Anajnam 

79 

Avomukta 

449 

Avanci 

1^6, 162, 222 

AvancU 

76 

Avatar 

45, 240,256 

Aviraa 

249 

Ayaaa Angimia 40 

Ayodhya u^}> 

75,77.80, 89, 

86. 89. 93, 

, 94. 99« 

103, toy, ijo, 140, 228, 


250, 251,258 

Ayu 

46 

Babylon 

'.7* 

Bacctlana 

103, 208 

Badami 

*7* 

Bahaaati Mitra 

216 

Baiula 

262 

Bahlika 

38 

Bfthu 

78.79 

Bahu Aalta 

78 

Bftladova 

72 

BaUditya 

265 

Baiabhadra 72,123. 124,12] 

BalabhandHua 

15 


Asurafi 45^ 90, 93, 94 Balk 


JS 



( iii ) 


BflU Vflrt»ia 

704, 70), 106 

Bhrvva 

Bin&saa 

7* 

168, 789,191, 

Barabu hill 

aoi 


191, 208 

Bftrcin^r 

t$ 

Bolao 


Bcng&l 

7)^ 

Boghoaz'hii 

67. >59 

Bccnagar 

19% 

Rnhma 

24. )7. 72, 

Bhabru 

1^7 

BrahxniQ 

57, 9t, 9«7 

Dliadea Scaya 
BhadnsT 

66 

t6 

lol.i)), 199. 124, *74 
Brabmafi Pacaao iliiina 9) 

Bhadcach 

96, 97 

Brahstan Rishi 146, 

Dhflgi rath Pcavat 96 

Bialwaos 

80, 8), 88. 117 

Bhakti 

(2l 

>75 

*, it6, 200,218 

Bh&godatta 

1)6, 7)9,140 

*4>, 

» 14) 276,286 

Bbflgavata 

) 

Bcahmi 

a 

Bhandarkar 

<9> ^99, 191 

Btabrapucn 

142 

BhanwUnti 

ift? 

Btabdratba 

>»7 

Bhacadvaia 

t6, I7, la I 

Bcahmacb&fi 

>79, X94 

Bbaradvaja’s Ashwa jo, 51 

Bahdbala 1)6,1)3,201,20), 

Bharat 8.S5, *6. 91.9i. 


204, 205 


06, 107,100 

Bcihadataflyaka Upanuhad 

Bharat Dushyanta tj 


54 

Bhatrgavt 

71, u6 

Brihdasva 

55 

Shargavas 

7*. 77. 9o 

Bribtfpati 

47. 84, >17, 

Bhargava Crareoa 4S 


20), 204, 17) 

Bbantrai^ba 

». »7 

Bfihaipathya 

^•7 

Bhars 

*7» 

Boddba 

45, >$o, 756, 

Bbartidamaa 

X)0 


195,198.14® 

Bfaasa 

M4 

Buddhian 

2)t, x$d, 281 

Bharya 

J5 

BuddbUt 

leo, 201, 28) 

Bbikoa 

194 

Balifidsbibaz 

88 

Bhikaus 

19I 

Buoddkbafid 

2>4 

Bhikaugadka 

>94 

Ctmbtiap Period 9 

Bhima 

69, 1)1,1)1, 

Caiobvaoa 

Ibo 


>)4*>59» >49 

Cbaidyf^tncan 116 

Bhiama 

no, 751, 7j8 

Cbaicni 

15, x6 

Bhlfiipaka 

7X8 

CbajCya 

259 

Bboiaa 

76. S?. 717 

Chafc^ 

212 

BhtlMTtftritaMa 7a 

Cbakavard 

62,65, 7X> 

Bhu-ioki 

16 

79M,96,t7, 94. 109, »4 

Bhuvax loka 

a6 

Cbakzavartu 

48, 66, 67,176 


( >7 ) 


CbftUhnsha 22. )4, 

iU i6. n> S 9 
Chaldeans to 

ClMlukyis 272, 38^, 287 
Cbamai 

Chandra Vanal 46 

CbatidiaGupn ^0, :;8, 
i 75 .» 74 » MU 178. 
184,186,187, 405»a’», 
221,146, 247, 248, 2 j 6, 
i?7,a66, 281 
Chandra Gupta Mauryci 
80. tJ 7 * » 7 a. *07. 

20fl, 22t 


Chtndn Gupu II ij 8, if0 

Chandtibha^ 

66, 26) 

Cbaoakya 

60, J7J, *76 

Chandrftketo 

ton 

Chandila 

80 

Chuidiacakri 

too 

ChandnvaimaD 248 

Chaouia 

t 34 

Chamkae 

2)8 

Chartdbala 

I0*M 

Chaatana 

2281 2)0, 2)1 

Cbaturdaii 

190 

Cbedl 

85, 116, 117, 
122,128, 148 

Cbedls 

>57 

Chinab 

26} 

Chiuakuta 

70a 

Chicnngada 

tio, 130 

China Vlmutti 


Cbola 

* 74 . a8) 

Cbolas 

X)8 

ChrUtiao Eca 

t6 

Chconology 

tap 

Dahala 

aij 

Daivputraa 

248 

Dakshina 

278 


[ Dakstuoa path 

53 . 253 

Dama 

98 

Damasma 

2)0 

Damajada 

2)0 

Damnna 

240 

Daiuaya Sada 

2)0 

Dana 

*37 

Danda> 2 utl 

37 i 26a 

Dandakacanya 

50 

Dandaautaa 

275 

Oanavas 

I 4 > 5 ) 

Dantftvaktrn 

122 

Darayftvansh 

1), 160 

Datiua 

t6o, 161, 227 

Daaaratha 

9*1 94 . 95 . 

06. 100, 

101, ttl, 20) 

Daayua 

63,11) 

Dana Atroya 

73 

Daraka 

^49 

Delraachot 

t88 

Delhi 

87. 88 

Demecrloi 

208, 209, 111, 

114 

Desapura 

88 

Devaohud 

216 

Devayani 

47 . 4 «. 49 

Devas 

54 i 55 

Deriulaua 

>95 

Devaka 

122 

Devflki 

>2), t 24 

DevaU 

IJO, 170 

Devapi 

t 4 > 

Derafaj 

70 

Dcvaaantdya 

212 

Deraputra 

253 

DeracashtiA 

249 

gig^Vii. 7 a 

109 
9 ®. 95 . 94 

DiUp 1 

86 

Diodohus 

208 



( ) 


Dizghababa 

Dicghataaias 

94 

84 

Dlvodaaa 

212 

Divodaaa I 

66 

Divakara 

126, 127. J JO, 


X 54 »rn 

DWInc Right 

268 

Divyar&dana 

189, X9), 20$ 

Dhamron 

*98. *37 

Dhainnut-yatra 

l Xpj 

Diunaojaya 

M 9 

Dhat 

28B 

DhiPi 

08 

Dbnramankshita 196 

Dbacamasaseras 7.228 

Dbarampntra 

*43 

DbaAmataja 

* 3 * 

Dhagmya 

X50 

Dhushtas 

If, §t. ft 

Dhdstadyuaua 128 

Dhutansta 

I 2 X, IJI, Ijl 

DhocnkudU 

lod 

Dhuadhu 

J 5 

Dhom 

24. 2J, 26, J5 

Dhyana 

*37 

DrangiaM 

209, 226. 2jf 

Dnupadi 

> 34 * * 33 >* 3 ^ 

Dravidian 

207. **>. tJ 4 

Dtayidiatu 

X 22 

Drona 157, 1 

xi, 140, lax 

D nadvati 88,11 i.i 2 ], 114 

Drahyu 

4 <> 49 

DmhyQi 61, ( 

52 , 67, 82,1 J9 

Duadha 

12 

DulJduha 

90 

Dushana 

lOJ 

Dussasana 152, 

tjj, X 54 , 1 J 9 

Dusbyanra 

51, 84. 8j, 86 

Dutunat 

16 

Dvapaca Yuga 

28 

Dvapota 

*7 


Dnja* i7 ,276 

Dviju 

Dripv 6 $ 

Drcoudiift 88. iit, 114. 120 

Satn«t Uftcia^ 41 


«J 9 

161 

9 
208 
15 « 

68, 69 

77 . 85. > 3 ^, 


BaadaptUi 
Euboic 
Babacdes 
EntbcdoDOS 
Fahiao 
Fleet Dc. 

Oadhi 

Gandhi Kagac 
Oaodhaa 
IJ 9 »* 39 . * 97 . *6x, 265 

264 

Gtodbamdoft 17 

Gaodbam 62, 126, 144 
Gandhari 1)2 

Gaodhama t6, 45. 47. 7 *. 

73 . 7 ^ 

Gan^ S7 

GaoapadNaga 248 

Gacdavilat 224 

Ga^ya ti7, 216, 126 

Gaigya Samhita 211 

Gaxuda Puxana 97 

Ganiacna Boddha 
Gautamipucia Satakand 

22J, 224, 229 
Gaya 4J 

Gaya Amartaityusa 79 
OaTam 46 

Gedrosta 208 

Gbat«Cbiua 
GharroDkteabTni 
Ghaipo 
Ohatotkacha 


102 

87 

^75 


X 34 . * 37 , 


i> 9 X 4 j, > 4 ^ 24^ 


( ) 


Ghoaha 

216 

Hdkoic 

2T0 

Gb«ita 

XJ5 

Hido 

160 

Gita 

Mt 

HHomba 

*54 

Godavari 

103 

Hiaayatu 

236 

Gokula 

X29 

Hiodokoab 

242, 208 

Goada 


HiiBayakasipc 

i 230 

Gopalaa 

*5* 

Hifcvat 

16 

Gotack Giri 

2^ 

Hmagao 

**7 

Godaa 

ai9 

Hoffiifid 

iR 

Gouas ofBrahiBaas 

88 

Hooa 

264, 270, 280 

Govinda 

>11 

Haaaa 

263, 264 

Govindagupia 

260 

Huska 

254 

Grahascha 

*7J 

Ikabn 

12 

Gtahaschi 

*79 

Ik^vaku 

*. 5,6, 15, 34. 

Gcahvacmu 

280 

37. J8, 42. 

43.44,41,49, 

GraphayatTa 

*78 

ih 13. 

54. II. 58. 69, 

Gupta 229, 147, 



7*. 7*, 95, *51 


150, 25S, ziu sSi 

GupcA 264, 2S0 

Gu^ Viilhnflvtfm 2)2 

Haiiiaya 66 

Hiibayas 71, 7^, 7J, 76 

Hala 22( 

Hanumaa 104, 106, i07.]ol 
Haobuyat 161 

Harappa 41 

Hafi x6 

Harivaisba 17 

HadshchandA 70, 7!, 

Harpoloa iM 

Hatsba tfi, aSo, 282, Indio a 

283,284, 285 Icayan 

Hasa T64 Isaos 

Haatin S 7 > 93 , iii> 116 Israxadatta 

Kaatinapuia 87, xij, iia, tOiaaaa 

119,131,194, a^Kgoru 
138, 144 aiA 

Haatuua 18 aioUm 

HajtivarmaQ 249 

Hachtgumpba 221 Jak 


64, 66.7>. «3 
MJ> ^ 5 J 
44, 47 
44, 41 

j 6, 17 

84 


Ikshyakua 

Ua 
Hi 

Jlavarta 
llariU 

lodna VaUaj Chilisatjoo 10 
lodw 13, 6a, 77 

lodoa Valk7 j8, 39, 41. 

4*, 7*, 7J 
India 46, 5 J, 63, 64, 6j, 
67, 132 
116 

546 
163 

130 
I, h h 4 
X47 
150 
AM 
*8} 
12 



( w ) 


Alftckfl 201, 105 

AnacUgoi 6^ 74 

. uobo t, II, 12 
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